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SQ THE 


| Moſt Reverend Father in GOD ( 


NARCISSUS, 
Lord Archbiſhop of DuBLIN 


„ Is G NA C E. 


My Lo xp, 


HE particular acquaintance 
and friendſhip, which your Grace 


was pleaſed to honour me with while you 
ted at Oxford, have emboldened me 10 
addreſs myſelf to your Lordſhip at this 
great diſtance of place, and greaterofcon- 
dition; in hopes that by your Grace's ad- 
vancement to ſo high a ſtation in the 
church, that, which before was only 
friendſhi po may now improve into pa- 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tronage and protection. And yet, as 
ambitious as I am of ſo ennobling a pa- 
tronage, and as ſingular a value as I 
have for your Graces favour, I muſt 
needs own, that the deſign of my pre- 
ſent application to your Grace, is not ſo 
much to crave atavour, as to pay a debt; 
and, in anſwer to the many obligations 
I he under, io congratulate hour Grace 
on that height of dignity and great- 
neſs, to which providence has ſo hap- 
pily raiſed you, and your own worth ſ0 
juſily entitled you; and ſo, without your 
ſeeking (and much lefs ſneaking) for 
it, made you, to your great honour, to 
be ſought for by it: there being (as 
from my heart I believe) few examples 
in the world of ſo much merit, and 
ſo much modeſty in conjunction. 

It is indeed no ſmall inſelicity to the . 
church of England, 10 have parted 
with ſo extraordinary a member; but 
none at all | concerve to your Grace, 
zhat you are placed where you are; e- 
ſpecially, if your Grace ſhall conſider 
the preſent eſtate of our church here, as 

| | through 


Epiſtle Betten 


through the arts of her enemies ſhe 
flands divided againſt herſelf; and 
that only by two or three odd new 
terms of diſtinction, maliciouſly in- 
vented, and ſtudiouſliy made uſe of for 
that baſe purpoſe : ſuch a ſoverergn, or 
at leaſt fuch @ peculiar method have 
ſome found out for preſerving our church, 
/ the beſt way to preſerve a body, be 
6 cutting #/ ks For thoſe of the 
ancienter members of her communion, 
who have all along owned and contend- 
ed for a ftrict conformity to her rules 
and ſandtions, as the fureſs courſe to 
eſtabliſh her, have been of late repre- 
ſented, or rather reprobated under the 
inodiating charafter of high church- 
men, and thereby flaud marked aut for 
all the diſcouragement that ſpight and 
power zogether can paſs upin them; 
while thoſe of the — way and 
principle are diſtinguiſbed, or rather 
ſanctified by the faſhionable endearing 
name of low church-men, not from 
their alfecting (we may be ſure) a lower 
condition in the church than others 

' > (/ance 
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| (/ince none lie ſo low, but they can look 
as high) 4ut from the low condition, 
which the authors of this dliſtinction 
would fain bring the church uſelf into: 
a work in which they have made no ſmall 
progreſs already. Aud thus by theſe un- 
generous, as well as unconſcionable pra- 
Hlices, a fatal rent and divifion 7s 
made amongſt us ; and being ſo, 1 think, 
' thoſe of the conciſion who. made it, 
world do well to conſider, whether that, 
which our Saviour aſſures us will de- 
ſtroy a kingdom, be zhe libelieſt way 
zo ſettle and ſupport a church. But 
J queſtion not, but theſe dividers will 
very ſhortly recerve thanks from the 
papiſts for the good ſervices they have 
done them; and in the mean time they 
may be ſure of their ſcoffs. 
Never certaiuly were the fundamen- 
tal articles of our. faith ſo boldly im- 
pugned, nor the honour of our church 
ſo foully blemiſhed, as they have been 
of late years ; while the Socinians have 
had their full uncomrouled fling at both ; 
and the Tritheiſts have injured and ex- 
ni P poſed 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
poſed them more by pretending to defend 
them againſt the Socinians, than the So- 
cinians themſelves did, or could do, by 
oppoſing them. For ſurely it would be 
thought a very odd way of ridding a 
man of the plague by running him 
through with a ſword; or of curing 
him of a lethargy by caſting him into 
a calenture ; a diſeaſe of a contrary 
nature indeed, but no leſs fatal to the 
patient; who equally dies, whether his 
ſickneſs or his phyſick, the malignity 
of his diſtempers, or the method of his 
cure diſpatches him. And in like man- 
ner muſt it fare with a church, which 
feeling itſelf ſtruct with the poyſon of 
Socinianiſm, flzes to Tritheiſm for an 
antidote. | 
But at length happily ſteps in the 
royal authority to the church's relief with 
ſeveral healing injunctions in its hands, 
for the compoſing and ending the diſputes 
about the Trinity then on foot; and thoſe 
indeed ſo wiſely framed, ſo ſeaſonably 
timed, and (by the King at leaſt) ſo gra- 
ciouſly intended, that they muſt in all 
A4 lilelibood 
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[REDDbo#l (wit Dont an) other irenicon) 


have reſtored Peace to the church, had 


it not been for the importtnity\and par- 
rralnty of ſome, who having by the awe 
of Ws tn Abrams ne er zo f- 
lence the yy party (which by the i. 
arguments they could not do) and withal 
hooking upon themſelves as privileged 
perfons, and ſo ahove thyſe ordinances, 
which others were to be ſubjett to, re- 
ſolved not to be ſilent themſelves; but 
renewing the conteſt, partly b Yhrownp 
Muggleton, and Rigaltius, with /ome 
orhertoul ſtuff in therradoerſaries faces; 
and partly by a ſhamelefs reprinting 
(withoat the 2 re-inforcing) he ſame 
exploded Tritheiftick notions aguin anti 
again, they quite broke through the roy 


al prohibitions, aud ſoon after began 1 
take as great a liberty in venting therr 


innovations and invectives, as ever they 


had done before; ſo that he, who ſhall 
;mpartially conſider the tourſe taken by 


theſe men, with reference to thoſe enga- 
ged on the other fide of this controverſy © 
about the Trinity, will find that their © 


whole 
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whole proceeding in it reſembles nothing 

fo much as a thief 's binding the hands 

of an honeſt man with acord, much fit- 
ter for his own neck. 

ur, bleſſed be God, matters fland 

not / with yu in Ireland; the climate 

there being not more impatient of poy- 

fonous animals, than the church of 

poyſonous opinions; an univerſal con- 

current orthodoxy ſhining all over it, 


| from the — clergy who preſide, 
to the inferior placed under them : ſo 


that we never hear from thence of any 
preſbyter, and much leſs of any dean, 
who dares innovate upon the faith re- 
ceived; and leaſt of all ( ſhould ſuch a 
wretch chance to ſtart up among you) 
can I hear of any biſhop litely to debaſe 
his ſtyle and character /o low, as either 
2 defend the man, or hes over his 
opinions. Mor laſtly, do we find, that 
in the judgment of the clergy there, a 
man's having wrote againſt one ſort of 
hereſy or heterodoxy, ought to fuſiiſy 
or. excuſe him in writing, for another, 
and much leſs for a worſe. 1 
e 
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be truth is, ſuch things as theſe 
make the caſe with us here in England 
come too near that of Poland about 120 
o 130 years ago, * where the doctrine 
of three diſtinct infinite ſpirits hegar 
and led the dance, and was quickly fol- 
lowed (as the deſign was laid) by Soci- 
nianiſm; whereupon their old popery got 
a firmer eſtabliſhment and more rigo- 
rous impoſition than before (the govern- 
ment preſerring a leſs pure and perfect 
Chriſtianity before the moſt refin'd Tur- 
ciſm.) This was the method taken there, 
and I wiſh it may not have the like 
z/Jue here. 


But on the contrary among ſi you, 


when a certain Mahometan Chriſtian 


(no new thing of late) notorious for his 
blaſphemous denyal of the myſteries of 
our religion, and his mſufferable viru- 
lence againſt the whole chriſtian prieſt- 


hood, thought to have found ſhelter a- 


mong f; you, the parliament, zo their im- 


mortal honour, preſently ſent him pack- 


dee a learned tract in 8yvo, intituled, The growth the yh 
&c. Sect. 8. printed in the year 1697. 


ing, 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
ing, and without the help of a faggot 
ſoon made the Kingdom too hot for him: 
? a ſufficient argument doubtleſs, how far 
? we are from needing thoſe ſavage exe- 
cutions, uſed by the papiſts, to rid the 
church of hereticts and blaſphemers; 
where authority, animated with due 
zeal, will attempt that worthy work by 
other more humane, but not leſs ef- 
fectual means. Nothing certainly but 
power, as the world now goes, can keep 
the church in peace. | 

And now, my Lord, may that God, 
by whom Princes and Prelates govern, 
and churches ſtand, long preſerve your 
Grace, and that excellent church, which 
you are ſo eminent a pillar of, and or- 
nament to; and which by her incom- 
parable courage and faithfulneſs lately 
ſhewn in preſerving that great depoſi- 
tum, the holy religion committed to her 
truſt, has gotten herſelf a name, which 
will never die; and ſuch a ſolid well 
founded reputation, as no bending this 
way or that way, no trimming or trick- 
ing it, ever cculd or can give ſo ample 


and 
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aud fo conſiderable a body : for it is 

| lead only that bends 10 almoſt every 

thing, which the nobler metals cannot 

do, and the nobler ſort of minds will 

not. | Fa 
But I fear I ireſpaſs too far upon your 
Grace's time and buſineſs, aud therefore 
humbly imploring your Grace's bleſſing, 
J lay theſe pour papers at your feet, in- 
fenitely unworthy, I confeſs, of the ac- 
ceptance of ſo great a perſon, and the 
peruſal of ſo judicious an eye, but yet 

at preſent the beſs pledges I can give 
your Grace of thoſe ſincere reſpects and 
ſervices, which your Grace ought always 
70 claim and ſhall never ſail to receive 


from, 


Your Grace's ever faithful 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Prin, rl Robert South. 
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SERMONS 


In this Third Vortums. 


SERMON LI 


JOB xxii, 2. Can a man be profitable to 
God? page 3, 


I. is an impoſſible thing for man to merit 
of God, p. 3. to 7. And although, 


I. Men are naturally prone to perſuade them- 
ſelves they can merit, page 7. becauſe, 
1. They naturally place too high a value 
upon themſelves and performances, p. 8. 
fo 10, 
2. They meaſure their apprehenfions of God 
by what they obſerve of worldly Princes, 
Pp. 10. 70 13. yet, 
II. Such a perſuaſion is falſe and abſurd, p. 13. 
becauſe the conditions required in Merit are 
wanting: 0/2, 


1. That 


The chief Heads of the Sermons. 
1. That the action be not due, p. 13. 70 1 5. 


But man lies under an indiſpenſable obli- 
gation of duty to God, by the Law of 
Nature, as God's creature, p. 15, 16. and 
ſervant, p. 17. #0 20, and by God's poſi- 
tive Law, p. 20. | 
2. That the action may add to the ſtate of the 
perſon, of whom it is to merit, p. 20, 21. 
But God is a perfect being, wanting no ſup- 
ply, P. 21, 22. and man is an inconſider- 
able creature, beholden for every thing to 
every part of the creation, p. 22. Yo 25. 
3. That the action and reward may be of an 
equal value, p. 25. which cannot be in 
the beſt of our religious performances, p. 
26. to 30. notwithſtanding the Popiſh di- 
ſtinction between merit of condignity and 
congruity, 261d. 
4. That the action be done by the man's 
ſole power, without the help of him, of 
whom he is to merit, p. 30. But God 
worketh in us not only to do, but alſo to 
will, . 31. 70 34. And, 


III. This perſuaſion hath been the foundation 
of great corruptions in religion, p. 34. viz, 
Pelagianiſm, p. 34. fo 37. and Popery, p. 
37. 4 39. 1 

But though we are not able to merit, yet, 

IV. This ought not to diſcourage our obedi- 
dience, p. 39. Since, 

1. A beggar may aſk an alms, which he 
cannot claim as his due, p. 40. 


1 2. God's 


The chief Heads of the Sermons. 


2. God's immutable veracity and promiſe 
will oblige him to reward our fincere obe- 
dience, p. 40. to 42. 
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SERMON II. 


Luxe xi. 35. Take heed therefore that the light 
which is in thee, be not darkneſs. p.45 


HE light within us, or right reaſon is our 

conſcience, whoſe duties are to inform 
and to oblige ; which is capable of being turn- 
ed into darkneſs; a very conſiderable evil, and 
a great danger of falling into it, p. 46. to 54. 
The cauſe of this light's being darkened, is, 


I. In general ; every thing, which either de- 
files the conſcience, p. 55. to 58. or weak- 
ens it by putting a bias upon 1ts judging 
faculty, p. 58. 70 60. 


II. In particular; every kind and degree of 
fin, conſidered, | 


1. In the act, p. 60. And thus every com- 
miſſion of any great ſin darkens the con- 
ſcience, p. 60. 70 63. 

2. In the habit, p. 60. 63. And thus the re- 
peated practice of ſin puts out its light, 
P. 64. to 66, ; 

3. In the principle, p. 60. 66. And thus 

every vicious affection perverts the judg- 

ing, and darkens the diſcerning power of 
conſcience, 


Ne chief Hradt f 1h» Bernd. 
conſcience,” 6668. Suctas R Sen- 
fuality, p. 6974093; by The file: plraſures 
of luſt, p. 7 1. 7073. of intemperance, p. 
73. to 76. 2. Covetouſneſs, p. G. 40 78. 
. Ambition er pride, f 7. 1 91. A 
many others beſides, P. $1, 82. a M1 


T hence a man may. learn far he i to a- 
void, that he may have à clear, j partial, 


and xd right judging, conſcience, es 8 5 5. 
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Marrs. v. 44. But 1 ſay unto yous 1 
2 your: enemies.. "_ 20 9163 


TL: HE duty here enjoined by b is not 


ppoſed to the Moſaick <A but to the 


doctrine of the Scribes and Phariſces, p. 89, 
90. For the matter of all the Command- 
ments, except the fourth, is of natural, moral 
right, p. 90, 91. and there is no addition of 
any new precepts, but only of ſome, particular 
inſtances of duty, p. 92. 10 95., with an an- 
ſwer to ſome objections concerning the com- 
mands of loving God with all our heart, 9. 9: & 
70 97. and laying down our life for our 
ther, 97, 98. Then tis proved, that C ri 
oppoſed not Maſess law as faulty or. im 150 f 
but only the comments of the Scribes and 
riſees upon or rather againſt it, 47585 40 101. 
Among the duties here enjoined b 2 is 
to love our enemies, P. 10f. by which, 
1. Ne 


.v ad i994 
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ye chief Heads of the Sermons, 
| ; I. Negatively, ibid. is not meant 
5 1. A fair deportment and. amicable ange 


; p. 102. 70 104. 
2. Fair promiſes, p. 105. 0 108. f 
. A few kind offices, p. 108. 70 1 10. But, 
II. Poſitively, p. 110. is meant, 
Ii. A diſcharging the mind of all the leaven 
_ of malice, p. 110. 70 112. 
1 2. The doing all real offices of kindneſs, that 
1 opportunity ſhall lay in the way, p. 112. 
j 70 114. 
| * 3. The praying for them, p. 114. 70 117. 
All which are not inconſiſtent with a due 
a care of defending and ſecuring ourſelves 
1 I againſt them, p. 117, 118. 
8 III. This love of enemies may be enforced by 
„ many arguments drawn from 
4 1, Their condition ; as they are joined with 
1 . us in the community of the ſame nature, 
Ef p. 118. to 120. or (as it may happen) of 
i the ſame religion, p. 120, 121. or as they 
.- may be capable, if not of being made 
ll friends, yet of being ſhamed and rendered 
* 1 inexcuſable, F. 121, 122. 
1 excellency of the duty itſelf, p. 122. 
fe f to 124. 
„ 3. The great example of our Saviour, p. 124, 
EI 125. and that of a king, upon the com- 
=] memoration of whole nativity and return 
= | this ſermon was preached, p. 125. fo 127. 
Vor. III. a Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, becauſe this, duty. is +a gficult, we 
\ ought. to beg God's afliſtance againſt; = 


oppotition , which fleſh 3 blood will 
make to it, 7. 127. ro 129. 
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SERMON Iv. 


Marr n. vii. 26, 27. And every one that hear- 


eth theſe ſayings of mine, and doth them not, 
fall be likened unto a fooliſh man, which 


built his houfe upon the ſand; 


And the rain deſcended, and te foods came, 


and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
hoſe, and it fon and great was the fall 
of i «led ce Rigg. 


O Saviour teaches us not to build upon 


a deceitſul bottom, in the great buſineſs 


of our eternal happineſs, p. 13 5, 136. but 
only upon practice and obedience: becauſe, 


I. That is the beſt and ſureſt foundation, 5. 
136. being, 
1. The only thing that can mend our cor- 
rupt nature, p. 136. 70 138. 
2. The higheſt perfection of our dae 2 
139. 
3. The main end of religion, P. 139, 140. 
as the deſigns of it in this world are the 


honour of God, p. 140, 141, and the ad- 


vantage of ſociety, p. 141. 70 143. 
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I. All other” foundations | are falle, . 143. 
ſuch 1 


1. K Baked U Ungpergtites Kc, P. 143. 70 146. 
2. The goodneſs of the heart and honeſty of 
intention, b. 140. 70 148. 

3. Party and ſingularity, F. 148. fol 50. be- 
cauſe the piety of ho party can ſanctity 
its prolelytes, b. 150. and ſuch an anhe- 
ſion to a party carries with it much of 
ſpiritual pride in men, who naturally have 
a deſire of preheminence, and a ſpirit of 
oppolition to ſuch as are not of their own 


Way, þ. 150. to 152. 


III. Such. alle foundations, upon trial, will be 
ſure to fall, p. 152. which is ſhewed from 


1. The Devil's force and oppoſition, 151d. 

which is ſadden and unexpected, P. 53. 
154. furious and impetuous, p. I 54, 155. 
reſtleſs and importunate, p. 155. 0 1 57. 

2. The impotence and non-refiſtance of the 
ſoul, p. 157. which is frequently unpre- 
pared, weak, and inconſtant, p. 158, 159. 


IV. The fall will be very great, p. 159. be- 
ing ſcandalous and diffuſive, p. 160. hardly 
and very rarely recoverable, p. 161. 


 Thenebore no man muſt venture to build his 

ſalvation upon falſe and finking grounds, 

162. 70 164. but only upon ſuch terms 

as God will deal with him, viz. a i perfect 
bedience, p. 165. fo 167. | 
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1 Cog. viii: 12:\Blu&4oben'ye fir fo atk the 
brethren, and wound. NN . ö 
bs 11 In "ayer Orgy p. 1715 : 


nr Apoſtle trekterh of a Welk vinfeience 

A in new converts from judaiſm ¶ in the 

14th of Rom.] and from Heatheniſm | here ] 

b. 172. to 175. in theſe words; towards the 
underſtanding of which we muſt know, 


I. What a weak conleience is, P. 175. not 

that . is improperly called tender, p. 
175. 70 177. but the weakneſs here ſpoken 
a is 1 to faith, 2 177.7 178. and 
imp ies, 


1. The i ignotance of ſome actions lavefulneſs, 
| _ 178. not wilful, but ſuch a one as is 
exdcuſable, and the object of pity, p. 180. 

* ariſing from the natural weakneſs of the 
1 underſtanding, or from the want of op- 
4 portunity or means of knowledge, 7 180. 
1 | to 182, 1 

| 2. The ſuſpicion, of ſome aCtion' $ unlawful 


neſs, 575 182, 183. | 
3. A religious abſtinence from . 3 of 


| that thing, of the unlawfulneſs whereof 
it is ignorant or ſuſpicious, P. 18 35 184. 


| 
| | II. How fuch a weak conſcience is wounded, 
. P. 184. vi. 


8 By 


e RHE, Head of che Sermons. 
1. By ps ©, grieved and rc robbed of its peace, 


134, 
Ne being n act againſt its 


preſent perſuaſion, p. 18 5. either through 


example, p. 18 5, 186. or through a com- 


mand, with the conjunction of ſome re- 

ward or penalty, P. 187, 188. deſcending 

from a private or a publick perſon, 7. 188. 
70 190. 12 | 


in. We may thence infer: 


1. That none having been brought up "me 
6 ong continued in the communion ef a 
true church, having withal the uſe. of 
his reaſon,. can juſtly plead weakneſs of 
© conſcience, p. 191. 0 195. TINT: 
2. That ſuch a weakneſs can upon no ci 
| ent ground be continued 1 in, P. 19 5. 2 
3. That the plea of it ought not to ad- 
_ _ mitted i in prejudice of the laws, which 
are framed for the good not of any parti- 
collar perſons, but of the community, p. 
203 For the ill conſequences would be, 
that there could be no limits aſſigned to 
this plea, p. 199. nor any evidence of its 
ſincerity, p. 200. and this would abſo- 
lutely bind the magiſtrate” s hands, V. 201. 
170 203. | 
Befides, ſuch pleas are uſually ccrn led 
with partiality, p. 203. and hypocriſy, 


ſuch as thoſe of the Difenters, P. 204. to 


206. which upon the foregoing reaſons 


. Qught not to be allowed, þ. 206, 207. 
a 3 S E R- 
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8 E R NMI ON VI. 


1 Co B. ii. 7. But we ſpeak the e, of Go 
in a myſtery. p. 21 


T HE Apoſtle's deſign here is to ſet forth 
the tranſcendent worth of the Goſpel by 
two qualifications eminently belonging to it, 
P. 212. VIZ. 


I. That it is the wiſdom of God, ibid. a wiſ- 

dom reſpecting ſpeculation, and here prin- 

. cipally relating to practice, p. 213. a wil- 

dom as irreſiſtibly Powerful, as it i is evan 
ble, F. 214. 11131 | 


II. That this wiſdom is in a 100 5b. 215. 


1. In the nature of the things treated of in 
the Chriſtian religion, ibid. which are of 
difficult apprehenſion for their greatneſs, 
5. 216. 70 219. ſpirituality, p. 219, 220, 
ſttangeneſs, P. 221, 222. as may be ex- 
empliged in two principal articles of it, 
regeneration, h. 223. and the reſurrection, 

os, f 

2. In the ends of it, p. 224. it is as much 
the deſign of religion to oblige men to be- 
lieve the credenda as to practice the agen- 
da; and there is as clear a reaſon for the 
belief of the one, as for the practice of 
the other, p. 225, 226. But their my- 
ſteriouſneſs, 1. makes a greater impreſſion 


of awe, . 227. 10 23 2. 2. humbles the pride 
of 


Zhe ehe Heads of:4he Sermons: 

of men's reaſon, p. 232. 0 235. 3. en- 

gages us in a more diligent ſearch, p. 235. 
14 238. 4. ill, when fully revealed, 

make part of our happineſs hereafter, b. 

, | 


Thence we may learn in ſuch important points 
of religion, 30 | 

1. To ſubmit to the judgment of the whole 

church in general, and of our ſpiritual 

guides in particular, p. 242. 70 245. 

2. Not to conclude every thing impoſſible, 
Which to our reaſon is unintelligible, p. 

245. 10 247. N 

3. Nor by a vain preſumption to pretend to 
FL +1 up all myſteries in religion, 5. 247. 
n pn 5 
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S8 ERM ON VI. 
REVEL. xxii. 16. J am the root and the off - 
ſpring of David, and the bright and morn- 
ing far. p. 255. | 


T* this book of myſteries nothing is more 
myſterious, than what is contained in theſe 

words, the union of the divinity and humanity 
in our Saviour's perſon, p. 256, He is, 


I. In his Divinity, the root of David; hav- 
ing a being before him, p. 257. a being 
which had no beginning, equal to his Fa- 

a 4 ther: 


a 
4 
4 
* 
* 
* 
# 1 


Theebief Hude of br \Serevons\ 
ther: tho' his divinity is denied by the 
Arians ; aridVhis/preckiſtdhcd to his hu- 


Manity by the. Sgeinians, 5. 87 £0,204, not 


II. In his humanity, the offspring of David, 
p. 264. being, in S. Matthew's genealogy, 
3 the ſon of Dauid; — 
f S. Luke, r the king of the / 

5 265. ta 29 190 io 1 of 15 09 


III. The bright d'r morning ſtar, „ P. 279. 


with relation, 


17 To: the nature of its ſubſtance; he was 
pure, without the leaſt imperfection, mY 
a 28 1. nog vn ads % 
2.0 To the manner of. its appearance; be 
appeared ſmall in bis humanity, though 
the was the great Almighty God, p. 282, 
2 
1 the quality af its operation, P. 283. 
open and viſible by his light, chafing a- 
way the heatheniſh falſe worſhip, . the im- 
Pas one of the Fews, and all pretended, 
Meiſlahs, p. 283. 70 288. ſecret and in- 
vifible by his influence, illuminating our 
judgment; bending, our will, and at laſt 
changing the whole man, 6.5 288. #6299; 
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70 ſcripture iid: @ dbedüy a and immove- 
ably ſtœod in the way of the ſeveral p- 
poſers of the divinity of our Saviour; as this 


chapter, p. 295, 296, whereof this text is 42 


part: : in which we have, 


I. ⸗Chriſt's. N into the world, pox 296 


d* . 


Who 
1. Was the 358 1 in the Viertens 


Trinity, the evet bleſſed and eternal Son 


of God, 5. 297 . t0 302. T1 WESC 

2. Came from he boſom of his Father, and 
the incomprehenſible glories of the God- 
head, P. 362. to 304. 

Came to the Fews, who were his own by 
right of conſanguinity, P. 304. to 307. 

4: When they were in their loweſt eftate, 
F. 397. national, 3 307: to 309. and eccle- 
ſtaſtical, p. 309, In which we may 
conſider the Sv ineible ſtrength, and the 


immoveable veracity of God's promiſe, 
P. 310, 311. 
II. Chriſt rejected by his own, p. 313, For 
the Jeus 


1. Exceptions were, 1. That he came not as 


a temporal prince, p. 3 14. 70316, 2. That 
| he 


——— 


he ſet himſelf againſt Me/es's law, 4 316, F 


4 8-37 5d of mid dinfits eri 
2. The unreaſonableneſs of which ien 


appears from this: 1. That the Meſſiah's 


bleſſings were not to be temporal, p. 318, 


319. and he imſelf, aß to all he | 


pro zhecics of ſeripture, was to of 2 a low 
* Geſpiſed eſtate, 5. 320. 4% 322. 5 2. That 
Chriſt came not to deſtroy, but A fulfil 
and abrogate Moſes's law, $: 322. 4 324. 


3 The Jeus had great reaſons to induce 

them Je receive him For, 1. All the 
marks of the Meffiah did moſt eminently 

or it appear in him, p. 324. 16 3 26. 2. His 
Whole behaviour among them was a con- 
tinued act of merey and akt. P. 326. 
"to $26; le $20.4 


Laftly, the Jews are not the only perſons Con- 
cerned in this guilt, but alſo all vicious 
Chriſtians, p. 328. to 333. 


* 
1 


1 
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SERMON IX. 


ISAIAH liti. 8. For the tranſereſſim of my 
HPeople was he ſtricken. p. 337. 


* i 


"= ERE are ſeveral opinions concerning 
the perſon here ſpoken of by the pro- 
phet, p. 338, 339. But ſetting aſide thoſe of 
later Interpreters, who differ even among them- 
ſelves, 


The chief Heath of ibe Sermons; 

ſelves, p. 339. 9 343. We may ſafely with all 
the antients affirm him to be the Meſſiah, p. 
344, 345. and this Meſſiah to be no other 


than eus of Nazareth, V. 345. In * 
words we ABA: conſider, 


. That he was ſtricken; ; "his ſuffering, ibid. 
in its latitude and extent, p. 346. 70 3 51- 
in its intenſeneſs and ſharpneſs, P. 35 1. 70 
354. and in \ts author, which was God, 


P. 354. 4 358. 


II. That he was ſtricken for tranſgreſſion; the 

quality of his ſuffering was penal and expi- 
| atory; he was puniſhed for fins paſt, not 
| to prevent fins for the future, p. 358. 0 
361. He bore cur fins, his ſoul was made 
an offering for fin, p. 361. fo 363. He was 
qualified to pay an equivalent compenſation 
to the divine Juſtice, by the infinite digni- 
ty and the perfect innocence of his perſon, 


P. 303, 364. 


III. That he was ſtricken for God's people; 
the cauſe of his ſuffering, p. 364. Man's 
redemption proceeds upon a twofold cove- 

nant; one of ſuretyſhip, the other of grace, 
P. 3 6 365. t0 367. and, without any violation 
of the divine Juſtice, Chriſt ſuffered for 
men; upon the account of his voluntary 
conſent ; and becauſe of his relation to them, 
as he was their king and head, and their 


"ys P. 367. to 369. 


— > ohne wart 


Tia 


| Thence we ſhould learn alſo to ſuffer r for C Chriſt, 


The chief Heli u Ser 655. 


105 By ſelf. denial and pibntificatiob, V. 369. 
% 371. 29 
2. By chearfully Gain Aube md af- 
fictions i in . Wert 4 371. ro 373. 
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SERMON - 14 


AcTs ii. 24. Whom God raijed, mY $5196 
logſed the pains Cl death; becauſe it was 
"not poſſible that A be holden 4 it. 


. * ; 91 I 
% P 1 4 As 1102 11 is "4 T,G1L; 
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T HE neceſſary belief of a future ſtate has 


been confirmed by revelation, and exem- 
plification, p. 378. 70 38 1. chiefly in that of 
the reſurrection of Chriſt, pag. 381, 392. 
whom 


I. God "rg 5 up; ; ſuch an action pro- 


claming an omnipotent cauſe, P. 383, 384. 
And, 


II. The manner of his being raiſed was 1. 
having looſed the pains of death, p. 384. 
with an explication of the word. pains, Pp. 
384. to 389. And 


* The ground of his reſurrection — / 

mpoſfibility of his being holden of it, 9. 

880, 2 390. which impoffibility d was found- 
ed — 1 


24 1. The 


0 
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h oftatical union, of Chriſt's hu- 
Jl * a hat ure to his eie 390. OS 
2. The. immutability of God, in reſpect of 
his eternal decree, P. 393. to 395. and of 
his promiſe, 5. 395: 10 397. 


3. The juſtice of God, y. 397. to 399. 
4 The — In of Chriſt's bh believed 


in as a Saviour, p. 399. 70 402. 
5. The nature of Chriſt's prieſthood, b. 402, 
to 404. 
The belief of Chriſt's reſurrection affords us, 
1. The ſtrongeſt dehortation from fin, P. 404, 
n 8 
2. The moſt ſovereign conſolation againſt 
nth, þ. 49% 0 » 1 


SERMON XI. 


3 1 Cor. xii. 4, Now there are diverſities of 
"gifts, but the ſame Spirit. p. 409. l 


T HE Holy Ghoſt, the deſign of whole 
miſſion was to confirm chriſtianity, did 
it by. an effuſion of miraculous gifts upon 
the firſt meſſengers of it, P. 409. 70 412. In 

which we conſider, 


I. What thoſe gifts were, p. 412. 3 | 


N „Ordinary, conveyed to us by the media- 
tion of our own endeavours, b. 412. fo 


414. or, 


2. Ex- 
5 


The chief Headi of be Seton. 

2. Extraordinary, immediately from God a- 
lone, p. 414. Auch as the gift of tongues, 
of healing the ſick and raiſing the dead, 
of prophecy, p. 414. to 416. the conti: 
nuation of which miraculous gifts in the 
church was but for a time, 5. 416, 0 
422. | 7 | | 


II. The diverſity of thoſe gifts, 9.42 2. which 
conſiſted, ; | 


1. In variety, b. 422. 10433. 5 oF | 
2. Not in contrariety, p. 433, 434. 


III. The conſequences of their emanation from 
one and the ſame Spirit, Pp. 434. which are, 


1. That this Spirit is God, and hath a per- 
ſonal ſubſiſtence, p. 434. 70 437. 
2. That every one of us may learn humility J 
under, and content with his own abilities, 
P. 437. 10 439. | 
3. That it affords a touchſtone for the trial 
of ſpirits, p. 439. as in the gift of pro- _ 
phecy, of healing, p. 440, 441. of diſ- | 
cerning of ſpirits, of divers tongues, p. 
441, 442. of interpreting, p. 442, 443. 
By which trial we may diſcover ſome 
men's falſe pretences to gifts of the Spirit, 
P. 443, 444- 1 
4. That knowledge and learning are not op- 
polite to grace, p. 445, 446. 5 


©. einn 
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8 Ford. 1011 Klient, «IS! 175 | So | 
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| | | U(ICET: | 2} 
PSALM, cxliv. 10. It is be that grveth falug- 
tion unto kings. P- 449. N. 


Tf an relation between prince and ſubject 
involves in it obedience and protection; 
and the fame relation is between princes and 
God, who gives falvation unto kings, ; P. 449. 
to 451. whoſe providence over them, 


I. Is peculiar and extraordinary, p. 451, 452, 
beſides the uſual operation of cauſes, p. 4 52, 
453. contrary to the deſign of expert per- 
ſons, p. 453, 454. beyond the power of the 


cauſe employed, p. 454, 455. 
II. Making uſe of extraordinary means, 5.45 5 


as, 
I. By endowing them with a more than or- 
dinarv fagicity, 5. 455. 70 4.59. 
2. By giving them a {ingular courage and 
re ſolution, p. 459. 70 461. 
3. By a ſtrange diſpoſition of events for their 
preſervation, p. 461. to 404. 
4. By inclining the hearts of their people to- 
wards then, p. 464. ts 466. 
5. By reicuing them from unſcen and un- 
known miichiets, þ. 466. 0 468. 


6. By 


The chief Heads of the Sermons. 

6. By imprinting an awe of their authority 
on the minds of their ſubjects, p. 469. fo 
921. 

7. By diſpoſing their hearts to virtue and 

, f. 472. 50 474- 


III. The reaſon of this particular providence 


1s, | 

1. Becauſe they are the greateſt inſtruments 
to ſupport government ; to the ends of 
which monarchy is beſt adapted ; and the 
greatneſs of which moſt depends upon their 
perſonal qualifications, p. 476. to 481. 

2. Becauſe they have the moſt powerful in- 
fluence upon the concerns of religion, p, 
481. 70 483. | 


IV. Hence, 1. Princes may learn their duty 
towards God, þ. 484. And, 2. Subjects 
may learn theirs towards their prince, p. 


485. to 487. 
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SERMON I. 


The Doctrine of Merit ſtated, 
and the Impoſſibility of Man's 
meriting of G OD. 


— 


Jos xxii. 2. 


Can a Man be profitable to GOD? 


T is a matter of no ſmall moment certainly 

for a man to be rightly informed, upon 
what ferms, and conditions, he is to tranſact 
with God, and God with him, in the great bu- 
ſineſs of his falvation. For by knowing «por 
what terms he muſt obtain eternal happineſs 
hereafter, he will know alſo, upon what 


grounds he is to hope for, and expect it here; 


and fo be able to govern both his actions and 
expectations according to the nature of the 


thing he is in purſuit of; leſt, otherwiſe, 
he ſhould chance to fail of the prize he runs 
B 2 for, 


4 The Dodlrine of Serm. 1. 
for, by miſtaking the way. he ſhould run in. 4 
St. Paul, as plainly as words can expreſs a 

thing, tells us, that eternal life is the gift 
of God; and conſequently to be expected by 
us only as ſuch: nay, he aſſerts it to be @ 
g in the very ſame verſe in which he af- ? 
firms death to be as due to a ſinner, as Wages | 
are to a workman, Romans vi. 23, Than 
which words nothing certainly can be more 
full and concluſive; that /a/vation- proceeds 
wholly upon free- gißt, though damnation | 
upon ſtrict deſert. 
Nevertheleſs, ſuch is the extreme folly, or : 
rather ſottiſhneſs of man's corrupt nature, 
that this does by no means fatisfy him. For 
though indeed he would fain be happy, yet 
fain would he alſo thank none for it but 
himſelf. And though he finds, that, not 
only his duty but his. neceſſity brings him 
every day upon bis knees to Almighty Gd 
for & very bread he eats; yet when he comes 
to deal with him about ſpiritual (things of 
infinitely greater value) he appears, and acts, 
not as a ſuppliant, but as a merchant; not 
as one, who comes 7o be relieved, but 7o | 
trafick, For ſomething he would receive of |: 
God, and ſomething he would give him; | 
and nothing will content this nſo/ent, yet im- 
loten creature, unleſs he may ſeem to buy | |, 
the : 


—— a 
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Serm. I. 


the very thing he begs. 
pride and baſeneſs of ſome ſpirits, that where 
they receive a benefit too big for them to re- 


Mir /tated. 5 
Such being the 


quite, they will even deny the kindneſs, and 
diſown the obligation. 

Now this great ſelf-deluſion, ſo prevalent 
upon moſt minds, is the thing here encountered 
in the text. The words of which (by an uſual 
way of ſpeech) under an interrogation couch- 
ing a poſiti ve aſſertion, are a declaration of the 
impoſſibility of man's being profitable to God, 
or (which is, all one) of his meriting of God; 
according to the true, proper, and ſtrict ſenſe 
of Merit. Nor does this interrogative way of 
expreſſion import only a bare negation of the 
thing; as, in it ſelf, impoſſible, but alſo a ma- 
nifeſt, undeniable evidence of the ſaid impoſ- 
ſibility; as if it had been ſaid, that nothing 
can be more plainly impoſſible, than for a man 
to be profitable to God; for God to receive any 
advantage by man's righteouſneſs; or to gain any 
thing by his making his ways perfect: and con- 
ſequently, that nothing can be more abſurd, 
and contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, than fora 
man to entertain, and cheriſh ſo irrational a 
conceit, or to affirm ſo groſs a paradox. 

And that no other thing is here meant by a 
man's being profitable to God, but his meriting 
of God, will appear from a true ſtate and ac- 

| | B 3 count 


6 The Doctrine of Serm. 1, 


'count of the nature of merit; which we may 
not improperly define, a right to receive ſome 
good upon the ſcore of ſome good done, together 
with an equivalence or parity of worth between 
the good to be received, and the good done. So 
thatalthough according to the common diviſion 
of juſtice into commutative and. diſtributive, 
that, which is called commutative be employ- 
ed only about the ſtrict value of things, accor- 
ding to an arithmetical proportion, (as the 
ſchools ſpeak) which admits of no degrees; 
and the other ſpecies of juſtice, call'd diſtribu- 
tive (as conſiſting in the diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments) admits of ſome lati- 
| Fude and degrees in the diſpenſation of it; yet, 
in truth, even this diſtribution it ſelf muſt ſo 
far follow the rules of commutation, that the 
good to be diſpenſed by way of reward, ought 
in zu/tice to be equivalent to the work, or acti- 
on, which it is deſign'd as a compenſation of; 
So as by no means to fink below it, or fall 
ſhort of the full value of it. From all which 
(upon a juſt eſtimate of the matter) it follows, 
that, in true philoſophy, Merit is nothing 
elſe, but an inſtance, or exemplification of that 
noted ſaying, or maxim, that one benefattion, 
or good turn requires another; and imports 
neither more nor leſs than a man's claim, or 
title to receive as much good from another, as 


be kad done for him. Thus 


. 
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Serm. 1. MERIT ſlated, 7 


Thus much therefore being premiſed, as an 
explication of the drift, or deſign of the words 
(the words themſelves being too plain and eaſy 
to need any further expoſition) we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, and draw from them theſe four parti- 
culars, 

Firſt, Something ſuppoſed, or implyed in 


them, vix. that men are naturally very prone 


to entertain an opinion, or perſuaſion, that 


they are able to merit of God, or be pro- 
fitable to him. 

Secondly, Something expreſſed, namely, that 
ſuch an opinion or perſuaſion is utterly falſe 
and abſurd; and that it is impoſſible for man 
to merit of God, or to be profitable to him. 

Thirdly, Something inferred from both the 
former, to wit, that the forementioned opinion, 
or perſuaſion is the very ſource or foundation 
of two of the greateſt corruptions, that have 
infeſted the chriſtian church and religion. 
And, 

Fourthly, and laſtly, Something objected 
againſt the particulars diſcourſed of, which 1 
ſhall endeavour to anſwer, and remove; and 
fo conclude this diſcourſe. | 

Of each of which in their order: And, 

Firſt, For the firſt of them. The thing ſup- 
poſed or implyed in the words, namely, that 


men are naturally very prone to entertain an 
4 0/1710: 
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opinion or perſuaſion, that they are able to me- 
rit of God, or be profitable to him. | 
The truth of which will appear from theſe 


- two conſiderations, 


Firſt, That it is natural for them to place 
too high a value both upon themſelves, and 
their own performances. And that this is fo, 
is evident from that univerſal experience, 
which proves it no leſs natural to them, to 
bear a more than ordinary /ove to themſelves, 
and all love (we know) is founded in, and re- 
ſults from a proportionable eſteem of the ob- 
ject loved: So that, look in what degree any 
man loves himſelf, in the ſame degree it will 
follow, that he muſt eſteem himſelf too. Up- 
on which account it 1s, that every man will 
be ſure to ſet his own price upon. what he is, 
and what he does, whether the world will 
come up to it or no; as it ſeldom does. 

That ſpeech of St. Peter to our Saviour is 
very remarkable, in Matt. xix. 27, Maſter, 
(ſays he) we have for/ook all and followed thee, 
what ſhall we have therefore? In which words, 
he ſeems to be upon equal terms with his Lord, 


and to expect no more of him (as he thought) 


but what he ſtrictly had deſerved from him; 
and all this from a conceit that he had done an 
act ſo exceedingly meritorious, that it muſt 
even non plus his maſter's bounty, to quit 
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ſcores with him by a juſt requital. Nay, ſo 
far had the ſame proud ferment got into the 
minds of all the diſciples, that neither could 
their own low condition, nor the conſtant ſer- 
mons of that great example of /e/f-denial and 
humility, whom they daily converſed with; 
nor, laſtly, the correctives of a peculiar grace 
totally clear, and cure them of it. And there- 
fore, no wonder, if a principle ſo deeply 
rooted in nature, works with the whole 
power of nature, and conſidering alſo the 
corruption of nature, as little wonder is it, if 
it runs out with an extravagance equal to its 
power, making the minds of men even drunk 
with a falſe intoxicating conceit of their own * 
worth, and abilities. From whence it is, 
that as man 1s, of all creatures in the world, 
both the moſt deſirous, and the moſt unable to 


advance himſelf : So through pride and indi- 
gence, (qualities which uſually concur in beg- 


gars) none is ſo unwilling to own the bene- 
factions he lives by, and has no claim to, as 
this weak and worthleſs ſelf-admirer, who has 
nothing to be admired in him, but that he 
can, upon ſuch terms, admire himſelf, For 
naked came J into the world, and naked ſhall 


T go out again, ought to be the motto of eve- 


ry man when born, the hiſtory of his life, 


and his epitaph when dead: his emptineſs 
and 
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and ſelf-conſciouſneſs together, cannot but 
make him feel in himſelf (which is the ſureſt 


way of knowing) that he has indeed nothing, 
and yet he bears himſelf as if he could com- 
mand all things; at the ſame time low in con- 
dition, and yet /ofty in opinion; boaſting and 
yet depending, nay, boaſting againſt him, 
whom he depends upon. Which certainly is 
the fouleſt ſo/ec:/m in behaviour, and 4wo of 
the worſt qualities, that can be, in conjun- 
ction. But, 

Secondly, A ſecond conſideration, from 
whence we infer this proneneſs in men to think 
themſelves able to merit of God, or to be pro- 
table to him, is their natural aptneſs to form 
and meaſure their apprehenſions of the ſupreme 
Lord of all things, by what they apprehend, 
and obſerve of the princes and potentates of 
this world, with reference to ſuch as are under 
their dominion. And this 1s certainly, a very 
prevailing fallacy, and fteals too eafily upon 
mens minds, as being founded in the unhappy 
predominance of ſenſe over reaſon; which in 
the preſent condition of man's nature, does 
but too frequently, and fatally take place. For 
men naturally have but faint notions of things 
ſpiritual, and ſuch as incur not into their 
ſenſes; but their eyes, their ears, and their 


A en by them the rule of 
their 
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their faith, but almoſt always the reaſon of 
their practice. And therefore no marvel, if 
they blunder in their notions about God; a be- 
ing, ſo vaſtly above the apprehenſions of ſenſe; 
while they conceive no otherwiſe of him at 
beſt, but as ſome great xing, or prince, ruling 
with a worldly majeſty, and grandeur over ſuch 
puny mortals as themſelves: whereupon, as 
they frame to themſelves no other idea of him, 
but ſuch as they borrow from the royal eſtate 
of an earthly ſovereign, ſo they conceive alfo 
of their own relation to him, and dependence 
upon him, juſt as they do of that which paſſes 
between ſuch a ſovereign and hrs ſubjects; and 
conſequently, fince they find, that there is 79 
prince upon earth ſo abſolute, but that he 
ſtands in as much need of his /ubjefs for ma- 
ny things, as they do, or can ſtand in need of 
him for his government and protection; (by 
reaſon whereof there muſt needs follow a re- 
ciprocal exchange of offices, and a mutual /up- 
ply of wants between them, rendring both 
parties equally neceſſary to one another). I 
ſay, from theſe miſapplied premiſſes, the low, 
groſs, undiſtinguiſhing reaſon of the generality 
of mankind, preſently infers, that the crea- 
ture alſo may, on ſome accounts, be as bene- 
ficial to his creator, as ſuch a /ubjeF is to his 


prince ; and that there may be the like circu- 


lation 
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lation of good turns between them; they being | 
(as they think) within their compals, as really 
uſeful to God, as God for his part is beneficial 

to them ; which- is the true notion of Merit, 

or of being profitable to God. A conceit, 

that ſticks ſo cloſe to Fiche: nature, that nei- 
ther philoſophy, nor religion can wholly remove 
it: and yet if we conſider the limited right, 

which the greateſt prince upon earth has over 
his meaneſt ſlave, and that ab/olute, boundleſs, 
paramount right, which God has over the 
very ſame things, and perſons, which ſach 
princes avow a claim to, and by virtue of 
which tranſcendent right ſomething is God's 
which can never be theirs: and even what is 
theirs is ſtill by much higher title his: I ſay, 
if we conſider this, the ab/urdity, and inconſe- 
quence of all ſuch diſcourſes about the relation 
between God and men, as are taken from what 
we ſee, and obſerve between man and man, as 
governing and governed, is hereby more than 
ſufficiently proved; and yet as abſurd, as fal- 
lacious and inconſeguent as this way of diſ- 
courſing is, it is one of the chief foundations 
of the doctrine of Merit, and conſequently of 
the religion of too great a part of the world: 
a religion tending only to defraud men of their 
true ſaviour, by perſuading them that they 
may be their own, And thus much for the 
0 firſt 
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firſt particular, the hing ſuppoſed in the words, 
to wit, that men are naturally very prone to 
perſuade themſelves, that they are able to mo- 
rit of God, or-be profitable to him. 

I proceed now to the 

Second particular, in which we have ſome- 
thing expreſſed, namely, that ſuch a perſuaſion 
is utterly falſe and abſurd, and that it is im- 


poſſible for men to merit of God, or be profita»” 


ble to him. And this I ſhall evince by ſhew- 
ing the ſeveral ingredients of merit, and the 
conditions neceſſary to render an action meri- 
torious. Such as are theſe four that follow; 
as, 

Firſt, That an action be not due; that is to 
ſay, it muſt not be ſuch as a man ſtands obli- 
ged tothe doing of, but ſuch as be is free either to 
do, or not to do, wethout being chargeable with 
the guilt of any ſinful omiſſon, in caſe he does 

it not. It being no ill account given of me- 
rit by * Spanbemius (the elder,) that it is ops 
bonum indebitum faciens præmium debitum ex 
indebito. For otherwiſe, if that which is due 
may alſo merit, then, by paying what 1 owe, 
J may make my creditors my debtors; and 
every payment would not only clear, but alſo 
transfer the . 


4 5 4 . 3˙%. pag. 782. 
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Beſides, that in all the benefa#rons paſſing 
from Almighty God upon ſuch as ſerve him 
the beſt they can, there could be no ſuch thing 
as liberality; which can never take place but 
where ſomething is given, which the receiver 
cannot challenge: nay, very hardly could there 
be any ſuch thing as git. For if there be firſt 
a claim, then, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, it is not 
ſo properly gift, as payment. Yea, fo vaſt 
would be the comprehenſion of juſtice, that it 
would ſcarce leave any object for favour. But 
God's grace and bounty, being ſo prevented by 
merit, would be ſpectators rather than actors 
in the whole work of man's ſalvation. Nor 
would our obedience to God's poſitive precepts 
only, but alſo to his negative ſometimes ſtrike 
in for their ſhare of merit, and claim to a re- 
ward. And any one, who could plead ſuch 
a negative righteouſneſs, might come and de- 
mand a recompence of God for not drinking 
or whoring, ſwearing or blaſþheming ; juſt as 
the Phariſee did, for not being as the very 
dregs of ſinners; and ſo vouch himſelf merito- 
rious (forſooth) for being a degree or two ſhort 
of ſcandalous. Moreover, amongſt men, it 
would paſs for an obligation between neigh- 
bours, that one of them did not rob or murder 
the other; and a ſufficient plea for prefer ment 


before Kings and governours, not to have de- 
1 


* 
* 
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ſerv'd the Gibbet and the Halter; which is a 
poor plea indeed, when ro have deſerv d 
them proves oftentimes a better. In ſhort, 
upon theſe terms, he, who is not the very 
worſt of villains, muſt commence preſently 


a perſon of a peculiar worth; and bare indem- 


nity will be too low a privilege for the 
merit of not being a clamorous, overgrawn 
malefattor. FO 
But now, that all that any man alive is ca- 
pable of doing, is but an indiſpenſable homage 
to God, and not a free oblation; and that alſo 
ſuch an homage, as makes his obligation to 
what he does much earlier than his doing of it, 
will appear both from the law of nature, and 
that of God's poſitive command: Of each of 
which a word or two, and | 

Firft, For the law of nature. There is no- 
thing that nature proclaims with a louder, and 
more intelligible voice, than, 7hat he, who 
gives 4 being, and afterwards preſerves and 
fupports it, has an indefeaſible claim to what- 
ſoever the faid being fo given, and ſupported 
by him, either is or has or can poflibly do. 
But this is a point, which 1 muſt 3e more par- 
ticular upon, and thereby lay a foundation 
for what J ſhall argue, 4 fortiori, concerning 
God himſelf, from what is to be cbſerved 


amongſt men, Now the right, which one 
man 
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man has to the actions of another, is generally 
derived from one or both of theſe to great 
originals, production, or poſſeſſion. The firſt 
of which gives a parent right over the actions 
of his child; and the other gives a maſter a 
title to whatſoever can be done by his ſervant. 
Which two are certainly the principal, and 
moſt undoubted rights, that take place in the 
world. And both of them are eminently and 
tranſcendently in God, as he ſtands retated to 


men: and, 

Firſt, For production By the * and 
molt entire communication of being, God did 
not only produce, but create man. He gave 
him an exiſtence out of nothing, and while he 
was yet but a mere idea or poſſibility in the 
mind of his eternal maker. That one expreſ- 
ſion of the pſalmiſt, it is he who hath made 
us, and not we our ſelves, being both a full 
account, and an irrefragable demonſtration of 
his abſolute ſovereignty over our perſons, and 
inconteſtable claim to all our ſervices: nor is this 
the utmoſt meaſure of our obligation to- him, 
but as he firſt drew us out of nothing and non- 
exiſtence, ſo he ever fince keeps us from relap- 
ſing into it; his power brought us forth; and 
his providence maintains us. And thus has 
this poor impotent creature been perpetually 


hanging upon the bounty of his great creator, | 


and 


r 
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and by a daily preſervation of his precarious 
being, ſtands obliged to him under the grow- 
ing renewed title of a continual creation. But 
this is not all. There is yet, 

Secondly, Another title; whereby ene perſon 
obtains a tight to all that another can do; and 
that is poſſeſſion. A title, every whit as tran- 
ſcendently in God as the former; as being 
founded in, and reſulting from his foremen- 
tioned prerogative of a creator. Nothing be- 
ing more unqueſtionable, than that the earth 
is the Lord's, and the fullneſs thereof: as the 
" pſalmiſt declares, P/alm xxiv. 1, He is the 
ſole proprietor, and grand landlord of the uni- 
verſe. And moreover, as all things were 
made by him, ſo they were made for him alſo; 
he made all things for himſelf, ſays the wileſt 
of men, Prov. xvi. 4. he is the original effi- 
cient by which, and the great and laſt end for 
which they are: for by him they begun, and 
in him they terminate, after which two en- 
tial relations born by God to man on the one 
ſide, and obliging man to God on the other, 
can there be any thing that is good, either in 
the herng or actions of the latter, which can be 
call'd perfectly his own? any thing which is 
not entirely due to God, and that by a compli- 
cation of the moſt binding and indiſpenſable 

Vor, HI. C titles? 
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titles? and if fo, how and where can there be 
any room for ſuch a thing as merit? 


The civil law tells us, that ſervants have 


not properly a jus, a right or title, to any 
thing, by virtue whereof they can implead, or 
bring an action againſt their lord, upon any 
account whatſoever ; every ſuch ſervant, as the 
law here ſpeaks of, being not only his maſter's 
vaſſal, but alſo part of his poſſeſſions. And 
this right our Saviour himſelf owns, and ſets 
forth to us by an elegant parab le, couching 
under it as ſtrong an argument, Luke xvii. 7, 
8, 9. Which of you (faith he) having a ſer- 
vant plowing, or feeding cattle, will ſay unto 
him by and by, when he 1s come from the field, 
go, and fit down to meat? and will not rather 
 fay unto him, make ready wherewith I may 
ſup; and gird thyſelf and ſerve me, till I have 
caten and drank; and afterwards thou ſhalt 


eat and drink, Doth he thank that ſervant, 


becauſe he did the things that were commanded 
him; I trow not. Where we ſee, upon what 
terms of right, even the moſt diligent, and 
faithful ſervant ſtands with his maſter ; who 
after he had been toiling all day in his maſter's 
buſineſs, dreſſing and manuring his grounds, 
and watering them with the drops of his brow, 
comes home at length Hungry and tired, (where 
if he could find no reward for his hard ſer- 


vice, 
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vice, yet one would think, that he might at 
leaſt expect a diſcharge from any further work, 
and receive the preſent refreſhments of his 
natural food,) yet even then his maſter renews 
his employment, delays his repaſt, and com- 
mands him to /erve and attend him at his ta- 
ble, and with weary limbs, and an empty ſto- 
mach, to expect a diſmiſſion at his pleaſure 
and, all this, without ſo much as any thanks 
for his pains. In which neither is the maſter 
unjuſt, nor the ſervant injured. For he did no 
more than what his condition obliged him to; 
he did but his duty; and duty certainly neither 
is, nor can be meritorious. Thus, I fay, 
ſtands the caſe amongſt men according to the 
difference of their reſpective conditions in this 
world, And if ſo, muſt not the ſame obliga- 
tion, as it paſſes between God and man, riſe 
as much higher, as the condition of a creature 
founds an obligation incomparably greater, 
than that of a bare ſervant poſſibly can? and 
therefore ſince man ſtands bound to God under 
both theſe fitles, to wit, of production, and 
poſſeſſion, how can there be a greater paradox, 
than for ſuch a contemptible, forlorn piece of 
living dirt, to claim any thing upon the ſtock 
of merit from him, who is both his maſter 
and his maker too? no, the very beſt of n:en, 
po the very beſt of their ſervice, have no 
C 2 other 
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other plea before God but prayer ; they indeed 
may beg an alms, but mult not think to ſtand 
upon their terms. But, 

Secondly, Not only the /aw of nature, and 
the reaſon of the thing itſelf, (as we have ſuf- 
ficiently ſhewn) excludes a man from all plea 
of merit, but alſo that further obligation lying 
upon him, and all his ſervices from the poſitrve 
law, and command of God, equally cuts him 
off from the ſame. The known voice of that 
law being, thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, 
and him only ſhalt thou ſerve, Matth. iv. 10. 
And then for the meaſure and extent of that 
ſervice, it is to be bit all the heart, and all 
the ſtrengtb, and all the ſoul, Mark xii. 30. 
Which one comprehenſive injunction graſping 
in it all that humane nature is able to do, and 
by conſequence bringing all that can be done 
by man within the compaſs and verge of duty, 
has left no vacancy or poflibility for merit to 
take place; till it be proved, that a man may 
actually do more, than with all his heart, and 
all his ſtrength and all his foul, he is able to 
do: than which, it is impoſſible, even for 
common ſenſe, to conceive any thing more 
ſenſeleſs and contradictious. And ſo J proceed 
to the | 

II. Condition required to render an action 


meritorious; and that is, that it ſhould really 
| add 
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add to, and better the ſtate of the perſon of 


whom 1t is to merit. The reaſon of which is, 
becauſe all merit (as we have ſhewn before) 
conſiſts properly in a right to receive ſome 


benefit, on the account of ſome benefit firſt done : 


the natural order of things requiring, that 
where a conſiderable advantage has been re- 
ceived, ſomething of the like nature ſhould 
be returned. For that otherwiſe, if one part 
of the world ſhould be always upon the re- 
ceiving hand, and never upon the reſtoring, 
that part would be a kind of monſtrous dead 
weight upon the other, and all that was good 
and uſeful to mankind would by an enormous 
diſparity lean wholly on one fide, 

But to bring the forementioned condition of 
merit home to our preſent purpoſe. And 
thereby to ſhew how far God is capable of re- 
ceiving from man, and man of giving to God, 
it may not be amiſs briefly to repreſent to our- 
ſelves, what God is, and what man is, and by 
conſequence how the caſe of giving and re- 
ceiving muſt ſtand on God's part, and how on 
man's. And here in the 

Firſt place, God offers himſelf to our con- 
ſideration as a being finitely perfect, infinite- 
ly happy, and jelf-fufficient ; depending upon 
no ſupply, or revenue from abroad, but (as [ 
may ſo expreſs it) retreating wholly into him- 

„ ſelf, 
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ſelf, and there living for ever upon the inex- 
hauſtible ſtock of his own eſſential fulneſs; 

and, as a fountain owes not its ſtreams to any 
poor, adventitious infuſions from without, but 
to the internal, unfailing plenties of its own 
ſprings; fo this mighty, all-comprehending 
being which we call God, needs no other hap- 
pineſs, but to contemplate upon that which 


he actually is, and ever was, and ſhall be poſ- 


ſeſſed of. From all which it follows, that the 
divine nature and beatitude, can no more ad- 
mit of any addition to it, than we can add 
degrees to infinity, new meaſures to immenſity, 
and further improvements to a boundleſs, abſo- 
lute, unimproveable perfection: for ſuch a be- 
ing is the great God, who is one of the par- 
ties whom we are now diſcourſing of. Ne- 
vertheleſs, to carry the caſe a little further; 
ſuppoſing for the preſent, that the divine na- 
ture and felicity were capable of ſome further 
addition and encreaſe, let us in the 

Second place, caſt our eye upon the other 
party concern'd, and conſider, whether man 
be a being fit, and able to make this addition; 
man, I ſay, that poor, flight, inconſiderable 
nothing; or at beſt a pitiful /omething beholden 
to every one of the elements, as well as com- 


Founded of them, and living as an eleemoſina- 


ry upon a perpetual contribution from all, 
and 
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and every part of the creation; this creature 
clothing him, another feeding him, a third 
curing him when ek, and a fourth comfor- 
ting and refreſhing him when well. In a word, 
e ſabſiſts by the joint alms of heaven and earth; 
ind ſtands at the mercy of every thing in na- 
ture, which is able either to help, or hurt him. 
And is this now the perſon who is to oblige 
his maker? to indent and drive bargains with 
the Almighty? thoſe, I am ſure, who in their 
ſeveral ages, have been reputed moſt eminent 
for their knowledge of God and of them- 
ſelves too, uſed to ſpeak at much another rate 
concerning both. My goodneſs (ſays David) 
extendeth not to thee, Pſal. xvi. 2. And 
again, F thou be righteous (ſays Elihu to Job 
what giveſt thou him? or what does he receive 
at thy hands? Job xxxv. 7. ſo that St. Paul 
might well make that challenge without ex- 
pecting ever to ſee it anſwered in Rom. xi. 35, 
Who hath firſt given to him and it fhall be re- 
compenced to him again? For let man but firſt 
prove the debt, and the Almighty will be ſure 
to pay it. But moſt fully of all does our Sa- 
viour himſelf determine this point in that re- 
markable concluſion of the forecited parable, 
in Luke xvii. 10. where he inſtructs his diſci- 
ples, After they had done all that was com- 
manded them, to acknowledge themſelves un- 
C 4 profitable 
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proſitable ſervants; that is to ſay, ſuch as 
God, upon no account whatſoever, was, or 
could be at all the better for, And a clearer 
text certainly, and more direct and home a- 
gainſt all pretence of merit, neither lau nor 
goſpel can afford, 

Nevertheleſs, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſome have found out ſuch an expolition of it 
as (if admitted) renders it of no force at all 
againſt this doctrine of merit. For firſt, they 
abſolutely caſhier the litera], expreſs ſenſe of 
the words, and in the room of it introduce a 
figure called by the Greeks wears, which to 
diminiſh, or degrade a thing, expreſſes it in 


terms repreſenting it much leſs than indeed it 


is; as when we fay, a thing is /ma/ler than an 
atom, leſs than nothing, and the like; ſuch 
words are not to be underſtoad literally, but 
import only, that the thing ſpoken of is very 
inconſidęrable. Accordingly, when Chriſt bids 
his diſciples after their beſt and moſt exact per- 
formances acknowledge themſelves unprofita- 
ble ſervants, we are not (ſay theſe expoſitors) 
to conclude from hence, that really they were 
ſo, but that Chrif only read them a lecture of 
humility, and ſelf-abaſement towards God, in 
ſpeaking but meanly and lowly of their own 
piety, how differently ſoever it might deſerve 
to be valued, according to the ſtrict eſtimate of 

the 
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the thing itſelf. So that by all this (it ſeems) 
our Saviour was only teaching thoſe about 
him, how to paſs compliments upon Almigh- 
ty God, their profeſſing of themſelves unpro- 
fitable ſervants, amounting to no more than 
if they had told him, they were bis humble 
ſervants. The meaning of which words (it 
they have any meaning at all) the faſhionable 
cuſtom of genteel lying will much better ac- 
2 count for, than the language of ſcripture (the 
word of truth) 1s able todo, But in the mean 
time, what an inſufferable perverſion of the 
 eorittenword iis it, to affix ſuch a ſenſe to any 
text of it, as this forced expoſition here does? 
which manifeſtly turns a moſt devout confeſ- 
ſion to Almighty God into a piece of court- 
ſip; a principal truth into a mere trope or fi- 
gure; and, in a word, one of the higheſt du- 
ties of a chriſtian into a falſe, fulſome and (at 
beſt) an empty expreſſion. And ſo ] pals to the 
III. Condition required to render an acti- 
on meritorious; and that is, that there be an 
equal proportion of value between the action, 
and the reward. This being evident from the 
foundation already laid by us; to wit, that 
the nature of merit conſiſts properly in ex- 
change; and that, we know mult proceed ac- 
cording to a parity of worth on both ſides, 
commutgtion being moſt properly between 


things 
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things equivalent. But now the prize we run 


for, in all our religious performances, is no 
leſs a thing than /zfe eternal, and a beatifick 
enjoyment of God himſelf for ever; and can 
any man, not quite abandoned by his reaſon, 
imagine a few, weak, broken actions, a com- 
petent price for heaven and immortality? and 
fit to be laid in the balance with an exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory? Is there any thing 
in duſt and aſhes, that can deſerve to dwell 
with God, and to converſe with angels? or 
can we, who live by ſenſe, and act by ſenſe, 
do any thing worthy of thoſe joys which not 
only exceed our ſenſes, but alſo tranſcend our 
intellectuals? can we do beyond what we can 
think, and deſerve beyond what we can do? 
for let us rate our beſt, and moſt exact ſer- 
vices according to the ſtrict rules of morality, 
and what man is able to carry fo ſteady an 
hand in any religious performance, as to ob- 
ſerve all thoſe conditions, that are abſolutely 
neceſſary to anſwer the full meaſures of the 
law? No, this is ſuch a pitch of acting as the 
preſent ſtrength of nature muſt not pretend to. 
And if not, how can an action, ſhort of com- 
pleat morality, ſet up for meritorious? 

The papiſts, we know, in their diſputes 
upon this ſubject, diſtinguiſh merit into that 
which is de condigno, which merits a reward 

upon 
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germ. 1, MERIT ffated. 27 
upon terms of juſtice, and by reaſon of the in- 
herent worth and value of the work done; and 
that on the other fide to be de congrus, which, 
tho it cannot claim a reward upon thoſe 
terms, and from the preciſe worth, and value 
of the work 7t/elf, yet is ſuch, that God would 
not act ſuitably, and congruouſly, to the equity 
and goodneſs of his nature, if he ſhould not re- 
ward it. Theſe two ſorts of merit, I fay, 


they hold, but are not yet agreed, which of 


the two they ſhould ſtate the merit of their 


good works upon. For /ome boldly aflert, 


that they merit the former jway, to wit, by 
their own inherent worth and value; and 
* ſome, that they merit only the latter way, that 
is by being ſuch, as the equity and goodneſs of 
| God cannot but reward; and laſtly, others, (as 


particularly Be/larmine) hold that they merit 
both ways; to wit, partly by condignity, and 


partly by congruity. 


In anſwer to which, 8 diſputing any 
thing againſt their merit of condignity (ſince it 
more than ſufficiently confutes it ſelf) Iutterly 
deny the whole foundation of their merit de con- 
gruo, as to any obligation on God's part to re- 
ward our religious ſervice upon the ſcore of 
equity; fince upon that account God can be 
under no obligation to do any thing: foraſ- 
much as there is no ſuch thing, as eguity in 


3 
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God, diſtin& from his ju/tice and mercy; and 
the exerciſe of his mercy muſt on all hands 
needs be granted to be free; how much ſoever 
that of his juſtice may, by ſome, be thought 
otherwiſe. | 

Amongſt men, I confeſs, there is ſuch an 
obligation, as that of Equity; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe men ſtand obliged by a ſuperior 
law to exerciſe mercy, as well as juſtice; which 
God does not: and therefore though there 
may be ſuch a thing as a meritum de congruo 
between man and man, yet between God and 
man, (ſince God is under uo obligation to ſhew 
mercy, where his own word has not firſt obli- 
ged him) no ſuch merit can take place. 

But, beſides, this 15 not the point, whether 
or no it be congruous to the goodneſs of God, 
for him to reward ſuch or ſuch actions? for 
there be many thouſands of things and actions 
very congruous for God to do, which yet by his 
nature, he is not obliged to do, nor ever will 
do; ſo that the bare congruity of any thing, or 
action to the divine nature, lays no obligation 
upon God to do it at all. But the point lies 
here; to wit, whether it be /@ congruous to 
God to reward the obedience, and good actions of 
men, that it is incongruous to his nature not to 
do it: And this J utterly deny. For if it were 
incongruous to his nature not to reward them, 

it 
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it would be neceſſary for him to reward them; 
and then indeed merit muſt upon equal neceſ- 
ſity take place. But if God be not bound to 
reward every act, which it may be ſuitable or 
congruous for him fo reward (as we have 
ſhewn that he is not) then mer:tum de congruo, 
is but merit equivocally ſo called; and the 
forementioned diviſion of merit is not a diviſi- 


on of a genus into two ſeveral ſpecies, but on- 


ly a diſtribution of an equzvocal term into its 
ſeveral fignifications; and conſequently to give 
the name of merit with reſpect to God, to 
that which is ſo only de congruo, is a mere tri- 
fling about words, without any regard had to 
the ſenſe of them. Nor let any one here ob- 
ject the frequent uſe of the terms mereri and 
meritum by the fathers and other ancient 
church-writers; for they uſe them not in a 
ſenſe importing claim upon the ſcore of ſtrict. 
juſtice, but only as they ſignify the actual ob- 
tainment of any thing from God, upon the 


| ſock of free promiſe, by coming up to the con- 


ditions of it: which by no means reaches that 
ſenſe of the word which we have been hither- 
to diſputing againſt. In ſhort therefore the 
queſtion ſtands thus: Does this meritum de 
congruo, from the nature of the thing it ſelf, 
oblige God to reward it, or does it not? if it 


does, then I am ſure that merit of condignity 
does 
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does the ſame, and can do no more; and fo 


the diſtinction between them is but verbal, and 
ſuperfluous. But if, on the other hand, 17 
does not oblige God, then J affirm, that it is 
not ſo much as merit; for where there is no 
obligation on one ſide, there can be no merit 
on the other. To which we may add this 
further conſideration, that the aſſerting of ſuch 
a merit of congruity, is altogether as arrogant, 
as to aſſert that of condignity; foraſmuch as 
it equally binds God, and brings him under 
as great a neceſſity of rewarding, as the other 
can; and that not by reaſon of his own free 
word, and promiſe obliging him to it, (of 
which more anon) but becauſe of a certain 
Worth and value inherent in the work itſelf ; 
which makes it incongruous, and conſequent- 
ly impoſſible, for God not to reward it; fince 
it muſt needs be impoſſible for him to do any 
thing zncongruous to himſelf, or to any of his 
attributes. | 
From all which it follows, that the third con- 
dition required to make an action meritorious, 
is here failing alſo. Which is, that the excel- 
lency of the work be commenſurate to the value 
of the reward, And fo I am come at length 
to the 
Fourth and laſt condition, or ingredient of 
merit, And that is, that he who does a work, 
| whereby 
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whereby he would merit of another, does it ſole- 


ly by his own ſtrength, and not by the firength 
or power of him, from whom he 1s to merit, 
The reaſon of which is, becauſe otherwiſe the 
work would not be entirely a man's own. And 
where there is no property, there can be no 
exchange, all exchange being the alienation of 
one property or title tor another, And I have 
all along ſhewn, that the nature of merit is 
founded in commutation. 

But now, how great an hand, or rather 
what a total influence God has in all our acti- 
ons, that known maxim jointly received both 
by heathens and chriſtians, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates ; namely, that in him we live, and move, 
and have our being, And fo intimately and 
inſeparably does this influence join itſelf with 


all the motions of the creature, that it puz- 


zles the deepeſt and moſt acute philoſophers to 
diſtinguiſh between the actions of /econd cauſes, 
and the concurrence of the firſt, ſo as to reſcue 
them from a downright identity. According- 
ly in Philip. ii. 13. the apoſtle tells us, that it 
is God who worketh in us not only to do, but 
alſo to will according to his good pleaſure. And 
if in every good inclination, as well as action, 
God be the worker, we muſt needs be the rec. 
pient ſubjects of what is wrought: and to be 
recipient certainly is not meritorious. 


In 
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In all the a&:ons of men, though we natu- 
rally fix our eye only upon ſome viſible agent; 
yet {till there is a ſecret inviſible ring which 
is the fir/t mover of and conveys an activity to 
every power and faculty both of /oz] and body, 
though it be diſcerned by neither, Upon which 
account it is, that St. Auftin ſays, that in all 
that God does for us, he only crowns his own 
works in us; the ſame hand ſtill enabling us 
to do, which ſhall hereafter reward us for what 
| wwe have done. And if, according to theſe 
terms, and thoſe words alſo of the ſþouſs to the 
ſame purpoſe, Cantic. i. 4. Draw me and J 
will follow thee; our coming to God be from 
nothing elſe, but from his drawing us to him- 
ſelf, how can we merit of him by our follow- 
ing him, or coming to him? for can any one 
oblige me by a preſent bought with my own 
money? or by giving me that which I firſt 
gave him? and yet the caſe here is much the 
ſame. For as apt as we are to flatter ourſelves, 
and to think and ſpeak big upon this ſubject, 
yet in truth by all that we do or can do, wedo 
but return God ſomething of his own. Much 
like the rivers, which come rolling with a 
mighty noiſe, and pour themſelves into the 
ſea, and yet as high as they ſwell, and as loud 
as they roar, they only reſtore the ſea her own 
waters: That which flows into her in one 
place, 
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place, having been firſt drawn from her. in 
another. In a word, can the earth repay the 
heavens for their influences, and the clouds 
for that verdure, and fertility which they be- 
ſtow upon it? or, can dirt and dunghills re- 
quite the ſun and the light for ſhining upon 
them? No certainly; and yet what poor ſha- 
dows, and faint repreſentations are theſe of 
that infinitely greater inability, even of the 
nobleſt of God's creatures to preſent him with 
any thing, which they were not firſt beho/den 
to him for! It is clear therefore, that ſince 
man, in all his duties and ſervices, never had 
any thing of his own to ſet up with, but has 
trafficked all along upon a borrowed itock, the 


fourth and laſt condition required to make his 


performances meritorious utterly fails him. Fs 
And thus I have diſtinctly gone over the 
ſeveral conditions of merit. As firſt, That the 
meritorious a& be not due. Secondly, That it 
really add to, and better the condition of him 
from whom it merits. Thirdly, That there 
be a parity of value between the work and the 
reward. And fourtbly and laſtly, That it be 
done by the /ole ftrength of bim who merits, 
and not by the help and ſtrengtb of him, from 
whom he merits, Theſe four, I ſay, are the 
eſſential ingredients, and indiſpenſable condi- 
tions of merit, And yet, not one of them all 
Vor. III. D agrees 
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agrees to the very beſt of man's actions, with 
reference to Almighty God. Nevertheleſs, in 
deſpight of all theſe deplorable impotences, 
we ſee what a towring principle of pride works 
in the hearts of men, and how mightily it 
makes them affect to be their own ſavzours, 
and even while they /zve upon God, to depend 
upon themſelves: To be poor and proud being 
the trueſt character of man ever ſince the 
pride of our firſt parents threw us into this 
forlorn condition. And thus I have finiſhed 
the ſecond and main particular propoſed from 
theſe words, and expreſſed in them, namely, 
that it is mpaſſ. tle for men by their beſt ſer- 
vices to merit of God, or be profitable to him. 
I proceed now to the 

Third Particular, which exhibits to us ſome- 
thing by way of Inference from the two former; 
to wit, that this perſuaſion of man's being able 


to merit of God, 1s the ſource, and foundation 


of two of the greateſt corruptions of religion 
that have infeſted the chriſtian church; and 
thoſe are pelagianiſm and popery. And, 

Firſt, For pelagianiſm. It chiefly ſprings 
from, and 1s reſolvable into this one point, 
namely, That a man contributes ſomething of 
his own, which he had not from God, towards 
his own ſalvation: and that not @ bare Jome- 
thing only, but ſuch a ſomething alſo, as is the 

principal 
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principal and moſt eſfectual cauſe of his ſalva- 
tion. Foraſmuch as that which he receives 
from God, (according to Pelagius) is only 4 
power to will and to do; which a man may 
very well have; and carry to hell with him, 
as thoſe who go to hell, no doubt, do. But 
that which obtains heaven, and actually ſaves 
a man, is the right uſe of that power, and the 
free determination of his will; which (as the 
ſame Pelagius teaches) a man has wholly from 
himſelf, and accordingly may wholly thank 
himſelf for. So that in anſwer to that que- 
ſtien of the apoſtle, 1 Cor. iv. 7. Quis te diſcre- 
vit? who made thee to differ from another ? 
and that as to the grand diſcrimination of 
faint and reprobate? the pelagian mult reply, 
if he will ſpeak pertinently and confiſtently 
with himſelf; why; I made myſelf to differ, 
by ufing the powers, which God gave me; as I 
ſhould do; which my neighbour did not; and 
for that reaſon I go to heaven, and he to Hell; 
and as he can blame none but himſelf for the 
one; ſo I am beholden to none but myſelf for 
the other. This, I ſay; is the main of the 
pelagian divinity, though much more com- 
pendiouſly delivered in that known but lewd 
aphoriſm of theirs. A Deo habemus quod ſu- 
mus homines, a nobis autem ipſis quod ſumus 
juſti. To which we may add another of their 

D 2 principles, 
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principles, to wit, that if a man does all that 
naturally he can do (ſtill underſtanding here- 
by the preſent ſtate of nature) God 7s bound 
in juſtice to ſupply, whatſoever more ſhall be 
neceſſary to ſalvation, Which premiſſes if 
they do not directly, and unavoidably infer in 
man a power of meriting of God, the world 
is yet to ſeek, what the nature and notion of 
merit is. Accordingly, both Gelaſius, and 
St. Auſtin, in ſetting down the points wherein 
the catholick church differed from the pelagi- 
ans, aſſign this for one of the chief, that the 
felagians held gratiam Dei ſecundum homi- 
num merita conferri, And, the truth is, upon 
their ex A a man may even merit the incar- 
nation of Chrift : for if there be no /aving 
grace without it, and a man may do that 
which ſhall oblige God in zuft:ce to vouchſafe 
bim ſuch grace, (as with no ſmall felf-contra- 
diction theſe men uſe to ſpeak) then let them 
qualify and ſoften the matter with what words 
they pleaſe; I affirm, that upon theſe terms, 
a man really merits his ſalvation, and by con- 
ſequence all that is, or can be neceſſary there- 
unto. 

In the mean time, throughout all this pela- 
gian ſcheme, we have not ſo much as one 
word of man's natural impotency to ſpiritual 


things, (though inculcated and wrote in both 
teſtaments 
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6 teſtaments with a ſun· beam) nor conſequently 
of the neceſſity of ſome powerful, divine ener- 
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gy to bend, encline and effeftually draw man's 


; will, to ſuch objects, as it naturally reſiſts, 
and is averſe to: Not a word, I ſay, of this, 
or any thing like it; (for thoſe men uſed to ex- 


plode, and deny it all; as their modern off- 
ſpring amongſt us alſo do:) And yet this paſ- 


| fed for ſound, and good divinity in the church 
in St. Auſtin's time; and within lefs than an 
hundred years fince, in our church too: till 
| pelagianiſm, and ſocinianiſm, deiſm, tritheiſm, 


atheiſm, and a ſpirit of innovation, the root 


of all, and worſe than all, broke in upon us, 
and by falſe ſchemes and models countenanced 


and encouraged, have given quite a new face 


to things: though a new face is certainly the 


worſt and moſt unbecoming that can be ſet 
upon an old religion. But 

Nonaly, To proceed to another fort of men 
famous for corrupting chriſtianity more ways 
than one; to wit, thoſe of the church of Rome. 
We ſhall find, that this doctrine of man's be- 
ing able to merit of God is one of the chief 
foundations of popery alſo. Even the great 
Diana, which ſome of the moſt experienced 
crafts-men in the worl ddo with ſo much zeal 
Jacrifice to, and male ſhrines for, and, by ſo 


doing, get their living, and that a very plen- 


D 3 tiful, 
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tiful, and ſplendid one too; as knowing full 
well, that without it the grandeur of their 
church (which is all their religion) would 
quickly fall to the ground. For if there be no 
merit of good works, then no ſupererogation, 
and if no ſupererogation, no indulgences, and 
if no indulgences, then it is to be feared, that 
the ſiluverſmith's trade will run low, and the 
credit of the pontifical 5ank begin to fail. So 
that the very marrow, the life, and ſpirit of 
popery lies in a ſtiff adherence to this doctrine: 
the grand queſtion ſtill infiſted upon by theſe 
merchants being quid dabitis, and the great 
commodity ſet to ſale by them being merit. 

For can any one think that the pope, and his 
cardinals, and the reſt of their ecclefaſtical 
grandees, care a ruſh whether the w2ll of man 
be free, or no, (as the jeſuiſts ſtate the freedom 
of it on the one ſide, and dominicans and jan- 
ſeniſts on the other) or that they at all concern 
themſelves about juſtification and free grace, 
but only as the artificial ſtating of ſuch points 
may ſometimes ſerve them in their ſpiritual 

traffick, and now and then Help them to turn 

the penny, No; they value not their c 

any further, than they furniſh their markets; 

nor regard any Gaſpbel but that of cardinal 

Pallavicini; which profeſſedly owns it for 


the main deſign of chriſtianity, to make men 
| as 
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as rich, as great, and as happy, as they can 
be in this world. And the grand inſtrument 
to compaſs all this by, is the doctrine of merit. 
For how elſe could it be, that ſo many in that 
communion ſhould be able to ſatisfy themſelves 
in doing ſo much leſs, than they know they 
are required to do, for the ſaving of their 
ſouls, but that they are taught to believe, that 
there are ſome again in the world who % 2 
great deal more than they are bound to do, and 
ſo may very well keep their neighbour's lamp 
| from going out, by having oi enough both to 
| ſupply their own, and a comfortable overplus 
beſides, to lend, or (which is much better) 
to /ell, in ſuch a caſe. Ina word, take away 
| the foundation, and the houſe muſt fall; and, 
in like manner, beat down merit, and down 
goes popery too. And fo at length (that I 
may not treſpaſs upon your patience too much) 
I deſcend to the 

Fourth and laſt particular, propoſed at firſt 
from the words. Which was fo remove an ob- 
jection, naturally api to iſſue from the forego- 
ing particulars. The objection is obvious, 
and the anſwer to it needs not be long. It 
proceeds thus, 

If the doctrine hitherto advanced, be true, 
can there be a greater diſcouragement to men 
in their chriſtian courſe, than to conſider, that 

D 4 all 
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all their obedience, all their duties and choiceſt 
performances are nothing worth, in the fight 
of God? and that they themſelves, after they 
have done heir beft, their utmoſt, and their 


very all in his ſervice, are ſtill, for all that, 


uſeleſs and unprofitable, and ſuch as can plead 
9 recompence at all at his hands? This you 
will ſay is very hard; but to it I anſwer, 

Firſt, That it neither ought, nor uſes to be 
any diſcouragement 70 4 beggar (as we all are 
in reſpect of Almighty God) to continue aſk- 
ing an alms, and doing all that he can to ob- 
tain it, though he knows he can do nothing 
to claim it. But, 

Secondly, 1 deny, that our diſavowing #bzs 
doctrine of merit, cuts us off from all plea to 
a recompence for our chriſtian obedience at the 
hands of God. It cuts us off indeed from all 
plea to jt upon the ſcore of condignity and 


firift juſtice: But then ſhould we not on the 


other fide conſider, whether God's juſtice be 
the only thing that can oblige him in his tranſ- 
aCtings with men? For does not his veracity, 
and his promiſe oblige him as much as hrs ju- 
flice can? And has he not poſitively promiſed 
to reward our ſincere obedience ? Which pro- 
miſe, though his mere grace and goodneſs in- 
duced him to make, yet his eſſential truth 
ſands mo to ſec performed. For tho' ſome 

have 
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have ventur'd ſo far as to declare God under 
no obligation to inflict the eternal torments of 
hell (how peremptorily ſoever threatned by 
him) upon men dying in their fins; yet I ſup- 
poſe, none will be ſo hardy, or rather ſhame- 
| leſs, as to affirm it free for God, to perform, 

or not perform his promiſe; the obligation of 
| which being ſo ab/olute, and unalterable, I do 
here further affirm, that upon the trueſt, and 
' moſt aſſured principles of practical reaſon 
there is as ſtrong, and as enforcing a motive 


from the immutable truth of God's promiſe to 
raiſe men to the higheſt, and moſt heroick 
acts, of a chriſtian life, as if every ſuch ſingle 
act could by its own intrinfic worth merit a 
glorious eternity, For to ſpeak the real truth, 
and nature of things, that which excites en- 
deavour, and ſets obedience on work, 7s not 
properly a belief, or perſuaſion of the merit of 
our works, but the aſſurance of our reward. 
And can we haye a greater aſſurance of this, 
than that 7rutb itſelf, which cannot break its 
word, has promiſed it? For the Moſt High, 
and Holy One (as we have ſhewn, and may 


with reverence ſpeak,) has pauned his word, 


his name, and his honour to reward the ſted- 
faſt, finally perſevering obedience of every 
one within the covenant of grace, notwith- 
ſtanding its legal imperfection 

And 
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And therefore, tho' we have all the reaſon 
in the world to bluſh at the worthleſs empti- 
neſs of our beſt duties, and to be aſhamed of 
the poorneſs, and ſhortneſs of our moſt com- 
pleat actions, and, in a word, to think as 
meanly of them and of ourſelves for them, 
as God himſelf does, yet ſtill let us build both 
our practice, and our comfort upon this one 
concluſion, as upon a rock; that, though after 
we have done all, we are ſtill unprofitable ſer- 
vants, yet becauſe we have done all, God has 
engaged himſelf to be a gracious maſter. 


To whom therefore be rendred, and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for ever- 
more. Amen, 
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Take heed therefore, that the light 
which is in thee be not darkneſs. 


S Light is certainly one of the moſt 
glorious, and uſeful creatures that ever 

iſſued from the wiſdom, and power of the 
great Creator of the world ; ſo were the eye of 
the ſoul as little weakned by the Fall, as the 
eye of the body, no doubt the /ight within us 
would appear as much more glorious than the 
light without us, as the ſpiritual, intellectual 
part of the creation exceeds the glories of the 
ſenſible, and corporeal. As to the nature of 
which light, to give ſome account of it before 
I proceed further, and that without entring in- 


to thoſe various notions of it, which ſome have 
| | amuſed 
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amuſed the world with; it is, in ſhort, that 
which philoſophers in their diſcourſes about 
the mind of man, and the firſt origins of 
knowledge, do ſo much magnify by the name 
of recta ratio; that great ſource and princi- 
ple, (as they would have it) both of their Phi- 
loſophy, and religion. 

For the better explication of which J muſt, 
— to a common but neceſſary diſtincti- 

n, (and elſewhere made uſe of by me) ob- 
— that this recta ratio may be taken in a 
double ſenſe. 

Firſt, For thoſe maxims, or general truths; 
which, being collected by the obſervations of 
reaſon, and formed thereby into certairi pro- 
poſitions, are the grounds and principles, by 
which men govern both their diſcourſe and 
Practice, according to the nature of the ob- 
jects that come before them: or, 

Secondly, It may be taken for that Faculty, 
or power of the ſoul, by which it forms theſe 
maxims or propoſitions, and afterwards dif- 
courſes upon them. And fo no doubt it is to 
be taken here. 

For propoſitions themſelves, as to the truth 
of them, are neither capable of increaſe, or 
decreaſe, improvement, or diminution ; but 
the powers and faculties of the ſoul are capa· 
ble of both; that is, of becoming ſtronger of 

| weaker, 
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' weaker, according as men ſhall uſe, or abuſe, 
cultivate, or neglect them. Upon which ac- 
count this recta ratio can be nothing elſe, but 
that intellectual power or faculty of the ſoul, 
which every one is naturally endowed with. 


To which faculty, as there belong two 


grand, and principal offices; to wit, one to 
inform or direct, and the other to command or 
oblige ; ; ſo the ſaid faculty ſuſtains a different 
| oioig or denomination according to each of 
them. For as it ſerves to inform the ſoul, by 
diſcovering things to it, ſo it is called the light 


F nature; but as it obliges the ſoul, to do this, 


or forbear that (which it does, as it is actua- 


ted, or informed with thoſe forementioned ge- 
neral truths or maxims,) ſo it is called the 
law of nature: which two offices, though be- 
longing to one and the ſame faculty, are very 
different, For the former of them, to wit, 
its enlightening or informing quality, extends 
much further than its ob/:g:ng virtue does; 
even to all things knowable in the mind of 
man ; but the latter only to ſuch things, as are 
matter of practice, and ſo fall under a moral 
conſideration. Beſides, that this ob/zging qua- 
lity muſt needs alſo preſuppoſe the enlightening 
quality as eſſentially going before it. For, as 
no law can bind, till it be notified or pro- 


mulged; ſo neither can this faculty of the foul 
oblige 
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oblige a man, till it has firſt informed him. By 
which we ſee, that the /ight of nature, accor- 
ding to the eſſential order of things, precedes 
the law of nature, and conſequently in ſtrict- 
neſs of ſpeech, ought to be diſtinguiſhed from 
it, how much ſoever ſome have thought fit 
to confound them. And I doubt not, but it is 
this, which the text here | om intends 
by the light within us. 

Nevertheleſs, ſince the word conſcience takes 
in both, and ſignifies as well a light to inform, 
as it imports and carries with it alſo à law to 
oblige us, I ſhall indifferently expreſs this /zght 
by the name of conſcience (as a term equiva- 
lent to it) in all the following particulars; but 
ſtill this ſhall be, with reſpect to its informing 
rather than to its ob/iging office. Foraſmuch 
as it is the former of theſe only which is the 
proper effect of /ight, and not the latter. For 
tho' conſcience be both a light, and (as it com- 
mands under God) a law too; yet as it is a 
light, it is not formally a law. For if it were, 
then whatſoever it diſcovered to us, it would 
alſo oblige us to. But this is not ſo; ſince it 
both may, and does diſcover to us the ind:f- 
ferent nature of many things and actions with- 
out obliging us either to the practice or for- 
| bearance of them; which one conſideration 


alone 1s ſufficient to ſet the difference between 
the 


8 
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the enlightning and the obliging office of con- 
ſcience, clear beyond all objection. 

And thus much I thought fit to premiſe, 
concerning the nature of the light here ſpoken 
of by our Saviour, and intended for the ſubject 
of the preſent diicourſe. Which /:ght, as it 
is certainly the great and ſovereign gift of God 


to mankind, for the guidance and government 


of their actions, in all that concerns them, 


| with reference to this life, or a better; ſo it 
is alſo as certain, that it is capable of being 
turned into darkneſs, and thereby made whol- 


ly uſeleſs for ſo noble a purpoſe, 

For ſo much the words of the text import; 
nor do they import only a bare poſib:/ity, that 
it may be fo, but alſo a very high probability, 
that, without an extraordinary prevention, it 
will be ſo. For as much as all warning, in 
the very reaſon of the thing, and according to 
the natural force of ſuch expreſſions, implics 
in it theſe two things. Firſt, Some very con- 
ſiderable evil, or miſchief warned againſt; and 
ſecondly, an equal danger of falling into it : 
Without which all warning would be not 
only ſuperfluous, but ridiculous, 

Now, both theſe, in the preſent caſe, are 
very great; as will appear by a diſtinct conſi- 
deration of each of them. And 


Vor, III. E Firſt, 
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Firſt, For the Evil which we are warned 
or caution'd againſt; to wit, the furning of 
this light within us into darkneſs. An evil fo 
unconceivably great, and comprehenſive, that, 
to give an account of the utmoſt extent of it, 
would poſe our thoughts, as well as nonplus 
our expreſſions. But yet to help our appre- 
henſions of it the beſt we can, let us but conſi- 
der with ourſelves thoſe intolerable evils which 
bodily blindneſs, deafneſs, ſtupefaction, and an 
utter deprivation of all ſenſe muſt unavoidably 
ſubject the outward man to. For what is one, 
in ſuch a condition, able fo do? And what is 
he not liable to ſuffer? and yet doing and ſuf- 
fering, upon the matter, comprehend all that 
concerns a man in this world, If ſuch an one's 
enemy ſeeks his life (as he may be ſure, that 
ſome or other will, and poflibly ſuch an one 
as he takes for his trueſt friend) in this forlorn 
caſe, he can neither /ee nor hear, nor percezve 
his approach, till he finds himſelf aCtually in 
his murdering hands, He can neither encoun- 
ter, nor eſcape him, neither in his own de- 
fence give, nor ward off a blow: For whatſo- 
ever blinds a man, 2þ/o facto diſarms him; fo 
that being thus bereft both of his „et and of 
all his /en/es beſides, what ſuch an one can be 
fit for, unleſs it be to ſet up for prophecy, or 


believe tranſubſtantiation, I cannot imagine. 
Theſe, 
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Theſe, I fay, are ſome of thoſe fatal miſ- 
chiefs, which corporal blindneſs and inſenſibi- 
lity expoſe the body to; and are not thoſe of 
a /piritual blindneſs unexpreſſibly greater? For 
muſt not a man, labouring under this, be ut- 
terly at a loſs, how to diſtinguiſh between the 


twogrand governing concerns of life, good and 
evil? and may not the ignorance of theſe coſt 
us as dear as the knowledge of them did our 
F firſt parents? Lyfe and death, vice and virtue 
come alike to ſuch an one; as all things are 
of the ſame colour to him who cannot ſee. 
His whole ſoul is nothing but night, and con- 
* fuſion, darkneſs, and indiſtinction. He can 
neither ſee the way to happineſs; and how 
then ſhould he chuſe it? Nor yet to deſtru- 
| &ion, and how then ſhould he avoid it? For 


where there is no /enſe of things, there can be 


no diſtinction, and where there i is no diſtinction 
| there can be no choice. 


A man deſtitute of this directing and diſtin- 
guiſhing light within him, is and muſt be at 
the mercy of every thing in nature, that would 
impoſe or ſerve a turn upon him. So that 
whatſoever the devil will have him do, that he 
muſt do. Whitherſoever any exorbitant de- 
fire or deſign hurries him, thither he muſt go. 
Whatſoever any baſe intereſt ſhall preſcribe, 
that he muſt ſet his hand to, whether his 

E 2 heart 
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heart goes along with it, or no. If he be a ſtateſ- 
man, he muſt be as willing to ell, as the ene- 
my of his countrey can be to h. If a church- 

man, he muſt be ready to ſurrender, and give 
up the church, and make a /acr:fice of the al- 
tar itſelf though he lives by it; and (in a word) 
take that for a full diſcharge from all his ſub- 
ſeriptions and obligations to it, to do as he is 
bid, Which being the caſe of ſuch as ſteer by 
a falſe light, certainly no flave in the gallies is 
or can be in ſuch a wretched condition of ſla- 
very as a man thus abandoned by conſcience, 
and bereft of all :nward principles, that ſhould 
either guide or controul him in the courſe of 
his converſation. So that we ſee here the tran- 
ſcendent greatneſs of the evil which we ſtand 
caution'd againſt, But then, 

Secondly, If it were an evil that ſeldom hap- 
pened, that very hardly and rarely befel a man, 
this might in a great meaſure ſuperſede the 
ſtrictneſs of the caution; but on the contrary, 
we ſhall find, that as great as the evil 15, 
which we are to fence againſt (and that is 4s 
great as the capacities of an immortal ſoul) 
the greatneſs of the danger is ſtill commenſu- 
rate: for it is a caſe that uſually happens; 
it is a miſchief as frequent 1 in the event, as it 
is, or can be fatal in the effect. It is, as in a 
common plague, in which, the infection is 
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as hard to be eſcaped, as the diſtemper to be 
cured: for that which brings this darkneſs 
upon the ſoul is fin. And as the ſtate of na- 


ture now is, the ſoul is not ſo cloſe united to 


the body, as fin is to the foul; indeed ſo cloſe 


is the union between them, that one would 
| even think, the ſoul itſelf (as much a /þirit 


as it is) were the matter, and fin the form in 


| our preſent conſtitution. In a word, there is 


a ſet combination of all without a man, and 


| all within him, of all above ground, and all 


under it, (if hell be fo) firſt to put out his 
eyes, and then to draw or drive him headlong 
into perdition. From all which, I ſuppoſe, 
we muſt needs ſee reaſon more than ſufficient 
for this admonition of our Saviour, take heed 
that the light which is in thee be not darkneſs, 
An admonition founded upon no leſs a concern, 
than all that a man can ſave, and all that he 
can loſe to eternity. And thus having ſhewn 
both the va/tneſs of the evil itſelf, and the ex- 
treme danger we are in of it ; fince no man can 
be at all the wiſer, or the ſafer barely for 
knowing his danger without a vigorous appli- 
cation to prevent it; and fince the ſureſt and 
moſt rational preventive of it, is to know by 
what arts, and methods, our enemy will en- 
counter us, and by which he is moſt likely to 
Prevail over us, we will enquire into, and 
E 3 conſider 


\, 
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conſider thoſe . and means by which he 
commonly attempts, and too frequently ef- 
fects this ſo diſmal a change upon us, as to 
{trip us even of the poor remains of our fallen 
nature, by turning the laſt ſurviving ſpark of 
it, this /i/ght within us, into darkneſs. 

For this muſt be acknowledged, that no 
man living, in reſpe& of conſcience, is born 
blind, but makes himſelf ſo. None can ſtrike 
out the eye of his conſcience but himſelf: for 
nothing can put it out, but that which us it 
out. And upon this account, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that a man may love his ſin ſo enor- 
mouſly much, as by a very ill application of 
the apoſtle's exprefſion, even to pluck out his 
own eyes and give them to it; as indeed on 
obſtinate ſinner in the world does. 

Our preſent buſineſs therefore ſhall be (and 
that as a completion of what I diſcourſed for- 
merly upon conſcience in this place) to fhew 
how and by what courſes, this divine light, this 
candle of the Lord, comes firſt to burn faint 
and dim, and ſo by a gradual decay fainter and 
fainter, till at length by a total extinction it 
quite finks to nothing, and ſo dies away. And 
this I ſhall do, fir/t, in general, and /econdly, 
in particular. 

And firſt in general, I ſhall lay down theſe 
two obſervations, 

Firf, 
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Firſt, That whatſoever defiles the conſcience, 
in the ſame degree alſo darkens it. 

As to the philoſophy of which, how and by 
what way this is done, it is hard to conceive, 


and much harder to explain. Our great unac- 


quaintance with the nature of ſpiritual im- 


| material beings leaving us wholly in the dark 


as to any explicite knowledge, either how they 


| work, or how they are worked upon, So that 
in diſcourſing of theſe things we are forced to 
take up with analogy, and alluſion, inſtead of 
evidence and demonſtration, Nevertheleſs the 


thing itſelf is certain, be the manner of effect- 
ing it never ſo unaccountable, 


Yet thus much we find, that there is ſome- 


| thing in fin analogous t blackneſs, as innocence 


is frequently in ſcripture, expreſſed, and ſet 


| forth to us by whiteneſs, All guilt blackens, 


(or does ſomething equivalent to the blacken- 
ing of) the ſoul; as where pitch cleaves to any 
thing, it is ſure to leave upon it both its foul- 
neſs and its blackneſs together : and then we 
know, that blackneſs and darkneſs are inſepa- 
rable, 

Some of the ableſt of the peripatetick ſchool 
(not without countenance from Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf, in the fifth chapter of his third book, 
a buys) hold, that beſides the native, in- 
berent light of the intellect (which is eſſential 
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to it, as it isa faculty made to apprehend, and 
take in its object after a ſpiritual way) there is 
alſo another light, in the nature of a medium, 
beaming in upon it by a continual efflux and 
emanation from the great fountain of lizht, 
and irradiating this intellectual faculty, toge- 
ther with the ſpecies or repreſentations of 
things imprinted thereupon. According to 
which doctrine it ſeems with great reaſon to 
follow, that whatſoever interpoſes between the 
mind and thoſe irradiations from God, (as all 
fin more or leſs certainly does) muſt needs 


hinder the entrance and admiſſion of them in- 


to the mind; and then darkneſs muſt by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence enſue, as being nothing 
elſe but the ab/ence, or privation of life. 
For the further illuſtration of which notion, 
we may obſerye, that the under/tanding, the 


mind, or conſcience of man (which we ſhall 


here take for the ſame thing) ſeem to bear 
much the ſame reſpect to God, which glaſs or 
| cryſtal does to the light or ſun: which appears 
indeed to the eye a bright and a ſhining thing; 
nevertheleſs this ſhining is not /o much from 
any eſſential light or brightneſs exiſting in the 
glaſs it ſelf (ſuppoſing that there be any ſuch 
in it) as it is from the porouſneſs of its body, 
rendring it diaphanous, and thereby fit to re- 
ceive and tranſmit thoſe rays of light, which 

falling 
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falling upon it, and paſſing through it, repre- 
| ſent it to common view as a luminous body, 
But now let any thing of dirt or foulneſs ſully 
this glaſs, and ſo much of the bine or bright- 
neſs of it is preſently gone, becauſe ſo much of 
the light is thereby hindred from entring into 
it, and making its way through it. But if, 
beſides all this, you ſhould alſo draw ſome 
black colour, or deep die upon it, either by 
paint or otherwiſe; why then no 6righ/neſs 
could be ſeen in it at all, but the light being 
hereby utterly ſhut out, the glaſs or cryſtal 
would bine or gliſter no more than a piece of 
wood, or a clod of earth. 

In like manner every act of fin, every de- 
gree of guilt, does in its proportion caſt a kind 
of ſoil or foulneſs upon the intellectual part of 
the ſoul, and thereby intercepts thoſe bleſſed 
irradiations, which the divine nature is conti- 
nually darting in upon it. Nor is this all, 
but there are alſo ſome certain ſorts and de- 
grees of guilt, ſo very black and foul, that 
they fall like an huge thick blot upon this fa- 
culty; and fo ſinking into it, and ſettling 
within it, utterly exclude all thoſe lumi na- 
tions, which would otherwiſe flow into it, 
and reſt upon it from the great father of ligbis; 
and this not from any failure, or defect in the 


illumination itſelf, but from the indiſpoſition 
of 
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of the object, which being thus b/acken'd, can 
neither let in, nor franſmit the beams, that 
are caſt upon it. 

I will not affirm this to be a perfect exem- 
plification of the caſe before us, but I am ſure 
it is a lively illuſtration of it, and may be of 
no ſmall uſe to ſuch as ſhall throughly conſi- 
der it. But however (as I ſhew'd before) the 
thing itſelf is certain and unqueſtionable, guilt 
and darkneſs being always ſo united, that you 
ſhall never find darkneſs mentioned in ſcripture 
in a moral ſenſe, but you ſhall alſo find it de- 


riv'd from in, as its direct cauſe, and joined 
with it as its conſtant companion: For, by a 


mutual production, ſin both cauſes darkneſs, 
and is cauſed by it. Let this therefore be our 
firſt general obſervation; that whatſoever pol- 
lutes or fouls the conſcience, in the ſame degree 
alſo darkens it. 

_ Secondly, Our other general obſervation ſhall 


be this; that whatſoever puts a byaſs upon the . 


judging faculty of conſcience, weakens, and, by 
conſequence, darkens the light of it. A clear 
and a right judging conſcience mult be always 
impartial; and that it may be ſo, it muſt be 
perfectly indiferent: That is to ſay, it muſt 
be free and diſencumbred from every thing, 
which may in the leaſt ſway, or incline it one 
way, rather than another, beyond what the 


ſole 


. 
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ſole and mere evidence of things would natu- 


rally lead it to. In a word, it muſt judge all 
by evidence, and nothing by inclination. 

And this our bleſſed Saviour with admirable 
emphaſis and fignificance of expreſſion calls 
the /ingleneſs of the eye, in the verſe imme- 
diately before the text. If thy eye (ſays he) 
be fingle, thy whole body ſhall be full of light. 


That is, nothing extraneous mult cleave to, or 


join with the eye in the act of ſeeing, but it 


muſt be left ſolely, and entirely to itſelf, and 
its bare object, as naked as truth, as pure, ſim- 
ple, and unmixed as ſincerity. Otherwiſe the 
whole operation of it unavoidably paſſes into 
cheat, fallacy, and deluſion, As, to make 
the caſe yet more particular ; if you put a muf- 
fler before the eye, it cannot ſee; if any mote 
or duſt falls into it, it can hardly ſee; and if 
there be any ſoreneſs or pain in it, it ſhuns the 
light, and will not ſee. And all this by a very 
eaſy, but yet certain, and true analogy, is ap- 
plicable to the eye of the ſoul, the conſcience ; 
and the inſtance is verifiable upon it, in every 
one of the alledged particulars. 

In ſhort, whatſoever bends, or puts a byaſs 
upon the judging faculty of conſcience, repre- 
ſents things to it by a falſe light; and whatſo- 
ever does ſo, cauſes in it a falſe and erroneous 
judgment of things, And all error or falſhood 


is, 
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is, in the very nature of it, a real intellectual 
darkneſs; and conſequently muſt diffuſe a 
darkneſs upon the mind, ſo far as it is affected 
and poſſeſſed with it. And thus much for our 
ſecond general obſervation, 

From whence we ſhall now paſs to parti- 
culars. In the aſſigning and ſtating of which, 
as I ſhew'd before, that /n in general was the 
general cauſe of this darkneſs, ſo the particu- 
lar cauſes of it muſt be fetched from the par- 
ticular kinds and degrees of jin. 

Now fin may be conſidered three ways, 

Firſt, In the act. 

Secondly, In the habit or cuſtom, | 

Thirdly, In the affection, or productive 
principle of it. 

In all which we ſhall ſhew what a darkening 
and malign influence fin has upon the conſci- 
ence or mind of man ; and conſequently with 
what extreme care and ſevere vigilance the 
conſcience ought to be guarded, and watched 
over in all thefe reſpects. And, 

Firſt, For fin conſidered in the ſingle act. 
Every particular commiſſion of any great fin, 
ſuch as are, for inſtance, the fins of perjury, 
of murder, of uncleanneſs, of drunkenneſs, of 
theft; and, above all, of undutifulneſs to pa- 
rents, (which being a thing ſo much again/ 
nature, nothing in nature can be ſaid for it:) 

Theſe, 
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Theſe, I ſay, and the like capital, ſoul- 
waſting fins, even in any one ſingle act or com- 
miſſion of them, have a ſtrangely efficacious 
power to cloud and darken the conſcience. 
Some of the ſchool- men are of opinion, that 
one /ingle act, if great, and extraordinary, has 
in it the force of many ordinary and leſſer acts, 
and ſo may produce a habit: which opinion, 
how true ſoever it may be of an act of demon- 


tration producing a habit of ſcience in the in- 


tellect, yet I cannot think it true of any moral 
habits whatſoever, For it is not to be thought, 
that St. Peter's denying and forſwearing his 
Lord, left behind it a habit of unbelief; nor 
that David's murder and adultery render'd him 
habitually murderous and adulterous, For no 
doubt it was not fo. 

But this I ſay, that every ſingle groſs act of 
ſin, is much the ſame thing to the conſcience, 
that a great blow or fall is to the head, it ſtuns 
and bereaves it of all uſe of its ſenſes for a time, 
Thus in the two forementioned fins of David, 
they ſo mazed and even ſtupeſied his conſcience, 
that it lay as it were in a ſwoon, and void of 
all ſpiritual ſenſe for almoſt a whole year. 
For we do not find, that he came to himſelf 
or to any true /t or ſenſe of his horrid guilt, 
till Nathan the prophet came and rouſed him 


up with a meſſage from God; nor did Nathan 
LW | come 
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come to him, till after the child, begotten in 
that adultery, was born, Such a terrible dead- 
neſs and ſtupefaction did thoſe two fins bring 
upon his ſoul for ſo many months together, 
during which time whatſoever notion of mur- 
der and adultery David might have in gene- 
ral; yet no doubt, he had but very ſlight, and 
ſuperficial thoughts of the heinouſneſs of his 
own in particular. And what was the reaſon 
of this? Why, his conſcience was caſt into a 
dead ſleep, and could not ſo much as open its 
eyes, ſo as to be able to look either upwards 
or inwards. This was his fad and forlorn e- 
ſtate, notwithſtanding that long courſe of pie- 
ty and converſe with God, which he was now 
grown old in. For he had been an early pra- 
ctiſer, and an eminent proficient in the ways 
of God, and was now paſt the fiftieth year of 
his age; and yet, we ſee, that one or two ſuch 
groſs fins dulled and deadned the ſpiritual prin- 
ciple within him to ſuch a degree, that they 
left him for a long time (as it were) dozed 
and benumbed, blind and inſenſible; and, no 
doubt, had not a peculiar grace from God rai- 
ſed him up and recovered him, he had conti- 
nued ſo to his life's end, 

For this is moſt certain, and worth our beſt 
obſervation; that whatſoever carries a man off 
from God, will in the natural courſe, and ten- 

dency 
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dency of it, carry him ſtill further and fur- 
ther: till at length it leaves him neither will 
nor power to return. For repentance is nei- 
ther the deſign, nor work of mere nature, which 
immediately after the commiſſion of ſin never 
puts a man upon diſowning or bewailing it; 
but upon ſtudying and caſting about him how 
to palliate and extenuate, and rather than fail, 
how to plead for and defend it. This was the 
* courſe, which Adam took upon the firſt fin, 
that ever man committed: and the ſame courſe 
* in the ſame caſe will be taken by all the ſons 
of Adam (if left to themſelves) as long as the 
| world ſtands. 

| Secondly, The frequent and repeated pra- 
| Bice of fin has alſo a mighty power in it to ob- 
| {cure and darken the natural light of conſcience. 
Nothing being more certainly true, nor more 


| univerſally acknowledged than that cſtom of 


| finning takes away the ſenſe of fin; and, we 
may add, the fight of it too. For tho' the 
darkneſs conſequent upon any one groſs act of 
fin, be (as we have ſhew'd) very great, yet 
that which is cauſed by cuſtom of ſinning, is 
much greater and more hardly curable. Par- 
ticular acts of ſin do (as it were) caſt a miſt be- 
fore the eye of conſcience, but cuſtomary ſin- 
ning brings a kind of film upon it, and it is 
not an ordinary {kill which can take off that. 

The 


— 
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The former only cloſes the eye, but this lat- 
ter puts it out; as leaving upon the ſoul a 
wretched impotence, either to judge, or to 0 
well; much like the /pots of the leopard not to Þ ra 
be changed, or the blackneſs of an Ethiopian 
not to be waſhed off. For by theſe very things Þ pe 
the ſpirit of God in Fer. xiii. 23. expreſſes the 
iron invincible force of a wicked cuſtom, 
Now the reaſon, I conceive, that ſuch a cu- 
from brings ſuch a darkneſs upon the mind or 
conſcience, is this: that a man naturally defigns 
to pleaſe himſelf in all that he does; and that 
it is impoſſible for him to find any action real- 
ly pleaſurable, while he judges it abſolutely 
unlawful; ſince the ting of this muſt needs 
take off the re/;/þ of the other, and it would 
be an intolerable torment to any man's mind, 
to be always doing, and always condemning 
himſelf for what he does. And for this cauſe, 
a man ſhuts his eyes, and ſtops his ears againſt 
all that his reaſon would tell him of the ſinful- 
neſs of that practice, which long cuſtom, and 
frequency has endeared to him. So that he 
becomes ſtudiouſly, and affectedly ignorant of 
the z//ne/5 of the courſe he takes, that he may 
the more ſenſibly taſte the pleaſure of it. And hu 


thus, when an inveterate, imperious cuſtom up 

has ſo over-ruled all a man's faculties, as nei- thi 

ther to ſuffer his eyes to ſee, nor his ears to hear, cu 
nor 


5 
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nor his mind to think of the evil of what he 
does; that is, when all the inſtruments of 
N knowledge are forbid to do their office, igno- 
rance and obſcurity muſt needs be upon the 
whole ſoul. For when the windows are ſtop- 
ped up, no wonder if the whole room be dark. 


The truth is, ſuch an habitual frequency of 


ſinning, does (as it were) bar and bolt up the 
» conſcience againſt the ſharpeſt reproofs, and 
the moſt convincing inſtructions; ſo that when 
God by the thunder of his judgments, and the 
voice of his miniſters has been ringing hell and 
| vengeance into the ears of ſuch a ſinner, per- 
| haps, like Felix, he may tremble a little for 
the preſent, and ſeem to yield, and fall down 
before the over-powering evidence of the con- 
viction, but after a while, cſtom overcoming 
| conſcience, the man goes his way, and though 
be is convinced, and ſatisfied what he ought 70 
| do, yet he actually does what be uſes to do: 
And all this, becauſe through the darkneſs of 


his intelle& he judges the preſent pleaſure of 
ſuch a ſinful courſe, an over-balance to the 
evil of it. | 

For this is certain, that nature has placed all 
humane choice in ſuch an eſſential dependence 
upon the judgment, that no man does any 
thing, tho' never ſo vile, wicked, and inex- 
cuſable, but all circumſtances conſider'd, he 

Vor. III. F judges 
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judges it, pro hic & nunc, abſolutely better 
for him to do it, than not to do it. And 


what a darkneſs and deluſion muſt conſcience 


needs be under, while it makes a man judge 
that really beſt for him, which directly tends 
to, and generally ends in, his utter 747 and 
daymation! Cuſtom is ſaid to be a ſecond na- 
ture, and if by the irt we are already fo bad, 
by the ſecond (to be fure) we ſhall be much 
Tor fe. 

Thirdly, Every corrupt paſſion, or affection 
of the mind, will certainly pervert the judging, 
and obſcure and darken the diſcerning power 
of cenſcience. The affections which the Greeks 
call ai and the Latins aſfectus animi, are of 
much the ſame uſe to the ſoul, which the 
members are of to the body; ſerving as the 

proper inſtruments of moſt of its actions, and 
are always attended with a certain preternatu- 
ral motion of the blood and ſpirits peculiar to 
each paſſion, or affection. And as for the /eat 
or fountain of them, philoiophers both. place 
them in and derive them ſrom the heart, But 
not to inſiſt upon mere ſpecuiations: The paſ- 
fions or affections are (as I may ſo call them) 
the mighty flights and ſallyings out of the ſoul 
upon ſuch objects as come before it; and are 
generally accompanied with ſuch vehemence, 


chat the Sceicꝶs reckoned them, in their very 
nature 
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nature and eſſence, as ſo many uregularities, 


and deviations from right reaſon, ad by no 


means incident to a w/e or good man. 


But though better philoſophy has long ſince 


i exploded tis opinion, and chriſtianity, which 


is the greateſt and the beit, has taught us, that 


' we may be angry, and yet not fin, Eph. iv. 26. 
Aud that godly ſorrow is neither a paradox nor 
= a contradiction, 2 Cor. vii. 10. and conſequent- 
ly, that in every paſſion or affection there is 
* ſomething purely natural, which may both be 
' diſtinguiſhed and divided too from what is fin- 
ful and irregular; yet notwithſtanding all this, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the nature of the 
» paſſions is ſuch, that they are extremely prone 
+ ayd apt to paſs into exceſs, and that when 
they do ſo, nothing in the world is a greater 
hinderanc'e to the ind or reaſon of man, 
* from making a true, clear, and exact judg- 
ment of things, than the paſſions thus wrought 

up to any thing of ferment, or agitation. It 
being as impoſſible to keep the zudging faculty 
| ſteady in ſuch a caſe, as it would be to view a 


| thing diſtinctly and perfectly through a perſpe- 


ctive glaſs, held by a ſhaking, paralytick hand. 
When the ections are once engaged, the 
judgment is always partial, and concerned. 
There is a ſtrong bent, or byaſs upon it, it is 


poſſeſſed and gained over, and as it were fee'd 
: 2 and 


* 
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and retained in their cauſe, and thereby made | : 
utterly unable to carry ſuch an equal regard to : 
the object, as to conſider truth nakedly, and 
ftripped of all foreign reſpects; and as ſuch to 
make it the rigid inflexible rule, which it is 
to ue by; eſpecially where duty is the thing þ 
to be judged of. For a man will hardly be ; 
brought to judge right, and true, when by ſuch / 
1 
V 
t 


a judgment he is ſure to condemn himſelf. 

But this being a point of ſuch high and pra- 
ctical importance, I will be yet more particu- 
lar about it, and ſhew ſeverally, in ſeveral cor- 
rupt and vitious affections, how impoſſible it 


is for a man to keep his conſcience rightl y in- . 
formed, and fit to guide and direct him in all c 
the arduous perplexing caſes of fin, and duty, ( 
while he is actually under the power of any of | f 
them. 'This I know men generally are not « 
apt to believe, or to think that the flaws or fai- | 4 
tures of their morals can at all affect their in- < 
zelletuals. But 1 doubt not but to make it © _. 
not only credible, but undeniable. | 

Now the vicious affections which I ſhall © 
ſingle, and cull out of thoſe vaſt numbers, 
which the heart of man, that great ſtore-houſe | _ 
of the devil, abounds with, as ſome of the * 
principal, which thus darken and debauch the {] 
conſcience, ſhall be theſe three. b 
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_ Firſt, Senſuality. Secondly, Covetouſneſs. 
Thirdly, ambition. 

Of each of which I ſhall ſpeak particularly: 
And 

Firſt, For ſenſuality, or a vehement delight 
in, and purſuit of bodily pleaſures. We may 
truly ſay of the body, with reference to the 


ſoul, what was ſaid by the poet of an ill neigh- 


bour, nemo tam prope tam proculque : none fo 
nearly joined in point of vicinity, and yet fo 
widely diſtant in point of intereſt and inclina- 
tons. 

The ancient philoſopers generally holding 
the ſoul of man to be a Hpiritual immaterial 
ſubſtance, could give no account of the ſcveral 
failures and defects in the operations of it, 
(which they were ſufficiently ſenſible of) but 
from its immer ſion into, and intimate conjun- 
ction with matter, called by the Greeks yay. 
And accordingly all their complaints and accu- 
ſations were {till levelled at this vay, as the only 
cauſe of all that they found amils in the whole 
frame and conſtitution of man's nature. . In a 
word, whatſoever was obſerved by them, ei- 
ther irregular or defecti ve in the workings 
of the mind, was all charged upon the body, 
as its great clog and impediment. As the 
{kilfulleſt artiſt in the world would make 
but ſorry work of it, ſhould he be forced 
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to make uſe of tools no way fit for his pur- 
pole, © 
But whether the fault be in the foiritual or 
corporeal part of our nature, or rather in both, 
certain it is, that no two things in the world 
do more ri/e and grow upon the fall: of each 
other, than the „eb and the ſpirit: They be- 
ing like a kind of balance in the hand of na- 
ture, ſo that as one mounts up, the other ſtill 
ſinks down; and the high eſtate of the body 
ſeldom or never fails to be the low, declining 
eſtate of the /oul, Which great contrariety 
and diſcord between them, the apoſtle deſcribes, 
as well as words can do, Gal. v. 7. The fleſh 
(ſays he) /ufteth againſt the ſpirit, and the 
ſpirit lufteth againſt the fleſh, and theſe two 
are contrary; like two mighty princes, whoſe 
territories join, they are always encroaching, 
and warring upon one another, And, as it 
moſt commonly falls out, that the awor/e cauſe 
has the be/t ſucceſs; ſo when the fleſb and the 
ſfirit come to a battle, it is ſeldom but the 
fieſb comes off victorious. And therefore the 
ſame great apoſtle, who ſo conſtantly exercifed 
himſelf to keep a conſcience void of offence, did 
as conſtantly and ſeverely exerciſe himſelf 7 
keep under his body, and bring it into ſubjettion, 
1 Cor. ix. 27. And the ſame, in all ages, has 
been the judgment and practice of all E ag 
lave 
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have had any experience in the ways of God, 
and the true methods of religion. For all bo- 
dily pleaſure dulls and weakens the operations 
of the mind, even upon a natural account, 


and much more upon a ſpiritual. Now the 


pleaſures which chiefly affect, or rather be- 


witch the body, and by fo doing become the 
| peſt, and poyſon, of the nobler and intellectual 
part of man, are thote falſe and fallacious plea- 
* ſures of luſt and intemperance : 


Of each of which ſeverally: And 
Firſt, For luſt. Nothing does, or can dar- 


ken the mind, or conſcience of man more: 
| Nay, it has a peculiar efficacy this way, and 
| for that cauſe may juſtly be ranked amongſt the 
| very powers of darkneſs : It being that which, 


las naturaliſts obſerve) ſtrikes at the proper 


ſeat of the underſtanding, the brain. Some- 


| thing of that b/ackneſs of darkneſs mentioned 
in the thirteenth of St. Jude, ſeeming to be of 
the very nature, as well as puniſbment of this 
vice. 


Nor does only the reaſon of the thing it ſelf, 
but alſo the examples of ſuch as have been 
poſſeſſed with it, demonſtrate as much. 

For had not Sampſon (think we) an intole- 
rable darkneſs, and confuſion upon his under- 
ſtanding, while he ran roving after every 


{trumpet in that brutiſh manner that he did? 
* Was 
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Was it not the eye of his conſcience which his 
Dalilah firſt put out, and ſo of a judge of 1/- 
racl rendred himſelf really a judgment upon 
them ? And when the two angels (as we read 
in Gen. xix.) ſtruck thoſe monſters, the men 
of Sodom, with blindneſs, had not their own 
deteſtable Juſt firſt ſtricken them with a grea- 
ter? Or could Herod have ever thought him- 
ſelf obliged by the religion of an oath, to have 
murdered the bapti/t, had not his luſt, and bis 
Herodias zmpriſoned and murdered his con- 
ſcience firſt? For, ſurely, the common light of 
nature, could not but teach him that no oath 
or vor whatſoever could warrant the greateſt 
prince upon earth to take away the life of an 
innocent perſon. But it ſeems his beſotted 
conſcience having broken through the ſeventh 
commandment, the ſixtb ſtood too near it to be 
ſafe long: And therefore his two great caſuiſts, 
the devil and his Herodias (the worſe devil of 
the two) having allowed him to lie, and wal- 
low in adultery ſo long, eaſily perſuaded him 
that the ſame /avo might be found out for 
murder allo. So that it was His luſt obſtinate. 
ly continued in, which thus darken'd, and de- 
luded his conſcience; and the ſame will, no 
doubt, darken, and delude, and, in the end, 
extinguiſh the conſcience of any man breath- 
ing, who ſhall ſurrender himſelf up to it. 
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| The light within him ſhall grow every day 
leſs and leſs, and at length totally and finally 
go out, and that in a flint too, So hard, or 
rather utterly unfcaſible is it for men to be zea- 


| lous votaries of the ind God, without loſing 


| their eyes in his ſervice, and it is well if their 
' noſes do not follow, From all which it ap- 
| pears, what a paradox it is in morals, for any 


one under the dominion of his luſt, to think to 


' have a right judgment in things relating to ihe 


' ſtate of his ſoul; And the ſame, in the 


Second place, holds equally in that other 


branch of ſenſuality, intemperance; where- 


upon we find them both joined together by the 
prophet, Hoſea iv. 11, Whoredom (ſays he) 
and wine take away the heart; that is, accor- 
ding to the language of holy writ, a man's 


N judging and diſcerning abilities. And there- 


fore, whoſoever would preſerve theſe faculties 
(eſpecially as to their diſcernment of piritual 
objects) quick and vigorous, muſt be ſure to 
keep the upper region of his ſoul clear and /e- 
rene; Which the fumes of meat and drink lu- 
xuriouſly taken in, will never ſuffer it to be, 
We know the method, which this high and 
exact pattern of ſpiritual prudence, St. Paul, 
took to keep the great centinel of his ſoul, his 
conſcience, always vigilant and circumſpect. It 
was by a conſtant and feyere temperance, 

heighten'd 
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heighten'd with frequent walchings and faſt. 
7ngs, as he himſelf tells us, 2 Cor. xi. 27. In 
watchings often, in faſtings often, &c. This 
was the diſcipline which kept his ſenſes exer- 
ciſed to a ſure and exquiſite diſcrimination of 
good and evil ; and made the /amp within him 
ſhine always with a bright and a triumphant 
flame. i 
But gluttony and all exceſs, either in eating 
or drinking, ſtrangely clouds and dulls the in- 
tellectual powers; and then, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the conſcience ſhould bear up, 
when the underſtanding is drunk down. An 
Fpicure's practice naturally diſpoſes a man to 
an Epicure's principles; that is, to an equal 
looſeneſs and diſſolution in both: And he wha 
wakes his belly his buſineſs, will quickly come 
to have a conſcience of as large a ſwallow as his 
throat; of which there want not ſeveral ſcan- 
dalous and deplorable inſtances. Loads of meat 
and drink are fit for none but a beaſt of burden 
to bear; and he is much the greater beaſt of 
the two, who carries his burden in his belly, 
than he who carries it upon his back. On the 
contrary, nothing 1s ſo great a friend to the 
mind of man, as abſtinence; it ſtrengthens the 
memory, clears the apprehenſion, and ſharpens 
the ;udgment, and in a word, gives reaſon its 
full ſcope of acting; and when reaſon has that, 
it 
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it is always a diligent, and faithial handmaid 


I to conſcience. And therefore, where men look 


no further than mere nature, (as many do not) 


let no man expect to keep his gluttony and his 


| parts, his drunkenneſs and his wt, his revel- 


lings and his judgment, and much leſs his con- 


5 ſcience together. For neither grace, nor na- 
ture, will have it ſo. It is an utter contradi- 
| ion to the methods of both, who hath woe? 


% hath ſorrow? who hath contentions? who 


| bathbabbling ? who hath wounds without cauſe? - 
| who hath redneſs of eyes? ſays Solomon, Prov. 
| xxiti, 29. Which queſtion he himſelf preſent- 
| ly anſwers in the next verſe, 7hey v tarry 
| long at the wine, they who ſeek after mixt wine. 

So fay I, who has a ſtupid intelle&, a broken 


12 and a blaſted wit, and (which is 
worſe than all) a Sind and benigbied conſcience, 


but the intemperate and luxurious, the epicure 


and the ſmell-feaſt? So impoſſible is it for a 
man to turn ett, without making himſelf a 


blackhead too. I know, this is not always the 


© preſent effect of theſe courſes, but, at long run, 
it will infallibly be ſo; and time and luxury 
together will as certainly change the ide, as 
| it does the oe of the beſt heads whatſoever ; 
and much more of ſuch heads as are H rong for 
| nothing but to bear drink: concerning which, 


it ever was, and is, and will be. a ſure obſer- 
18 vation, 
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vation, that ſuch as are able/t at the barrel, are 
generally weakeſt at the book. And thus much 
for the firſt great darkner of man's mind, 
ſenſuality, and that, in both the branches of 
it, /uft and intemperance, 

Secondly, Another vicious affeftion, which 
clouds and darkens the conſcience, is covetou/- 
neſs. Concerning which it may truly be af. 
firmed, that of all the vices incident to humane 
nature, none ſo powerfully and peculiarly car- 
ries the Soul downwards as covetouſneſs does, 
It makes it all earth and dirt, burying that no- 
ble thing which can never die. So that while 
the body is above ground, the foul is under it; 
and therefore muſt needs be in a ſtate of dark- 
' neſs, while it converſes in the regions of it. 

How mightily this vice darkens and debaſes 
the mind, ſcripture-inſtances do abundantly 
ſhew. When Moeſes would aſſign the proper 
qualifications of a judge, (which office certain- 
ly calls for the quickeſt apprehenſion, and the 
ſolideſt judgment that the mind of man is well 
capable of) Deut. xvi. 9. Thou ſhalt not (ſays 
he) take a gift, But why? he preſently adds 
the reaſon; becauſe a gift (ſays he) blinds the 
eyes of the wiſe. And no wonder, for it per- 
verts their will; and then, who /o blind as the 
man who reſolves not to ſee? Gold, it ſeems, be- 
ing but a very bad help, and cure of the eyes 

12 
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in ſuch caſes. In like manner, when Samuel 
would ſet the credit of his integrity clear above 
all the aſperſions of envy and calumny itſelf, 
I Sam. xii. 3. Of whoſe hands (ſays he) have I 
received a bribe to blind my eyes therewith? 
' implying thereby, that for a man to be gripe- 
handed and clear-ſighted too was impoſlible. 
And again, Eccl. vii. 7. A gift (ſays the wiſe 
man) deſtroyeth the heart : that is, (as we have 
| ſhewnalready) the judging and diſcerning po- 
wers of the ſoul. By all which we ſee, that 
in the judgment of ſome of the wiſeſt and grea- 
teſt men that ever lived, ſuch as Moſes, Sa- 
muel, Solomon himſelf, covetouſneſs bates and 
befools the mind, blinds and confounds the 
reaſoning faculty, and that, not only in ordi- 
nary perſons, but even in the ableſt, the wiſeſt, 
and moſt ſagacious. And to give you one 
proof, above all, of the peculiar Hlinding power 
of this vice, there is not the moſt covetous 
wretch breathing, who does ſo much as ſee or 
perceive, that he 1s covetous. 

For, the truth is, preach to the conſcience of 
a covetous perſon (if he may be ſaid to have 
any) with the /ongue of men and angels, and 
tell him of the vanity of the world, of trea- 
ſure in heaven, and of the neceſſity of being 
rich toward God, and liberal to his poor bro- 
ther; and tis all but flat, inſipid, and ridicu- 
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lous ſtuff to him, who neither ſees, nor feels, 
nor ſuffers any thing to paſs into his heart, but 
thro' his hands. You mult preach to ſuch an 
one of bargain and ſale, profits and perqui- 
Ates, principal and intereſt, uſe upon uſe ; and 
if you can perſuade him that god/:neſs is gain 
in his own ſenſe, perhaps you may do ſome- 
thing with him; otherwiſe, though you edge 
every word you ſpeak with rea ſon and religion, 
evidence and demonſtration, you ſhall rever 
affect, nor touch, nor ſo much as reach his 
cConſcience; for it is kept ſealed up in a bag 
under lock and key, and you cannot come at 
It, 
And thus much for the ſecond baſe affection 
that blinds the mind of man; which is cove- 
fouſneſs. A thing directly contrary to the ve- 
ry ſpirit of chriſtianity; which is a free, a 
large, and an open ſpirit ; a ſpirit open to God 
and man, and always carrying charity in one 
hand, and generoſity in the other. 

Thirdly, The third and laſt vile affection, 
which I ſhall mention (as having the ſame 
darkening effeft upon the mind or conſcience) 
is ambition. For as cgvetouſneſs dulls the mind 
by preſſing it down too much below itſelf, ſo 
ambition dazzles it by lifting it up as much a- 
bove itſelf ; but both of them are ſure to darken 
the light of it, For if you either look too 11i- 


tently 
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tently down a deep precipice upon a thing at 
an extreme diſtance below you, or with the 


ſame carneſtneſs fix your eye upon fomething 
at too great an Height above you; in both caſes 


you will find a vertigo or giddineſs. And 


where there is z giddineſs in the head, there 
| will be always a mit before the eyes. And 
thus, no doubt, it was only an ambitious 
| aſpiring after high things, which not long fince 
| cauſed ſuch a woful, ſcandalous giddineſs in 
ſome men's conſciences, and made them turn 
round and round from this to that, and from 
| that to this, till at length they knew not what 
bottom to fix upon. And this, in my opinion, 
is a caſe that admits of no vindication. 


Pride, we know, (which 1 is always couſin- 
german to ambition) is commonly reckoned 
the Fore- runner of a fall. It was the devil's 
ſin and the devil's ruin, and has been ever 
fince the devil's ſtratagem; who like an ex- 
pert wreſtler uſually gives a man a li before 
he gives him a throw. But how does he do 
this? why; by firſt blinding him with ambi- 
tion; and when a man either cannot, or will 
not mind the ground he ſtands upon, as a thing 
(forſooth,) too much below him, he is then ea- 
ſily juſtled down, and thruſt headlong into the 
next ditch, 'The truth is, in this caſe men 


ſeem to alcend to an high ſtation, juſt as they 
uſe 
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uſe to leap down a very great ſteep: in both 
caſes they ſhut their eyes firſt, for in both the 
danger is very dreadful, and the way to venture 
upon it is ut ro ſee it. 

Vea, ſo fatally does this touring, aſpiring 
humour intoxicate and impoſe upon men's 
minds, that when the devil ſtands bobbing and 
tantalizing their gaping hopes with ſome pre- 
ferment in church or ſtate, they ſhall do the 
baſeſt, the vileſt, and moſt odious things ima- 
ginable; and that, not only in defiance of con- 
ſcience, but, which is yet more impudent and 
intolerable, ſhall even alledge conſcience itſelf 
as the very reaſon for the doing them: ſo that 
ſuch wretches ſhall out of mere conſcience (for- 
ſooth) betray the countrey that bred, and the 
church that baptized them, and having firit 
practiſed a d:/pen/ing power upon all law with- 
in them, ſhall help to let the ſame looſe upon 
all laws without them too. And when they 
have done, ſhall wipe their mouths, and with 
as boon a grace and as bold a front look the 
world in the face, as if they expected thanks 
for ſuch villanies, as a modeſt malefactor 
would ſcarce preſume to expect a pardon for. 

But as for theſe ambitious animals, who 
could thus /e// their credit, and their conſcience, 
wade through 7h:c& and thin, and break through 
all that is /acred and civil, only to make 

themſelves 


5 
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, themſelves high and great, I ſhall ſay no more 
of them but this, that inſtead of being ad- 
duanced to what they ſo much gefired, it is well 
for them, that they have not been advanced 
to what they ſo highly deſerved. For this, 
l am ſure of, that neither papiſts, nor fana- 
| ticks (both of them our mortal, implacable 
enemies) can conceive a prayer more fully 
and effectually for their own intereſt, than 
this, that the church of England may never 
want ſtore of ambitious, time-ſerving men, And 
if God ſhould in his anger to this poor church, 


| and nation, grant them them this, they doubt 
˖ not, but in a little time, to grant, or give 
fthemſelves the reſt, Let this therefore be fix- 
ed upon as a certain maxim, that ambition 
„i blinds the conſcience, and then leads the 
: Man whither it will, and that is in the direct 
| WW courſe of it, to the Devil. 
y I know, there are many more, irregular 
b and corrupt affections belonging to the mind 
n of man, and all of them in their degree apt 
b to darken and obſcure the light of conſcience. 
* Such as are wrath and revenge, envy and ma- 
lice, fear and deſpair, with many ſuch others, 
5 even too many a great deal, to be crouded in- 
„to one hour's diſcourſe. But the three fore- 


h mentioned, (which we have been treating of) 
e are, doubtleſs, the moſt predominant, the moſt 
65 Vor. III. G potent 
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potent in their influence, and moſt pernicious 
in their effect: As anſwering to thoſe three 
principal objects, which, of all others, do the 
moſt abſolutely command and domineer over the 
deſires of men; to wit, the pleaſures of the 
world working upon their /enſuality; the pro- 
fits of the world upon their covetouſneſs ; and 
laſtly the Honours of it upon their ambition. 
Which three powerful incentives, meeting 
with theſe three violent afections, are (as it 
were) the great trident in the tempter's hand, 
by which he ſtrikes through the very hearts 
and fouls of men; or as a mighty threefold 
cord, by which he firit hampers, and then 
draws the whole world after him, and that 
with ſuch a rapid ſwing, ſuch an irreſiſtible 
faſcination upon the underſtandings, as well 
as appetites of men, that as God ſaid hereto- 
fore, let there ve light, and there was light; 
to this proud rival of his Creator, and over- 
turner of the creation, is ſtill ſaying in de- 
ſiance of him, let there be darkneſs, and ac- 
cordingly there is darkneſs; darkneſs, upon 
the mind and reaſon; darkneſs, upon the 
judgment and conſcience of all mankind. So 
that hell itſelf ſeems to be nothing elſe, but 
the Devil's finiſhing this his great work, and 
the conſummation of that darkneſs in another 


world, which he had fo fatally begun in this. 
And 
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And now, to ſum up briefly the foregoing 
particulars, you have heard, of what vaſt and 
infinite moment it is to have a clear, impar- 
tial, and rigbt-judging conſcience; ſuch an one 
as a man may reckon himſelf ſafe in the di- 
rections of, as of a guide, that will always 
tell him truth, and truth with authority ; 
and that the eye of conſcience may be always 
thus quick and lively, let conſtant 2 be ſure 
to keep it conſtantly open; and thereby ready 
and prepared to admit and let in thoſe hea- 
venly beams, which are always ſtreaming forth 
from God upon minds fitted to receive them. 

And to this purpoſe, let a man fly from 
every thing, which may leave either a foul- 
neſs, or a byaſs upon it; for the firſt will 
blacken, and the other will d:/ort it, and both 
be ſure to darken it. Particularly let him 
dread every groſs act of jin; for one great ab 
may as certainly and ſpeedily deftroy life as 
forty leſſer wounds. Let him alſo carry a 
jealous eye over every growing Habit of fin ; 
for cuſtom is an over-match to nature, and 
ſeldom conquered by grace ; and, above all, 
let him keep aloof from all commerce or fel- 
lowſhip with any vicious and baſe afecz0n ; 
eſpecially from all ſenſuality, which is not on- 
ly the dirt, but the black dirt, which the De- 
vil throws upon the ſouls of men; accorarngly 
G 2 let 
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let him keep himſelf untouched with the hel- 
Iiſh, unhallowed heats of /uff, and the noi- 
ſome ſteams and exhalations of intemperance, 
which never fail to Jeave a brutiſh dulneſs and 
inſatuation behind them. Likewiſe, let him 
bear himſelf above that ſordid and low thing, 
that utter contradiction to all greatneſs of 
mind, covetouſneſs; let him diſenſlave himſelf 
from the pelf of the world, from that amor 

ſceleratus habendi; for all love has ſomething 
of blindneſs attending it; but the love of money 
eſpecially. And, laſtly, let him learn ſo to 
look upon the honours, the pomp, and great- 
neſs of the world, as to /ook through them too. 
Fools indeed are apt to be blown up by them, 
and to ſacrifice all for them; ſometimes ven- 
turing their very heads, only to get a feather 
in their caps. But wiſe men inſtead of look- 
ing above them, chuſe rather to look about 
them and within them, and by ſo doing, keep 
their eyes always in their heads: And main- 
tain a noble clearneſ in one, and ſteadineſi in 
the other. Theſe, I ſay, are ſome of thoſe 
ways, and methods, by which this great and 
internal light, the judging faculty of conſci- 
ence, may be preſerved in its native vigour 
and quickneſs. And to compleat the forego- 
ing directions by the addition of one word 


more; that we may the more ſurely prevent 
our 
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our afe#ions from working too much upon 
our judgment, let us wiſely beware of all ſuch 
things as may work too ſtrongly upon our 
affections. 

If the light, that is in thee, be darkneſs, 
(fays our Saviour) how great muſt that dark- 
neſs needs be. That is, how fatal, how de- 
ſtructive! And therefore I ſhall cloſe up all 
with thoſe other words of our Saviour, 
John xii, While you have the light walk in 
the light; ſo that the way to have it (we ſee) 
is to walk in it. That is, by the actions of 
a pious, innocent, well-govern'd life, to che- 
riſh, heighten, and improve it; for ſtill fo 
much innocence, ſo much /:ght: And on the 
other fide to abhor, and loath whatſoever may 
any ways diſcourage, and eclipſe it; as every 
degree of vice aſſuredly will. And thus by 
continual feeding and trimming our lamps, 
we ſhall find that this bleſſed Iight within us, 
will grow every day ſtronger and ſtronger, 
and flame out brighter and brighter, till at 
length having led us through this vale of dark- 
neſs and mortality, it ſhall bring us to thoſe 


happy manſions where there is light and life 
for evermore. 
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Which God (the great author of both) of his 
infinite mercy vouchſafe to us all; to whom | 
be aſcribed, as 1s moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
majeſty and dominion, both now, and for 
evermore. Amen. 
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| MAr r H. v. 44. 
But I ſay unto you, love your ene miès. 


EFORE we deſcend to the proſecuti- 
| on of the duty enjoin'd in theſe words ; 
| It is requiſite that we conſider the ſcheme and 
form of them as they ſtand in relation to the 
context. They are uſher'd in with the ad- 
verſative particle [ht] which ſtands as a note 
of oppoſition to ſomething going before : 
And that we have in the immediately pre- 
ceding verſe, Ye have heard that it hath been 
ſaid, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thy enemy. But I ſay unto you love your ene- 
mies, Which way of ſpeaking has given oc- 
caſion to an enquiry, whether the duty here 
enjoined by Chriſt be oppoſed to the moſaick 
. 8 law, — 
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law, or only to the doctrine of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, and their corrupt gloſſes thereupon: 
Some having made this and the next chapter 
not only a fuller explication and vindication 
of the moſarck law, but an addition of higher 
and perfecter rules of picty and morality to 

it. N 
For the better clearing of which point, I 
conceive that the matter of all the command. 
ments, (the fourth only, as it determines the 
time of God's ſolemn worſhip to the ſeventh 
day, excepted, ) is of natural, moral right, and 
by conſequence carries with it a neceſſary and 
eternal obligation; as riſing from the unalte- 
rable relation, that a rational creature bears 
either to God, his neighbour, or himſelf. For 
there are certain rules of deportment. ſuggeſt- 
ed by nature to each of theſe, which to de- 
viate from, or not come up to, would be ir- 
rational, and conſequently ſin ful. So that 
ſuch duties can by no means owe their firſt 
obligation to any new precept given by Chriſt, 
but ſpringing from an earlier ſtock, obliged 
men in all ages and places, ſince the world 
began. Foraſmuch as that general habitude 
or relation (upon which all particular inſtan- 
ces of duty are founded) which men bore to 
God, their neighbour, and themſelves, upon 
account of their being rational creatures, was 
uni- 
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© univerſally and equally the fame in all. So 
that for a man to hate his enemy, or to be re- 
# vengeful, or to be angry without a canſe, or 
to fwear raſbly, or by looks, words, or acti- 
ons, to behave himſelf laſciviciſly, were, 
without queſtion, always aberrations from 
the dictates of rightly improved reaſon ; and 

© conſequently in the very nature of the things 
E themſelves unlawful. For if there were not 
a a natural evil and immorality in the aforeſaid 
acts, nor a goodneſs in the contrary, but that 
all this iſſued from a poſitive injunction of 
the one, and prohibition of the other; what 


reaſon can be aſſigned, but that God might 
have commanded the ſaid acts, and made 
them duties inſtead of forbidding them? 


which yet certainly would be a very ſtrange, 


or rather monſtrous aſſertion, but neverthe- 


ture in all its relations and capacities. 


leſs, by a neceſſity of ſequel, unavoidable. 
From whence I conceive it to be very clear, 
that, if the ſeveral particulars commanded 
or forbidden by Chriſt, in that his great ſer- 


mon upon the mount, had a natural good 


or evil reſpectively belonging to them; Chriſt 


thereby added no new precept to the moral 


law, which eternally was, and will be the 
lame, as being the unalterable ſtandard or 


meaſure of the behaviour of a rational crea- 


For 
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For we muſt not think, that when the lau, 
either by precept, or prohibition, takes notice 
only of the outward af, and the goſpel af. 
terwards directs itſelf to the thoughts and de- 
fires, the motives and cauſes of the ſaid act, 
or gain, when the law gives only a general 
precept, and the goſpel aſſigns ſeveral par- 
ticular inſtances reducible to the ſame gene- 
ral injunction, that therefore the goſpel gives 
ſo many new precepts corrective, or perfective 
of the aforeſaid precepts, of the /aw. No, 
by no means; for it 1s a rule which ever was, 
and ever ought to be allowed in interpreting 
the divine precepts, that every ſuch precept 
does virtually, and implicitly, and by a pari- 
ty of reaſon, contain in it more than it ex- 
preſly declares; which is ſo true, that thoſe 
perſons, who impugn the perfection of the 
old moral precepts, and upon that account 
oppoſe the precepts of Chriſt to them, do yet 
find it neceſſary to maintain, that even the pre- 
cepts of our Saviour himſelf ought to extend 
their obligation to many more particulars than 
are mentioned in them, and yet are not to be 
look'd upon, as at all the leſs perfect upon that 
account. Which rule of interpreting being 
admitted, and made uſe of as to the precepts 
of the neu teſt ment, why ought it not to 
take place in thoſe of the old alſo? And if 

it 
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it ought (as there can be no ſhadow of rea- 
ſon to the contrary) I dare undertake, that 
there will be no need of multiplying of new 
© precepts in the goſpel, as often as the Papiſts 

and Socinians have a turn to ſerve by them. 
For ſurely every new inſtance of obedience 
does not of neceſſity infer @ new precept ; and 
for that reaſon we may and do admit of ſeve- 
© ral of the former without any need of aſſert- 
ing the latter. The unity of a precept is 
founded in the general unity of its object, 
and every ſuch general comprehends many 
© particulars. The very inſtitution of the two 
| chriſtian ſacraments, is rather the aſſignation 
of two new inſtances of obedience than of two 
new precepts, For Chriſt having once authen- 
| tically declared that God would be worſhip- 
ped by thoſe two ſolemn acts, the antecedent 
general precept of worſhipping God accord- 
ing to his own will, was ſufficient to oblige 
us to theſe two particular branches of it be- 
ing thus declared; and indeed to as many 
more as ſhould from time to time be ſug geſt- 

ed to our practice. For otherwiſe, if the mul- 

tiplication of new particular inſtances f duty, 

ſhould multiply precepts too, it would render 

them innumerable. which would be extream- 


ly abſurd and ridiculous, 
And 
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And now, all that has been here alledged i 
by us againſt the neceſſity of holding any new m 
precepts added to the od moral law, as it obli 

-ged all mankind, (whether notified to them bj 
by the /ight of nature only, or by revelatin Cr 
too) I reckon may as truly be affirmed ot the 

law of Moſes alſo, (ſtill /uppoſing it a true au "- 
perfect tranſcript. of the ſaid moral law, * [ut 
we have all the reaſon in the world to believe 
it was;) for were it otherwiſe, it would be 
hard to ſhew, what advantage it could be to 
the Jewiſb church to have that law delivered 
to them; but on the contrary it muſt need; 
have been rather a ſnare than a privilege 
help to them, as naturally giving them occ:- 
ſion to look upon that as the moſt pertcc 
draught of their duty, when yet it require 
of them a lower degree of obedience than 
nature had before obliged them to; it being! 
thing in itſelf moſt rational, to ſuppoſe the 
latter declaration of a legiſlator's mind, to be 
ſtill the fuller and more authentick. Ae 
therefore if other duties had been incumbent 
upon the Jewiſh church by the law of nature, See 


belides what were contained in the law of pab 
Moſes ; it is not imaginable how they coul Ne 
confe. 


avoid the omiſſion of thoſe duties while the) 


acquieſced in the directions of Moſes as a ful ting, 
and ſufficient rule of obedience, and had , be 
can de 


2uci 
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much reaſon ſo to do. Which yet ſurely muſt 
have rendred the whole My/azck diſpenſation 
| by no means agreeable either to the wiſdom 
or goodneſs of God towards his choſen people. 

For though indeed the moral law as a cove- 
nant promiſing life upon condition of abſo- 
lute indefective obedience, be now of no uſe 
%%%, (fin having diſabled it for that uſe 
| |. MW through the incapacity of the ſubject) yet as it 
is a rule directing our obedience, and a lau 


a | binding to it, it ſtill continues in full force, 
eech and will do as long as humane nature endures. 
And as for the abſolute perfection of it in the 
ce M quality of a rule directing, and a law obliging, 
ca can that be more amply declared, and irrefra- 
ired MF gably proved than as it ſtands ſtated and re- 


en preſented to us, in the vaſt latitude of that in- 
junction, Deut. vi. 5. and Levit. xix. 18. 


104 | 
oy Thou ſhall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
** beart, with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 


and Vengtb, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
dem bur as thy ſelf. I ſay, is there any higher de- 
gree of obedience which the nature of man is 
capable of yielding to his maker than this? 
mn Nevertheleſs there are ſome artiſts, I muſt 
her confeſs, who can draw any thing out of any 
full ching, who anſwer, that theſe words are not 
o be underſtood of ab/olutely all, that a man 


can do; but of all that he can be engaged to 
do 
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do by the law as propoſed under ſuch an c- 
conomy, namely, as enforced with temporal 
promiſes and threatnings ; ſo that upon theſe 
terms, to love God with all thy heart, &c. is 
to love him with the utmoſt of ſuch an obe- 
dience, as laws ſeconded with temporal bleſ- 
fings and curſes are able to produce. But to 
this I anſwer; 

Firſt, That the argument bears upon a ſup- 
polition, by no means to be admitted, to wit, 
that the law of Moſes proceeded only upon 
temporal rewards and puniſhments: Which 
is moſt falſe, and contrary to the conſtantly 
received doctrine of the chriſtian church; 
and particularly of the church of England, 
as it is declared in the ſixth of her articles, 
But 
Secondly, IJ add further; that the obliging 
power of the law is neither founded in, nor 
to be meaſured by the rewards and puniſhments 
annexed to it ; but by the ſole authority of the 
law-giver ſpringing from the relation (which 
he bears) of a creator and governour, to man- 
kind, and conſequently of the entire depen- 
dence of mankind upon him; by virtue where- 
of they owe him the utmoſt ſervice, that their 
nature renders them capable of doing him. 
And that, I am ſure, is capable of ſerving 


him at an higher rate, than the conſideration 
of 
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of any * rewards or puniſhments can 
ral miiſe it to; fince oftentimes the bare love of 
eſe z virtue itſelf will carry a man further than 
6 theſe can: But however it is certain that eter- 
be J nal rewards can do ſo; which yet add no- 
N thing to our natural powers of obeying, tho 
they draw them forth to an higher pitch of 
+ obedience. And can we then imagine that 
God would fink his law below theſe powers, 
F by leaving ſome degree of love and ſervice to 
himſelf abſolutely within the ſtrength and 
power of man, which he did not think fit 
buy the Moſaick law to oblige him to (when 
| yet our Saviour himſelf promiſed eternal life 
to one, upon ſuppoſal of his performance of 
this law.) Zuke x. 28. This certainly is ve- 
| ry ſtrange divinity. But after all, ſome may 
| poſlibly reply, does not the goſpel enjoin us 
that perfection and height of charity, which 
the law never did, in commanding us 70 lay 
down our life for our brother? 1 John iii. 16. 
To which I anſwer, That this is a precept 
by no means abſolute and untverſal, but al- 
ways to be limited by theſe two conditions, 
vis. Firſt, That the glory of God, and Se- 
condly, That the eternal welfare of the foul 
of our brother indiſpenſably requires this of 
us; upon the ſuppoſal of either of which I 
'W affirm, it was as really a duty from the be- 
G Vo. III, H ginning 
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ginning of the world, as it was from that 
very time, that the apoſtle wrote theſe words; 
the very common voice of reaſon upon theſe 
terms, and under theſe circumſtances, dicta- 
ting and enjoining no leſs, as founding itſelf 
upon theſe two ſelf-evident and undeniable 
principles, viz, That the life of the creature 
ought, when neceſſity calls, to be ſacrificed 
to the glory of him who gave it; and ſecond- 
ly, that we ought to prefer the eternal good of 
our neighbour or brother, before the higheſt 
temporal good of ourſelves. Which manifeſt- 
ly ſhews, that this high inſtance of charity 
(as extraordinary as it appears) did not at 
length begin to be a duty by any evangelical 
ſanction, but was ſo ever ſince there were ſuch 
creatures in the world as men, and conſequent- 
ly that all, both Jets and Gentiles, (whether 
they actually knew ſo much or no) would 
have ſinned againſt this duty of charity, ſhould 


they have refuſed to promote the glory of their 


maker, or prevent the deſtruction of their 
brother's immortal ſou], being called thereto, 
by quitting this temporal life for the ſake of 
either. And conſequently that this is no ſuch 
new precept to be reckoned by anno Domini, 
but as old as the obligations of charity, and 
of right reaſon, diſcourſing and acting upon 


the dictates of that noble principle. 
And 
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And now to apply this general diſcourſe to 
the particulars mentioned in this chapter: I 
affirm that Chriſt does by no means here ſet 
himſelf againſt the law of Moſes as a law ei- 
ther faulty or imperfect, and upon thoſe ac- 
counts needing either correction, or addition, 
but only oppoſed the corrupt comments of 
the Scribes and Phariſees upon the law, as re- 
ally contradictions toit, rather than expoſitions 
of it ; and that for theſe following reaſons. 

Firſt, Becauſe the words in this ſermon 
mentioned and oppoſed by Chriſt, are mani- 
feſtly, for the moſt part, not the words of 
the law itſelf, but of the Scribes and Phari- 
F ſees. As for inſtance, Yhoſoever ſhall kill, 
| ſhall be in danger of the judgment. And again 
in the next verſe, He ſball be in danger of the 
council, They all refer to the Phariſees way 
of expreſſing themſelves; which manifeſtly 
ſhews, that it was their doctrine and words 
which he was now diſputing againſt, and not 
the law itſelf ; which this is by no means the 
language of. 

Secondly, That expreſſion, that it was ſaid 
+ by thoſe of old time, was not uttered by 
Chriſt in his own perſon, but by way of Pro- 
ſopopeia, in the perſon of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, whoſe cuſtom it was to preface and 


+ Some render it [ce the/e.] 
= authorize 
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authorize their lectures and gloſſes to the peo. 
ple, with the pompous plea of antiquity and 
tradition. As if Chriſt had beſpoken them 
thus. You have been accuſtomed indeed to 
hear the Scribes and Phariſees tell you, that 
this and this was ſaid by thoſe of old time, but 
notwithſtanding all theſe pretences I tell you 
that the caſe is much otherwiſe, and that the 
true account and ſenſe of the law is thus and 
thus, This I ſay is the natural purport and 
meaning of our Saviour's words, throughout 
this chapter. 

Thirdly, That paſſage in the 43d verſe of 
the ſame: Je have heard that it hath been 
ſaid, ye ſhall love your neighbour and hate your 
enemy, is ſo far from being the words of the 
Moſaick law, that Moſes commands the clean 
contrary to the latter clauſe; Exod, xxiii. 24. 
Tf thou ſeeſt thine enemy's ox going aſtray, thou 
ſhalt furely bring it back to him again ; and 
if thou fee the aſs of him who hateth thee lying 
under his burthen, thou ſhalt ſurely help him, 
And if this was the voice of the law then, 
can we imagine that it would make it a man's 
duty to relieve his enemy's ox, or his aſs, and 
at the ſame time allow him to hate or malign 
his perſon ? This certainly is unaccountable 
and incredible. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, If Chriſt oppoſed his precepts to 


| thoſe of the Moſarck law, then God ſpeaking 
| by Chriſt muſt contradict himſelf as ſpeaking 
| by Moſes, For whatſoever Moſes ſpoke, he 


ſpoke as the immediate dictates of God, from 


whom he received the law. But this is ab- 
ſurd, and by no means conſiſtent with the 
divine holineſs and veracity. 


Fifthly, and laſtly, Chriſt in all this diſ- 


courſe never calls any one of the doctrines 


| oppoſed by him the words of Moſes, or of the 


law, but only the righteouſneſs of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, which ſhews that they, and 
they only, were the perſons with whom he 
managed this whole conteſt. 

Let this therefore reſt with us as a firm con- 
cluſion; that Moſes and Chri/t were at perfect 
agreement, whatever the controverſy was be- 
tween him and the Phariſees. And fo from 
the ſcheme and context of the words, I paſs 
to the duty enjoined in them, which is 79 /ove 
our enemies: The diſcuſſion of which I ſhall 
caſt under theſe three general heads. 

Firſt, J ſhall ſhew negatively what is not 
that /ove, which we are here commanded to 
ſhew our enemies. 

Secondly, J ſhall ſhew poſitively wherein it 
does confiſt, 


H 3 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, I ſhall produce arguments to en- 


force it. 

And firſt, for the firſt of theſe; which is 
not that love, which we muſt ſhew our ene- 
mies: This we ſhall find to exclude ſeveral 
things which would fain wear this name. 

1. As firſt to treat an enemy with a fair de- 
portment and amicable language, is not the 
love here enjoined by Chriſt. Love is a thing 
that ſcorns to dwell any where but in the heart. 
The tongue is a thing made for words, but 
what reality is there in a voice, what ſubſtance 
in a ſound? and words are no more. The 
kindneſs of the heart never kills, but that of 
the tongue often does. And in an ill ſenſe a 
foft anſwer may ſometimes break the bones. He 
who ſpeaks me well, proves himſelf a rheto- 
rician or a courtier; but that is not to be a 
friend, 

Was ever the hungry fed, or the naked 
cloathed with good looks or fair ſpeeches ? 
theſe are but thin garments to keep out the cold, 
and but a flender repaſt to conjure down the 
rage of a craving appetite. My enemy per- 


haps is ready to ſtarve or periſh through po- 
verty, and I tell him I am heartily glad to ſee 
him, and ſhould be very ready to ſerve him, 
but ſtill my hand is cloſe, and my purſe ſhut; 


I neither bring him to my table, nor lodge him 
under 
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b | ade my roof; he aſks for bread, and I give 
' a compliment, a thing indeed not fo hard as 
4 Stone, but altogether as dry. I treat him 
with art and outſide: And laſtly at parting, 


with all the ceremonies of dearneſs, I ſhake 


ö him by the hand, but put nothing into it. In 
a word, I play with his diſtreſs, and dally with 
that which will not be dallied with, want and 


miſery, and a clamorous neceſlity, 
For will fair words and a courtly behaviour 


pay debts and diſcharge Scores? If they could, 
there is a ſort of men that would not be ſo much 
in debt as they are. Can a man look and 
ſpeak himſelf out of his creditors hands ? 
* Surely then, if my words cannot do this for 
| myſelf, neither can they do it for my enemy. 
| And therefore this has nothing of the love 
| ſpoken of in the text. It is but a ſcene and a 
| meer mockery, for the receiving that cannot 
make my enemy at all the richer, the giving 
| of which makes me not one penny the poorer. 
It is indeed the faſhion of the world thus to 
amuſe men with empty careſſes, and to feaſt 

them with words and air, looks and legs ; 


nay, and it has this peculiar privilege above 
all other faſhions, that it never alters; but cer- 
tainly no man ever yet quenched his thirſt 
with looking upon a golden cup, nor made a 
meal with the outſide of a lordly diſh, 

H 4 But 
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But we are not to reſt here; fair ſpeeches 
and looks are not only very inſignificant as to 
the real effects of love, but are for the moſt 
part the inſtruments of hatred in the execu- 
tion of the greateſt miſchiefs. Few men are 
to be ruined till they are made confident of 
the contrary: And this cannot be done by 
threats and roughneſs, and owning the mil- 
chief that a man deſigns; but the pit - fall muſt 
be covered to invite the man to venture over 
it; all chings muſt be ſweetened with profeſſi- 
ons of love, friendly looks, and embraces. For it 
is oyl that whets the razor, and the ſmootheſt 
edge is {till the ſharpeſt: they are the com- 
placencies of an enemy that kill, the cloſeſt 
hugs that ſtifle, and love muſt be pretended 
be fore malice can be effectually practiſed. In 
a word, he muſt get into his heart with fair 
ſpeeches and promiſes, before he can come at 
it with his dagger. For ſurely no man fiſhes 
with a bare hook, or thinks that the net itſelf 

can be any enticement to the bird, | 
But now, if theſe outward ſhews of fairneſs 
are ſhort of the love which we owe to our 
enemies; what can we ſay of thoſe, who have 
not arrived ſo far as theſe, and yet pretend to 
be friends? Diſdain and diſtance, ſour looks 
and ſharp words are all the expreflions of 
friendſhip that ſome natures can manifeſt, 1 
: confels 
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| confeſs, where real kindneſſes are done, theſe 
* circumſtantial garnitures of love (as I may fo 
call them) may be diſpenſed with; and it is 
better to have a rough friend than a fawning 
enemy: But thoſe who neither do good turns, 
nor give good looks, nor ſpeak good words, 
have a love ſtrangely ſubtil and metaphyſical : 
For other poor mortals of an ordinary capaci- 
ty are forced to be ignorant of that which they 
can neither ſee, hear, feel, nor underſtand. And 
thus much for the firſt negative. The love that 
| we are to ſhew to enemies, is not a fair exter- 
nal courtly deportment ; it is not ſuch a thing 
as may be learnt in a dancing ſchool, nor in 
| thoſe ſhops of fallacy and diſſimulation, the 


courts and palaces of great men, where mens 


thoughts and words ſtand at an infinite diſtance, 


and their tongues and minds hold no correl.. 
pondence or intercourſe with one another. 

2. Fair promiſes are not the love, that our 
Saviour here commands us to ſhew our ene- 
mies. And yet theſe are one ſtep and advance 
above the former : For many fair ſpeeches may 
be given, many courteous harangues uttered, 
and yet no promiſe made, And it is worth 
obſerving how ſome great ones often delude, 
and ſimple ones ſuffer themſelves to be deluded, 
by general diſcourſes and expreſſions of courte- 
ſy, „As, take you no care, I will provide 

« for 
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« for you, Iwill never ſee you want. Leave 
« your buſineſs in my hands, and I will ma- 
tt nage it with as much or more concern than 
« you could yourſelf, What need you inſiſt 
« ſo much upon this or that in particular. 1 
« deſign better things for you. But all this 
while there is no particular determinate thing 
promiſed, ſo as to hold ſuch an one by any real 
ſolid engagement (ſuppoling that his promiſes 
were ſuch) but perhaps when the next advan- 
tage comes in the way, the man is forgot, and 
balked: Yet ſtill thoſe general ſpeeches hold 
as true as ever they did, and ſo will continue 
notwithſtanding all particular defeats ; as in- 
deed being never calculated for any thing elſe 
but to keep up the expectation of eaſy per- 
ſons; to feed them for the preſent, and to 
fail them in the iſſue. 

But now as theſe empty gloſſing words are 
ſhort of promiſes, ſo promiſes are equally ſhort 
of performances. Concerning both which J 
ſhall ſay this, that there is no wiſe man, but 
had rather have had one promiſe than a thou- 
ſand fair words, and one performance than 
ten thouſand promiſes, For what trouble is 
it to promiſe, what charge is it to ſpend a 
little breath, for a man to give one his word, 
who never intends to give him any thing 
elſe? and yet according to the meaſures of the 

world, 
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| world, this muſt ſometimes paſs for an high 


piece of love; and many poor unexperienced 


| believing ſouls, who have more honeſty than, 
| wit, think themſelves wrapt up into the third 
| heaven, and actually poſſeſſed of ſome notable 


preferment, when they can ſay, I have ſuch 


4 great perſon's promiſe for ſuch and ſuch a 
thing. Have they ſo? Let them ſee if ſuch 
| a promiſe will pay rent, buy land, and main. 
| tain them like gentlemen. It is at the beſt but 
| a future contingent; for either the man may 
| die, or his intereſt may fail, or his mind may 
| change, or ten thouſand accidents may inter- 
| vene, Promiſes are a dyet which none ever 
| yet thrived by, and a man may feed upon 
| them heartily, and never break his faſt. In a 
word, I may fay of human promiſes, what ex- 


poſitors ſay of divine prophecies, that they are 


| never underſtood till they come to be fulfilled. 


But how ſpeaks the ſcripture of theſe mat- 


| ters? Why in Rom. xii. 20. If thine enemy 


hunger, feed him, if he thirſt give him drink, 


| It is not, promiſe him meat and drink a week 


hence, that is perhaps two days after he 1s dead 
with thirſt and hunger. He who lives only 
upon reverſions, and maintains himſelf with 
hope, and has nothing to cover him but the 
cleaths of dead men, and the promiſes of the 


living, will find juſt as much relief from them, 
48 
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as a man in the depth of winter feels the heat 
of the following ſummer. 

But bare promiſes are ſo far from anſwer- 
ing Chriſt's precept of loving our enemies, that 
if they are not realiz d in deeds, they become 
a plague and a great calamity. For they raiſe 
an expectation, which, unſatisfied or defeated, 
is the greateſt of torments, they betray a man 
to a fallacious dependence, which bereaves him 
of the ſuccours of his other endeavours, and 
in the iſſue leaves him to inherit the ſhame and 
miſery of a diſappointment, and unable to ſay 
any thing elſe for himſelf, but that he was 
credulous, and the promiſer falſe. 

3. But thirdly and laſtly, to advance a de- 
gree yet higher, to do one or two kind offices 
for an enemy is not to fulfil the precept of 
loving him. He who clothes a naked man 
with a pair of gloves, and adminiſters to one 
periſhing with thirſt, a drop or two of wa- 
ter, reaches not the meaſure of his neceſſity; 
but inſtead of relieving, only upbraids his want, 
and paſſes a jeſt upon his condition, It is like 
pardoning a man the debt of a penny, and 
in the mean time ſueing him fiercely for a ta- 
lent. Love is then only of reality and value 
when it deals forth benefits in a full propor- 
tion to ones need: and when it ſhews itſelf 
both in univerſality and conſtancy. Otherwiſe 

1 
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tit is only a trick to ſerve a turn, and carry on 
a deſign. | 

| For he who would take a cleanly, unſuſpect- 
| ed way to ruin his adverſary, muſt pave the 
| way to his deſtruction with ſome courteſies of 
a lighter ſort, the ſenſe of which ſhall take 
him off from his guard, his warineſs, and 
| ſuſpicion, and ſo lay him open to ſuch a blow, 
as ſhall deſtroy him at once. 'The ſkilful ri- 
| der ſtrokes and pleaſes the unruly horſe, only 
| that he may come ſo near him, as to get the 
bit into his mouth, and then he rides and rules, 
and domineers over him at his pleaſure, So 
he who hates his enemy with a cunning equal 
to his malice, will not ſtrain to do this or that 
good turn for him, ſo long as it does not 
thwart, but rather promote the main deſign 
of his utter ſubverſion. For all this is but 
| like the helping a man over the ſtile, who is 
going to be hanged, which ſurely is no very 
great or difficult piece of civility. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, we read of 
one whom the grandees of the court procured 
to be made ſecretary of ſtate, only to break 
his back in the buſineſs of the queen of Scots, 
whoſe death they were then projecting. Like 
true courtiers they firſt engage him in that fa- 
tal ſcene, and then deſert him in it, uſing 
bim only as a tool to do a preſent ſtate job, 

| and 
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and then to be reproach'd and ruin'd for what ¶ this 
he had done. And a little obſervation of the to. 
world may ſhew us, there is not only a courſe WM = 
of beheading, or hanging, but alſo of pre. per 
ferring men out of the way, But this is not ty i 
to love an enemy, but to hate him more arti. I wit! 
ficially. He is ruined more ſpeciouſly indeed, ¶ tain 
but not leſs efficacioufly than if he had been Ii vere 
laid faſt in a dungeon, or baniſhed his country, WF keep 
or by à packt jury diſpatched into another N or a 
world. | 

Secondly,” And thus having done with the ne. 
gative; Icome now to the ſecond generalthing 
propoſed, namely, to ſhew poſitively what 1; 
included in the duty of loving our enemies, 

It includes theſe three things. 

1. A diſcharging the mind of all rancour 
and virulence towards an adverſary, The 
ſcripture moſt ſignificantly calls it the /eaven if 
malice, and we know, that is of a ſpreading 

and fermenting nature, and will in time diffuſe 
a ſourneſs upon a man's whole behaviour : But 
we will ſuppoſe (which is yet ſeldom found) 
that a man has ſuch an abſolute empire 
and command over his heart; as for ever to 
ſtifle his diſguſts, and to manage his actions 
in a conſtant contradiction to his affections, 
and to maintain a friendly converſe, while he 


is hot with the rancour of an enemy; yet all 
; this 
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this is but the myſtery of diſſimulation, and 
to act a part, inſtead of acting a friend. 

| Beſides the trouble and anxiety to the very 
perſon who thus behaves himſelf (for enmi- 
| ty is a reſtleſs thing, al d not to be diſſembled 
without ſome torment to the mind that enter- 
| tains it) it is more eaſily removed than co- 
vered: It is as if a man ſhould endeavour to 
keep the ſparks from flying out of a furnace, 
| or as if a birth ſhould be ſtopped when it is 
| ripe and ready for delivery, which ſurely would 
be a pain greater than that of bringing forth. 
He who is reſolved to hate his enemy, and 
yet reſolves not to ſhew it, has turned the 
edge of his hatred inwards, and becomes a ty. 
rant and an enemy to himſelf ; he could not 
wiſh his mortal adverſary a greater miſery, 
than thus to carry a mind always big and ſwel- 
ling, and ever ready to burſt, and yet never 
to give it vent. 

But on the other fide, it is no pain for a 
man to appear what he 1s, and to declare a 
real principle of love in ſenſible demonſtrati- 
0ns: Does a man therefore find that both his du- 
ty and his intereſt require, that he ſhould de- 
port himſelf with all ſigns of love to his ene- 
mies? Let him but take this eaſy courſe as to 
entertain the thing in his heart, which he 


would manifeſt in his converſe, and then he 
will 
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will find that his work is as natural and eaſy, 
as it is for fire to caſt abroad a flame. Art is 


difficult, but whatſoever is natural is eajj 
tOO. 


2. To love an enemy is to do him all the 
real offices of kindneſs, that opportunity ſhall 
lay in our way. Love is of too ſubſtantial a 
nature to be made up of mere negatives, and 
withal too operative to terminate in bare de- 
fires, Does providence caſt any of my ene- 
mies concernments under my power; as his 
health, his eſtate, preferment, or any thing 
conducing to the conveniencies of his life! 
Why, in all this it gives me an opportunity to 
manifeſt, whether or no I can reach the ſub- 
limity of this precept of loving my enemies. 
Is my enemy fick and languiſhing, and is 
it in my power to cure him as eafily, or to hill 
him as ſafely, as if J were his phyſician! 
Chiſtianity here commands me to be concern- 
ed for his weakneſs, to ſhew him a remedy, 
and to reſcue him from the grave; and in a 
word, to preſerve that life, which perhaps, 
would have once deſtroyed mine, 

Do fee my enemy defrauded and circum- 
vented, and like to be undone in his eſtate? 1 
mult not fit ſtill and fee him ruined, and tell 
him I wiſh him well; which is a contradiction 
in practice, and an impudent ill-natured far- 
| caſm. 
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caſm. But I muſt contribute my hearty aſſiſt- 
| ance to diſcover the fraud, and to repel the 
Force: And as readily keep him from being 


poor, as relieve him if he were. I muſt be 


as forward in the purſuit of the thief who 


ſtole his goods, who once plundered mine, as 


| if the injury had light upon iny friend, my 
| Kinſman, or myſelf. 


And laſtly, does it lie in my way to put in 


| word to daſh or promote my enemy's buſi- 
| neſs or intereſt? To give him a ſecret blew, 
| ſich a one as ſhall ſtrike his intereſt to the 


ground for ever, and he never know the hand 


| from whence it came? Can I by my power 


obſtruct his lawful advantage, and preferments, 
ind ſo reap the diabolical ſatisfaction of a cloſe 
revenge? Can I do him all the miſchief ima- 
ginable, and that eaſily, ſafely and ſuccelsfuls 
ly, and fo applaud myſelf in my power, my 
wit, and my ſubtle contrivances, for which 
the world ſhall court me as formidable and 
conſiderable ? Yet all theſe wretched practices 
and accurſed methods of growing great, and 
riſing by the fall of an enemy, are to be de- 
teſted as infinitely oppoſite to that innocence 
and clearneſs of ſpirit, that openneſs and free- 
dom from deſign that becomes a profeffor of 
chriſtianity. 

Vol. III, 1 On 
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On the contrary, amidſt all theſe opportu- 


nities of doing miſchief, I muſt eſpouſe my 


enemy's juſt cauſe, as his advocate or ſollicitor, 
I muſt help it forward by favourable ſpeeches 
of his perſon, acknowledgment of his worth 
and merit, by a fair conſtruction of doubtful 
paſſages: And all this, if need be, in ſecret, 
where my enemy neither ſees nor hears me do 
him theſe ſervices, and conſequently where ! 
have all the advantages and temptations to do 
otherwiſe. In ſhort the goſpel enjoins a great- 
er love to our enemies, than men, for the moſt 
part, now a-days ſhew their friends. 

3. The laſt and crowning inſtance of our 
love to our enemies, is to pray for them. For 
by this a man, as it were, acknowledges him- 
ſelf unable to do enough for his enemy; and 
therefore he calls in the aſſiſtance of hea- 
ven, and engages omnipotence to compleat 
the kindneſs. He would fain out-do. himſelf, 
and therefore finding his own ſtores ſhort and 
dry, he repairs to infinity. Prayer for a man's 
ſelf is indeed a choice duty, yet it is but a 
kind of lawful and pious ſelfiſhneſs. For who 
would not ſollicit for his own happineſs, and 
be importunate for his own concerns? But 
when J pray as heartily for my enemy, as I do 
for my daily bread; when ] ſtrive with prayers 
and tears to make God his friend, who him- 


ſelf 


ho | om 
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ſelf will not be mine; when J reckon his felici- 
| ty among my own neceſſities: Surely this is 
| ſuch a love as, in a literal ſenſe, may be ſaid 
to reach up to heaven. For no body judges 
that a ſmall and a trivial thing, for which he 
dares to pray : No man comes into the preſence 
| of a king to beg pins. And therefore if a 


man did not look upon the good of his enemy, 


| as a thing that nearly affected himſelf, he could 


not own it as a matter of a petition, and en- 


deavour to concern God about that, with which 


he will not concern himſelf. And upon the 


ſame ground alſo is inferred the neceſſity of 


man's perſonal endeavouring the good and 
happineſs of his enemy: For prayer without 
endeavour is but an affront to the throne of 
grace, and a lazy throwing that, which is our 
own duty, upon God. As if a man ſhould 
fay, God forgive you, God relieve and com- 
fert you, for I will not. But if to pray for 
an enemy be a duty, ſurely, the manner in 
which we do it ought to be ſo too: And not 
ſuch as ſhall turn a ſupplication for him into 
a ſatyr againſt him, by repreſenting him in our 
prayers under the character of one void of all 
grace and goodneſs, and conſequently a much 
fitter: object for God's vengeance than his mer- 
cy. And yet there was a time in which this 
way of. praying was in no ſmall yogue with a 
| o; = certain 


4 
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certain ſort of men, who would allow neither 
the giſt nor ſpirit of prayer to any but them. 
ſelves. For if at any time they prayed for 
thoſe whom they accounted their enemies (and 
that only becauſe they had done ſo much to 
make them ſo) it could not be properly called 
an interceding with God for them, but 2 
downright indighting and arraigning them be- 
fore God as a pack of graceleſs wretches and 
villains, and avowed enemies to the power and 


purity of the goſpel. This and the like, I fay, 


Was the devout language of their prayers, 


ſometimes by intimation, and ſometimes by 
direct expreſſion : And thus under the colour 
and cover of ſome plauſible artificial words 
it was but for them to call thoſe whom they 
malign'd antichri/t, and themſelves the Ein- 
dom of Chrift, and then they might very lau- 
dably pray for the puiling down of the one, and 
the /erting up of the other, and thereby no 
doubt anſwer all the meaſures of a /an#1ified, 
felf-denying petition. But as thoſe days are at 
an end, ſo it were to be wiſhed “* that ſuch 
kind of praying were ſo too; eſpecially ſince 
our church, I am ſure, has ſo much charity, 
as to teach all of her communion to pray fo! 
thoſe, who are not only enemies to our fe!- 
Jons, but alſo to our very prayers. 
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And thus I have endeavoured to ſhew, what 
it is to /ove our enemzes; though I will not ſay 
that I have recounted all the inſtances in which 
this duty may exert itſelf. For love is infi- 
nite, and the methods of its acting various 
and innumerable. But I ſuppoſe that I have 
marked out thoſe generals which all particulars 
may be fairly reduced to. 

And now, before I proceed to the motives 
and arguments to enforce the duty, I ſhall, to 
prevent ſome abuſes of this doctrine, ſhew what 
is not inconſiſtent with this loving our enemies: 
And that is to defend and ſecure ourſelves a- 
gainſt them, I am to love my enemy, but 
not ſo as to hate myſelf: If my love to him 
be a copy, I am ſure the love to myſelf ought 
to be the original. Charity is indeed to diffuſe 
itſelf abroad, but yet it may lawfully begin at 
home : For the precept ſurely is not unnatu- 
ral and irrational; nor can it ſtate the duty of 
chriſtians in oppoſition to the privileges of 
men, and command us tamely to ſurrender up 
our lives and eſtates as often as the hands of 
violence would wreſt them from us. We may 
love our enemies, but we are not therefore to 
be fond of their enmity. And though I am 
commanded when my enemy th:r/ts to give 
him drink, yet it is not when he thirſts for 
my blood. It is my duty to give him an alms, 

1 but 
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but not to let him take my eſtate, Princes 
and governours may very well ſecure them. 
ſelves with laws and arms againſt implacable 
enemies for all this precept: They are not 
bound to leave the ſtate defenceleſs, againſt 
the projects, plots, and inſurrections of thoſe 
who are pleaſed to think themſelves perſecuted, 
if they are not permitted to reign. We may 
with a very fair comportment with this pre- 
cept love our enemies perſons, while we hate 
their ve counterplot their deſigns, 
I come now to the third and laſt thing, 
viz. to aſſign motives and arguments to en- 
force this love to our enemy; and they ſhall 


be taken 
1. From the condition of our enemy's per- 


ſon. 

2. From the excellency of the duty. 

3. From the great examples that recom- 
mend it; and 

For the firſt of theſe, if we conſider our 
enemy, we ſhall find that he ſuſtains ſeveral 
capacities, which may give him a juſt claim 
to our charitable affection. 

1. As firſt he is joined with us in the ſoci- 
ety and community of the ſame nature, He 
is a man. And ſo far bears the image and ſu- 
perſcription of our heavenly father. He may 
ceaſe to be our friend, but he cannot ceaſe to 


be 
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be our brother. For we all deſcended from 
the ſame loins, and though Eſau hates Jacob, 
and Facob ſupplants Eſau, yet they once lay 
in the ſame womb: And therefore the ſaying 
of Moſes may be extended to all men at vari- 
ance ; why do ye wrong one another, for ye are 
brethren? If my enemy were a ſnake or a 
viper, I could do no more than hate and tram- 
ple upon him: But ſhall I hate the ſeed of the 
woman as much as I do that of the /erpent ? 
We hold that God loves the moſt ſinful of his 
creatures ſo far as they are his creatures; and 
the very Devils could not fin themſelves out of 
an excellent nature, though out of an happy 
condition. 

Even war, which is the rage of mankind, 
and obſerves no /aws but its own, yet offers 
quarter to an enemy; I ſuppoſe, becauſe en- 
mity does not obliterate humanity, nor wholly 
cance] the ſympathies of nature, For every 
man does, or (I am ſure) he may, ſee ſome- 
thing of himſelf in his enemy, and a tran- 
ſcript of thoſe perfections for which he values 
himſelf, 

And therefore thoſe znhaman butcheries 
which ſome men have acted upon others, ſtand 
upon record not only as the crimes of perſons, 
but alſo as the reproach of our very nature, 
and excuſable upon no other colour or account 

i 1 4 what- 
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whatſoever, but that the perſons who acted 
ſuch cruelties upon other men firſt ceaſed to 
be men themſelves; and were indeed to be 
reckoned as ſo many anomalies and exceptions 
from mankind ; perſons of another make or 
mold from the reſt of the ſons of Adam, and 
deriving their original not from the duſt, but 
rather from the ſfones of the earth, 

2. An enemy notwithſtanding his enmity 
may be yet the proper object of our love, be- 
cauſe it ſometimes ſo falls out, that he is of the 
ſame religion with us; and the very bulineſs 
and deſign of religion is to unite, and to put (a 
it were) a ſpiritual cognation and kindred be- 
tween ſouls. I am ſure, this 1s the great pur- 
poſe of the chriſtian religion ; which never 
joins men to Chriſt but by firſt joining them 
amongſt themſelves: And making them men- 
bers one of enother, as well as knitting them 
all to the /ame head. By how much the more 
intolerable were our late zealots, in their 
pretences to a more refined ſtrain of purity and 
| converſe with God; while in the mean time 
their hearts could ſerve them to plunder, wor- 
ry, and undo their poor brethren, only for 
their loyal adherence to their ſovereign ; ſe- 
e and caſting whole families out of 
their houfes and livings to ſtarve abroad in the 
wide world, 5 all the laws of God and 


man; 
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man; and who, to this day, breathe the ſame 
rage towards all diſſenters from them, ſhould 
they once more get the reforming ſword into 
their hands. What theſe mens religion may 
teach them, I know not; but I am ſure, it is 
ſo far from teaching them to love their ene- 
mies, that they found their bittereſt enmities, 
and moſt inveterate hatreds only upon religi- 
on; which has taught them firſt to call their 
malice zeal, and then to think it their duty 
to be malicious and 7mplacable, 

3. An enemy may be the proper object of 
our love, becauſe, though perhaps he is not 
capable of being changed and made a friend 
by it, (which, for any thing I know, is next 
to impoſſible) yet he is capable of being 
ſnamed and rendred inexcuſable. And ſhame 
may ſmooth over his behaviour, though no 
kindneſs can change his diſpoſition: Upon 
which account it is, that ſo far as a man 
ſhames his enemy, ſo far he alſo diſarms him. 
For he leaves him ſtript of the aſſiſtance and 
good opinion of the world round about him; 
without which it is impoſſible for any man 
living to be conſiderable, either in his friend- 
ſhip or enmities, 

Love is the fire that muſt both heap and 
kindle thoſe coals upon our enemies head, that 
ſhall either melt or conſume him, For that 

| man 
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man I account as good as conſumed and ruin- 
ed, whom all people, upon the common con- 
cern of mankind, abhor for his ingratitude, 
as a peſt and a puhlick enemy. So that if 
my enemy is reſolved to treat me ſpightfully, 
notwithſtanding all my endeavours to befriend 
and oblige him; and if he will ſtill revile and 
railat me, after I have employed both tongue 
and hand to ſerve and promote him, furely | 
ſhall by this means at leaſt make his virulent 
words recoil upon his bold face, and his foul 
mouth; and ſo turn that ſtream of publick 
hatred and deteſtation juſtly upon himſelf, 
which he was endeavouring to bring upon me. 
And if I do no more, it is yet worth while, 
| even upon a temporal account, to obey this 
precept of Chri/t, of loving my enemy. And 
thus much for the firſt general argument to 
enforce this duty, grounded upon the conditi- 
on of my enemy's perſon. 

2. A ſecond motive or argument to the ſame 
ſhall be taken from the excellency of the duty 
itſelf, It is the higheſt perfection that hu- 
man nature can reach unto. It is an imita- 
tion of the divine goodneſs, which ſhines up- 
on the heads, and rains upon the fields of the 
ſinful and unjuſt; and heaps bleſſings upon 
thoſe, who are buſy only to heap up wrath to 


themſelves, To love an enemy is to ſtretch 
humanity 
* 
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| humanity as far as it will go. It is an heroick 
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ation, and ſuch an one as grows not upon 


| any ordinary plebeian ſpirit. 


The excellency of the duty is ſufficiently 
proclaimed by the difficulty of its practice. 


For how hard 1s it, when the paſſions are high, 
and the ſenſe of an injury quick, and power 
| ready, for a man to deny himſelf in that luſ- 
cious morſel of revenge! To do violence to 
| himſelf, inſtead of doing it to his enemy! and 
to command down the ſtrongeſt principles, 
and the greateſt heats that uſually act the ſoul 
| when it exerts itſelf upon ſuch objects! 


And the difficulty of ſuch a behaviour is 


no leſs declared by its being ſo rarely and ſel- 
| dom obſerved in men, For whom almoſt can 


we ſee, who opens his arms to his enemies, or 
puts any other bounds to his hatred of him 
but ſatiety or diſability ; either becauſe it is 
even glutted with having done ſo much againſt 


| him already, or wants power to do more? In- 


deed where ſuch a pitch of love is found, it 
appears glorious and gliſtering in the eyes of 
all, and much admired and commended it 1s, 
but yet for the moſt part no otherwiſe than 
as we ſee men admiring and commending 
ſome rare piece of art, which they never in- 
tend to imitate, nor ſo much as to attempt an 


imitation of. Nothing certainly but an ex- 
| cellent 
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cellent diſpoſition improved by a mighty grace, 
can bear a man 1 to this perfection. 

3. The third motive or argument, ſhall be 
drawn from the great examples which recom- 
mend this duty to us. And firſt of all from 
that of our bleſſed Saviour, whole foot/teps in 
the paths of love we may trace out and fol. 
low by his own blood. He gave his life for 
ſinners. That is for enemies, yea, and enc- 
mies, with the higheſt aggravation, for no- 
thing can make one man ſo much an enemy 


to another, as ſin makes him an enemy to 
God. 


T ſay unto you, love your enemies, (ſays Chrilt) 
that is, I emphatically, I who ſay it by my 
example as much as by my precept. For 
Chriſt went about doing good, Acts x. 38. Yes, 
and he did it ſtill in a miracle, Every work 
that he did, was equally beneficial and mira- 
culous. And the place where he did ſuch 
wonders of charity was Feruſalem, a city red 
with the blood of God's meſſengers, and paved 
with the ſculls of prophets. A city which he 
knew, would ſhortly compleat all its cruelty 
and impiety in his own murder, though he was 
the promiſed and long expected Meſſias. And 
in the prologue to this murder, his violent at- 
tachment, when one of his enemies was wound- 
ed he beſtowed a miracle upon his cure: S0 

| tender 
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| tender was he of his mortal enemies. Like 
a lamb that affords wherewithal, both to feed 
and cloath its very butcher; nay, and while 
he was actually hanging upon the croſs, he 
| uttered a paſſionate prayer for the forgiveneſs 
of his murderers: So deſirous was he, that 
| though they had the ſole acting, yet that he 
| himſelf ſhould have the whole feeling of their 
| fin, In fine, now that he ſits at the right hand 
of his father triumphant, and governing the 
| world, from whence he could with much more 
| caſe confound his moſt daring enemies, than 
the moſt potent grandee can cruſh his meaneſt 
and moſt ſervile dependants ; yet he treats them 
with all the methods of patience and arts 
of reconcilement, and in a word endures wth 
| much long-ſuffering, thoſe veſſels of wrath who 


ſeem even reſolved to periſh, and obſtinately 
ſet to fit themſelves for deſtruction. 

And now, though after ſuch an example, 
this ſort of argument for the loving our ene- 
mies can be carried no higher, yet bleſſed be 
God, that is not ſo wholly exhauſted by any 
one example, but that it may be carried fur- 
ther; and that by ſeveral inſtances, which 
though they do by no means come up to a 
juſt compariſon with it, yet ought to be own- 
ed for noble imitations of it. And ſuch an 


one this happy day affords us, a day conſecra- 


ted 
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ted to the ſolemn commemoration of the ati. 
vity and return of a prince, who having been 
| moſt barbarouſly driven out of his kingdoms, 
and afterwards as miraculouſly reſtored to 
them, brought with him the . greateſt, the 
brighteſt and moſt ſtupendous inſtance of this 
virtue, that, next to what has been obſerved 
of our Saviour himſelf, was ever yet ſhewn 
by man. Providence ſeeming to have raiſed 
up this prince, as it had done his father be- 
fore him, to give the world a glorious demon- 
ſtration, that the moſt injured of men, might 
be the moſt merciful of men too. For after the 
higheſt of wrongs and contumelies that a ſo- 
vereign could ſuffer from his ſubjects; ſcorn- 
ing all revenge as more below him than the 
very perſons whom he might have been reven- 
ged upon, he gloried in nothing ſo much 23 
in giving mercy the upper hand of majeſty it- 
ſelf, making amneſty his ſymbol or motto, and 
forgiveneſs the peculiar ſignalizing character 
of his reign; herein reſembling the Almighty 
himſelf (as far as mortality can) who ſeems to 
claim a greater glory for /þaxing and redeem- 
ing man, than for creating him. So that in 
a word, as our Saviour has made love to our 
enemies one ofthe chiefeſt badges of our reli- 
gion, ſo our king has almoſt made it the very 
-mark of our a/legiance, 
. Thus 


* 
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Thus even to a prodigy merciful has he 
| ſhewn himſelf; merciful by inclination, and 
merciful by extraction; merciful in his exam- 
ple, and merciful in his laws, and thereby ex- 
| prefling the utmoſt dutrfulneſs of a ſon, ag 
well as the higheſt magnanimity and clemen- 
| cy of a prince; while he is ſtill making that 
good upon the throne which the royal martyr 
| his father had enjoined upon the ſcaffold ; 
where he dyed pardoning and praying for thoſe, 
* whoſe malice he was then falling a victim 
| to: And this with a charity ſo unparallel'd. 
and a devotion ſo fervent, that the voice of 
his prayers, 'tis to be hoped, drowned the ve- 
ty cry of his blood. But I love not to dwell 
upon ſuch tragedies, fave only to illuſtrate the 
height of one contrary by the height of an- 
| other; and therefore as an humble follower 
of the princely pattern here ſet before us, I 
| ſhall draw a veil of filence over all; eſpecially 
ſince it ſurpaſſes the power of words ſufficiently 
| to ſet forth, either the greatneſs of the crimes 
| forgiven, or of the mercy that forgave them. 
But to draw to a cloſe: We have here had 
the higheſt and the hardeſt duty perhaps be- 
longing to a chriſtian, both recommended to 
our judgment by argument, and to our practice 
by example; and what remains, but that we 
ſubmit our judgment to the one, and govern 
our 
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our practice by the other? And for that pur- 
poſe, that we beg of God an aſſiſtance equal 
to the difficulty of the duty enjoined ; for cer- 
tainly it is not an ordinary meaſure of grace 
that can conquer the oppoſition, that fe/h and 
blood and corrupt reaſon itſelf, after all its 
convictions, will be ſure to make it. The 
greateſt miſeries that befal us in this world are 
from enemies, and fo long as men naturally 
deſire to be happy, it will be naturally as hard 
to them to love thoſe who, they know, are 
the grand obſtacles to their being ſo. The 
light of nature will convince a man of many 
7 5 which it will never enable him to per- 
form. And if we ſhould look no further than 
bare nature, this ſeems to be one cut out rathet 
for our admiration than our practice. It be- 
ing not more difficult (where grace does not 
interpoſe) to cut of a right hand, than to 
reach it heartily to the relief of an inveterate 
implacable adverſary. And yet God expect 
this from us, and that ſo peremptorily, that 
he has made the pardon of our enemies the 
indiſpenſable condition of our owh, And 
therefore that wretch (whoſoever he was) who 
being preſſed hard upon his death-bed to par- 
don a notable enemy, which he had, anſwer- 
ed, that if he died indeed, he pardoned hin, 
but if he lived he would be revenged on bim: 

That 
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That wretch, I ſay, and every other ſuch image 
| of the Devil, no doubt went out of the world 
ſo, that he had better never have come into it. 
In fine, after we have faid the utmoſt upon 
this ſubject that we can, I believe we ſhall 
find this the reſult of all, that he is an happy 


man 2h has no enemies, and he a much hap- 
8 pier, who has never ſo many, and can pardon 
| them, 

e WE God preſerve us from the one, or enable us to 
e do the other. To whom be rendred, and a 
; cribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
a majeſty, and dominion, both now and for 
n evermore, Amen, 
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SERMON IV. 
Falſe Foundations removed, and 
true Ones laid. 


. 


Mirr f. w. 16, 27; 

And every one that heareth theſe ſay- 
ings of mine, and doth them not, 
ſhall be likened to a fooliſh man which 
built his houſe upon the ſand. 


Aud the rain deſtended, and the floods 


came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that houſe and it fell, and great 
was the fall of it. 


T ſeems to have been all along the prime 
art and method of the great enemy of ſouls, 
not being able to root the ſenſe of religion 


out of men's hearts, yet by his ſophiſtries and 
K 3 deluſions 
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deluſions to defeat the deſign of it upon their 
lives; and either by empty notions, or falſe 
perſuaſions to take them off from the main 
buſineſs of religion, which is duty and obedi- 
ence, by bribing the conſcience to reſt ſatisfied 
with ſomething leſs, A project extreamly 
ſuitable. to the corrupt nature of man; whoſe 
chief, or rather ſole quarrel to religion is the 
ſeverity of its precepts, and the difficulty of 
their practice. So that although it is as natu- 
ral for him to deſire to be happy, as to breath, 
yet he had rather loſe and miſs of happinels 
than ſeck it in the way of holineſs. Upon 
which account nothing ſpeaks ſo full and 
home to the very inmoſt defires of his ſoul, 
as thoſe doctrines and opinions, which would 
perſuade him, that it may, and ſhall be well 
with him hereafter, without any neceflity of 
his living well here. Which great myſter; 
of iniquity being carefully managed by the ut- 
moſt ſkill of the tempter, and greedily em- 
braced by a man's own treacherous affecti- 
ons, lies at the bottom of all falſe religion, 
and eats out the very heart and vitals of 7/* 
true, For in the ſtrength of this, ſome hope 
to be ſaved by belreving well; ſome by mean: 
ing well; ſome by paying well; and ſome by 
ſhedding a few inſipid tears, and uttering a 
few hard words againſt thoſe fins which they 

| have 
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have no other controverſy with, but that they 
were ſo unkind as to leave the ſinner before he 
was willing to leave them. For all this men 
can well enough ſubmit to, as not forcing 
them to abandon any of theit beloved luſts, 
| And therefore they will not think themſelves 
| hardly dealt with, tho' you require faith of 
them, if you will but diſpenſe with good 
works, They will abound, and even overflow 
with good intentions, if you will allow them 
in quite contrary actions. And you ſhall not 
want for ſacrifice, if that may compound for 
obedience; nor laſtly, will they grudge to find 
money, if ſome body elſe will find merit. But 
to live well, and to do well, are things of too 
hard a digeſtion. 


Accordingly our Saviour, who well knew 
all theſe falſe hopes cious reaſonings 
of the heart of man (which is never ſo ſubtle 
as when it would deceive itſelf) tells his hear- 
ers, that all theſe little, trifling inventions will 
avail them nothing, and that in the buſineſs 
of religion, and the great concern of ſouls; all 
that is ſhort of obedience and a good life, is 
nothing but trick and cvaſion, froth and folly ; 
and conſequently that if they build upon ſuch 
deceitful grounds, and with ſuch ſlight mate- 
rials, they muſt andcan expect no other, than 
after all their coſt and pains, to have their 
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houſe fall upon their heads, and fo perith in 


the ruin, And with this terrible application 
in theſe two laſt verſes, which I have pitch'd 
upon for my text, he concludes his divine ſer- 
mon, and diſcourſe from the mount. 

The words of the text being too plain and 
eaſy to need any nice or large explication, I 
ſhall manage the diſcuſſion of them in theſe 
four particulars, 

Firſt, In ſhewing the reaſons upon which! 
conclude practice or obedience, in the great buj;- 
neſs of a man's eternal happineſs, to be the beſt 
and ſureſt foundation for him to build upon. 

Secondly, In ſhewing the falſe foundations 
upon which many build, and accordingly in 
time of tryal, miſcarry. 

Thirdly, In ſhewing the cauſes, why ſuch 
miſcarry, and fall away in time of tryal or 
temptation. 

Fourthly, and Laſtly, In ſhewing wherein 
the fatal greatneſs of their fall conſiſts. 

And firſt for the firſt of theſe, viz. to ſhew 
the reaſons why practice or obedience is the beſt 
and ſureſt foundation, (ſtill ſuppoſing it bot- 

tomed upon the merits of Chriſt) for a man 
to build his defigns for heaven and the hopes of 
his ſalvation upon; J ſhall mention three. 

Firſt, Becauſe, according to the ordinary 
way, and œconomy of God's working upon 

the 


rupt, 
infuſ 
argu: 
foul, 
we m 
rule 
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the hearts of men, nothing but practice can 
i our corrupt nature; and practice con- 
| tinued, and perſevered in, by the grace of God, 
will. We all acknowledge (that is, all who 
are not wiſe above the articles of our church) 
| that there is an univerſal ſtain and depravati- 
on upon man's nature, that does incapacitate 
him for the fruition, and infinitely pure con- 
verſe of God. The removal of which cannot 
be effected, but by introducing the contrary 
| habit of holineſs, which ſhall by degrees ex- 
pel, and purge out the other. And the only 
way to produce an habit, is by the frequent 
| repetition of congenial actions. Every pious 
action leaves a certain tincture, or diſpoſition 
upon the foul, which being ſeconded by acti- 
| ons of the ſame nature, whether by the ſuper- 
| addition of new degrees, or a more radicate 
hxation of the ſame, grows at length into an 
habit, or quality, of the force and energy of 
a ſecond nature, 

I confeſs the habit of holinefs, finding no 
principle of production in a nature wholly cor- 
rupt, muſt needs be produced by ſupernatural 
infuſion, and conſequently proceed, not from 
acguiſition, but gift. It muſt be brought into the 
ſoul, it cannot grow, or ſpring out of it. But then 
we muft remember that moſt excellent, and true 
rule of the ſchools, that Habitus infuſi abtinen- 


fur 
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tur per modum acquiſitorum. It is indeed a 
ſupernatural effect, but (as I may fo ſpeak) 
wrought in a natural way. The ſpirit of God 
imitating the courſe of nature, even then, 
when it works ſomething above it. 

A perſon in the ſtate of nature or unregene- 
racy cannot by the ſole ſtrength of his moſt 
improved performances, acquire an habit of 
true grace and holineſs, But, as in the rain, 
it is not the bare water that fructifies, but a 
ſecret ſpirit, or nitre deſcending with it, and 
joined to it, that has this virtue, and produ- 
ces this effect: So in the duties of a meer na- 
tural man, there is ſometimes an hidden, di- 
vine influence, that keeps pace with thoſe acti- 
ons, and together with each performance, im- 
prints a holy diſpoſition upon the ſoul; which 
after a long ſeries of the like actions influ- 
enced by the ſame divine principle, comes at 
length to be of that force and firmneſs as to 
out- grow, and work out the contrary qualities 
of inherent corruption. 

We have an illuſtration of this, tho' not a 
parallel inſtance, in natural actions, which by 
trequency imprint an habit, or permanent fa- 
cility of acting, upon the agent, Godlinels 
is in ſome ſenſe an art or myſtery, and we 
all know that it is practice chiefly, that make: 
the artiſt, 


Secondly ) 
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Secondly, A ſecond reaſon for our aſſertion, 


| is, becauſe action is the higheſt perfection, 
and drawing forth the utmoſt of power, vi- 
gor, and activity of man's nature. God is 


pleaſed to vouchſafe the beſt that he can give, 
only to the beſt that we can do. And action 
is undoubtedly our beſt, becauſe the moſt dif- 
fiult; for in ſuch caſes, worth, and difficul- 
ty are inſeparable companions. The propereſt 
and moſt raiſed conception that we have of 
God, is, that he is a pure act, a perpetual, 
inceſſant motion. And next to him, in the 
rank of Beings, are the angels, as approach- 


ing neareſt to him in this perfection; being 


all flame, and agility, miniſtring ſpirits, al- 


| ways buſy and upon the wing, for the execu- 


tion of his great commands about the govern- 
ment of the world. And indeed doing is no- 
thing elſe but the nobleſt improvement of 
being. It is not (as ſome nice ſpeculators 
make it) an airy, diminutive entity, or acci- 
dent diſtin& from the ſubſtance of the ſoul; 
but to define it more ſuitably to itſelf, and to 
the ſoul too, action is properly the ſoul in its 
beſt poſture. 

Thirdly, A third reaſon is, becauſe the main 


end, drift and defign of religion is the active 


part of it. Profeſſion is only the badge of a 
chriſtian, belief the beginning, but practice is 
9 the 
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the nature, and cuſtom the perfection. For 
it is this, which tranſlates chriſtianity from a 
bare notion into a real buſineſs; from ulſelef 
ſpeculations into ſubſtantial duties ; and from 
an idea in the brain into an exiſtence in the 
life. An upright converſation is the bringing 
of the general theorems of religion into the 
particular inſtances of ſolid experience; and 
if it were not for this, religion would exiſt 
no where, but in the bible. The grand de- 
ciding queftion at the laſt day will be, not 
what have you ſaid? or what have you believ- 
ed? but what have you done more than others? 

But that the very life of religion conſiſts in 
practice, will appear yet further from thoſe 
ſubordinate ends to which it is deſigned in 
this world, and which are as really, though 
not as principally, the purpoſe of it, as the 
utmoſt attainment of the beatifick viſion, and 
the very laſt period of our ſalvation ; and theſe 
are two. 

Firſt; The, honouring of God before the 
world. God will not have his worſhip, like 
his nature, inviſible. Next to authority itſelf 
is the pomp, and manifeſtation of it: And 
to be acknowledged is ſomething more than 
to be obeyed, For what is ſovereignty un- 
known, or majeſty unobſerved? What glory 


were it for the ſan to direct the affairs, if jr 
1 
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did not alſo attract the eyes of the world? It 
is his open and univerſal light, more than his 
occult influence, that we love and admire him 
| for, Religion, if confined to the heart, is not 
ſo much entertain'd, as impriſoned: That in- 
E deed is to be its fountain, but not its channel. 
| The water ariſes in one place, but it ſtreams 
in another; and fountains would not be ſo 
much valued if they did not produce rivers, 


One great end of religion is to proclaim and 


| publiſh God's ſovereignty, and there is no 
| ſuch way to cauſe men to glorify our heavenly 
father, as by cauſing our light to ſhine before 
them; which I am ſure, it cannot do, but as 
it beams through our good works, When a 
man leads a pious and good life, every hour 
| he lives is virtually an act of worſhip. But 


if inward grace is not exerted, and drawn forth 
into outward practice, men have no inſpecti- 
on into our hearts, to diſcern it there. And 
let this be fixed upon as a ſtanding principle, 
chat it is not poſſible for us to honour God e- 
fire men, but only by thoſe acts of worſhip, 
that are obſervable by men, It is our faith in- 
deed that recognizes bim for our God, but it 
our obedience only, that declares him to 

be our Lord. 
Secondly, The other end of religion in this 
world, is the good and mutual advantage of 
mankind 
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mankind in the way of Society. And herein 
did the admirable wiſdom and goodneſs of 

God appear, that he was pleaſed to calculate 
and contrive ſuch an inſtrument to govern, a 
might alſo benefit, the world, God planted 
religion amongſt men as a free of life; which, 
though it was to ſpring vpwards directly to 
himſelf, yet it was to ſpread its branches ty 
the benefit of all below. 

There is hardly any neceſſity, or conveni- 
ence of mankind, but what is in a large mea- 
ſure ſerv'd and provided for by this great 5% 
ing (as well as bu/ineſs) of the world, religion, 
And he who is a chriſtian, is not only a bet- 
ter man, but alſo a better neighbour, a better 
ſubject, and a truer friend, than he that is not 
ſo. For was ever any thing more for the 
good of mankind, than to forgive injuries, to 
love and careſs our mortal adverſaries, and 

inſtead of our enemy, to hate only our re. 
venge? 

Of ſuch a double, yet benign aſpect is chriſt 
anity both to God and man; like incenſe, 
while it aſcends to heaven it perfumes all a- 
bout it; at the ſame time both inſtrumental 

to God's worſhip, and the worſhippers refreſh- 
ment: As it holds up one hand in ſupplication, 
ſo it reaches forth the other in benefaction. 
1-1. 
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But now, if it be one great end of religion, 
thus to contribute to the ſupport and benefit 
of ſociety, ſurely it muſt needs conſiſt in the 
active piety of our lives, not in empty thoughts 
and fruitleſs perſuaſions. For what can one 
man be the better for what another thinks or 
believes? When a poor man begs an alms 
of me, can I believe my bread into his mouth, 
or my money into his hand? believing with- 
out doing is a very cheap, and eaſy, but with- 
al a very worthleſs way of being religious. 
And thus having given the reaſons, why the 
active part of religion is the only ſure bottom 
| for us to build upon, I now proceed to the ſe- 
| cond thing propoſed, namely to ſhew, hoſe 
falſe and ſandy foundations, which many ven- 
ture to butld upon, and are accordingly deceiv- 
ed by. Which though they are exceedingly 
various, and, according to the multiplicity of 
mens tempers, buſineſſes, and occaſions, al- 
moſt infinite, and like the ſand mentioned in 
my text, not only :nfirm, but numberleſs allo; 
yet according to the beſt of my poor judgment 
and obſervation, I ſhall reduce them to theſe 
three heads. The 

Firſt of which is a naked, unoperative 
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bey firmly believe, that through the merits of 
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Chriſt their fins are forgiven them. But ſince 
it is hard for a man in his right wits to be 
confident of a thing, which he does not at 
all know; ſuch as are more cautions will tell 
you further, that to defire to believe is to be. 
lieve, and to defire to repent is to repent, But 
as this is abſurd and impoſſible, ſince no act can 
be its own object without being not itſelf; for. 
aſmuch as the act and the object are diſtin 
things; and conſequently a deſire to believe, 
can no more be belief, than a deſire to be ſaved 
can be ſalvation; ſo it is further intolerable 
upon this account, that it quite diſpirits religi- 
on, by placing it in languid, abortive vellei- 
ties, and ſo cuts the nerves of all endeavour, 
by rating glory at a bare defire, and eternity 
at a wiſh. 

But becauſe the poyſon of this opinion does 
ſo eaſily enter, and fo ſtrangely intoxicate, [ 
ſhall preſume to give an ant idote againſt it in 
this one obſervation, namely, that all along 
the ſcripture, where juſtification is aſcribed to 
faith alone, there the word faith is. ſtill uſed 
by a metonymy of the antecedent for the conſe- 
guent, and does not ſignify abſtratedly a meet 
perſuaſion, but the obedience of an holy life 
performed in the ſtrength and virtue of ſuch 
@ perſuaſion, Not that this juſtifies meritori- 


ouſly by any inherent worth or value in itſelf, 
| | but 
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but in/trumentally as a condition appointed by 
God, upon the performance of which, he 
freely imputes to us Chriſt's. righteouſneſs, 
which is the ſole, proper, and formal cauſe of 
our juſtification, So that, that iuſtrumentali- 
ty, which ſome, in the buſineſs of juſtificati- 
on, attribute to one ſingle act of credence, is 


by this aſcribed to the whole aggregate ſeries 


of goſpel obedience, as being that which gives 
us a title to a perfect righteouſneſs without us, 
by which alone we ſtand juſtified before God. 
And this ſeems with full accord both to ſcrip- 
ture and reaſon to ſtate the buſineſs of juſtifi- 
cation, by an equal poiſe both againſt the ar- 
rogant aſſertions of /e!f-juſticraries on the one 
hand, and the wild opinions of the Antino- 
mans on the other. | 

But whether the obedzence of a pious life, 
performed out of a belief, or perſuaſion of the 
truth of the goſpel, ought to pals for that faith 


| which juſtifies, or only for the ect or conſe- 


quent of it, yet certainly it is ſuch az ect 
as iſſues by a kind of connatural, conſtant. ef- 
ficiency and reſult from it. So that how much 
ſoever they are diſtinguiſhable by their reſpec- 
tive actions from one another, they are abſo- 
lutely inſeparable by a mutual and a neceſſa- 
ry connexion : It belonging no leſs to the faith 
which juſtifies to be operative, than to juſtify : 

Vor. III, L Indeed 


| 
| 
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Indeed, upon an eſſential account, more; for- 
aſmuch as it is operative by its nature, but 
juſtifies only by inſtitution. 

Secondly, The ſecond falſe ground which 
ſome build upon, is a fond reliance upon the 
goodneſs of their heart, and the honeſty of their 
intention. A profitable, and therefore a very 
prevailing fallacy ; and ſuch an one as the De- 
vil ſeldom uſes, but with ſucceſs; it being 


one of his old and long experimented fetches, 


by the pretences of a good heart, to ſupplant 
the neceſlity of a good life. But to alledge the 
honeſty of the mind againſt the charge of an 
evil courſe, is à proteſtation againſt the fad. 
which does not excuſe, but enhance its guilt 
As it would look like a very ſtrange and odd 
commendation of a tree to apologize for the 
ſourneſs of its fruit, by pleading mn all its 
gooaneſs lay in the root. 

But in the diſcourſes of reaſon, fach is the 
weakneſs and ſhortneſs of its reach, that it 
ſeldom ſuggeſts arguments 4 priori for any 
thing, but by a low and humble gradation 
creeps from the effects up to the cauſe, becauſe 
theſe firſt ſtrike and alarm the ſenſes ; and 


therefore St. James ſpeaks as good philoſophy 


as divinity when he ſays, James ii, 18. Shen 
me thy faith by thy works. Every action be- 


ng the moſt lively pourtraiture, and impart! 
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al expreſſion of its efficient principle, as the 
complexion 1s the beſt comment upon the con- 
fiitution: For in natural productions there is 


| no hypocriſy. 


Only we muſt obſerve here, that good and 
evil actions bear a very different relation to 
their reſpective principles. As it is between 


| truth and falſhood in argumentation, fo it is 
| between good and evil in matters of practice. 


For though from an artificial contrivance of 
falſe principles or premiſes may emerge a true 
concluſion, yet from true premiſes cannot en- 
ſue a falſe: So, though an evil heart may 
frame itſelf to the doing of an action in its 
kind or nature good, yet a renewed, ſanctifi- 
ed principle cannot of itſelf deſign actions re- 
ally vitious. The reaſon of which is, becauſe 
the former, in ſuch a caſe, acts upon a prin- 
ciple of diſſimulation; and no man by diſ- 
ſembling affects to appear worſe than he is, 
but better. But all this while, J ſpeak not of 
a ſingle action, but of a converſation, or courſe 
of acting: For a pious man may do an evil 
action upon temptation or ſurprize, but not 
by the tenour of his ſtanding principles and 
reſolutions. But when a man's ſin is his bu- 
ſineſs and the formed purpoſe of his life; 
and his piety ſhrinks only into meaning and 
intention; when he tells me Vis heart is right 

L 2 with 
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with God, while his hand is in my pocket, 
he upbraids my reaſon, and outfaces the com- 
mon principles of natural diſcourſe with an 
impudence equal to the abſurdity. 

This therefore, I affirm, that he who pla- 
ces his chriſtianity only in his heart, and his 
religion in his meaning, has fairly ſecured him- 
ſelf againſt a diſcovery in caſe he ſhould have 
none, but yet, for all that, ſhall at the laſt 


find his portion with thoſe who indeed have 
none. And the truth is, thoſe who are thus 


intentionally pious, do in a very ill and unto- 
ward ſenſe verify that philoſophical maxim, 


that what they ſo much pretend to be chief and 


firſt in their intention, is always laſt (if at all) 
in the execution. 

Thirdly, The third and laſt falſe ground, 
that I ſhall mention, upon which ſome men 
build to their confuſion, is party and ſingula- 


rity. It an implicit faith be (as ſome ſay) the 


property of a Roman catholick, then, I am 
ſure, popery may be found, where the name 
of papiſt is abhorred. For what account can 
{ome give of their religion, or of that afſu- 
rance of their ſalvation (which they ſo much 


boaſt of) but that they have wholly reſigned 


themſelves up to the guidance and dictates of 
thoſe, who have the front and boldneſs to u- 
ſurp the title of the god/y. To be of ſuch a 


party 
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party, of ſuch a name, nay, of ſuch a ſneak- 
ing look, is to ſome the very ſpirit, and cha- 
racteriſtick mark of chriſtianity. 

See what St. Paul himſelf built upon be- 
fore his converſion to Chriſt, As xxvi. 5. [ 
was (lays he) after. the ſtricteſt ſect of our re- 
ligzon a Phariſee, So that it was the reputa- 
tion of the ſect, upon which St. Paul then 
| embarked his ſalvation. Now the nature of 
| this fraternity or ſect we may learn from the 
| origination of their name Phariſee; it being 
| derived from wit paraſch, ſeparavit, diſerevit, 
whence in Greek they were called * '2Dw4c- 
| por, ſeparati. So that the words amount to 
| this, that St. Paul before he was 4 Chri/ttan, 
| was a rigid /eparati/t. 

But ſingularity is not ſincerity, tho' too 
| often and miſchievouſly miſtaken for it ; and 
as an houſe built upon the ſand is likely to be 
ruined by ſtorms ; ſo an houſe built out of the 
road is expoſed to the invaſion of robbers, and 
wants both the convenience and aſſiſtance oz 
ſociety: Chriſt is not therefore called the cor- 
ner ſtone in the ſpiritual building, as if he in- 
tended that his church ſhould conſiſt only of 


; * Ozeicroncs ui dev ,⁊ apoio mer, rc 10 pe ig ug 
#7921GEty £2yTovG Toy G&ANwy GT UT Wn, Suidas. Again. Ot o4s; 
«P4247 iu , xabags. Heſych. So that the P.ariſees 
properly were, and might be called the Jewiſh Cathari or Puritans. 
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corners or be driven into them. There is a 
by. path as well as a broad-way to deſtruction. 
And it both argues the nature, and portends 
the doom of chaff, upon agitation to ſeparate 
and divide from the wheat. But to ſuch as 
venture their eternal intereſt upon ſuch a bot- 
tom I ſhall only ſuggeſt theſe two words, 

Firſt, That admitting, but not granting that 


the party which they adhere to, may be truly 


pious ; yet the piety of the party cannot ſancti- 
fy its proſelytes. A church may be properly 
called holy, when yet that holineſs does not 
diffuſe itſelf to each particular member; the 
reaſon of which is becauſe the whole may re- 
ceive denomination from a quality inherent 
only in ſome of its parts. Company may oc- 

caſion, but it cannot transfuſe holineſs. 
No man's r:ghteouſneſs but Chriſt's alone 
can be imputed to another. To rate a man by 
the nature of his companions, is a rule fre- 
quent indeed, but not infallible, 
as much a wretch amongſt the apoſtles, as a- 
mongſt the prieſts: And therefore it is but 
poor argument for a man to derive his ſaintſhip 
from the virtues of the ſociety he belongs to, 
and to conclude himſelf no weed, only becaulc 

he grows amongſt the Cory. 

Secondly, Such an adheſion to a party car- 
ries in it a ſtrong ſuſpicion and tang of the 
rankeſt 


Judas was 
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rankeft of all ill qualities, /p:ritual pride. 
There are two things natural almoſt to all men, 
| Firſt, A deſire of preheminence in any per- 
| fection, but eſpecially religious. Secondly, A 
| ſpirit of oppoſition or contradiction to ſuch as 
are not of their own mind or way, Now 
both theſe are eminently gratified by a man's 
lifting himſelf of a party in religion. And I 
doubt not but ſome are more really proud of 
the affected ſordidneſs of a pretended mortifi- 
cation, than others are of the greateſt affluence 
and ſplendor of life: And that many who call 
the execution of law and juſtice perſecution, 
do yet ſuffer it with an higher and more 
pleaſing reliſh of pride, than others can inflict 
it, For it is not true zeal riſing from an hearty 
concernment for religion, but an ill, reſtleſs, 
croſs humour, which is provoked with ſmart, 
and quickned with oppoſition. The godly party 
is little better than a contradiction in the ad- 
junct, for he who is truly godly, is humble 
and peaceable, and will neither make, nor be 
of à party, according to the common ſenſe of 
that word. Let ſuch pretenders therefore ſuſ- 
pect the ſandineſi and hollowneſs of their foun- 
dation; and know, that ſuch imitators of Co- 
rah, Dathan, and Abiram build upon the 
ſame ground upon which they ſtood, and into 
which they ſunk, And certainly that man's 
condition 
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condition is very unſafe, who accounts his fin ¶ look 
his perfection, and ſo makes the object of his N our 8 
repentance, the ground of his ſalvation. ind 
And thus I have diſcover'd ſome of thoſe d, 
falſe and deceiving grounds upon which many {torica 
bottom their eternal ſtate, and by which they MW ſons 
think themſelves in the direct way to life and ¶ neaſi 
happineſs, while God knows they are in the Hof th 
high and broad road to perdition. of the 
Paſs we now to the third thing propoſed, WW Ft: 
which is to ſhew whence it is that ſuch ill MMexped 
founded Structures are, upon tryal, ſure to fall, Whiou), 
For the demonſtration of which we muſt ob- And 


ſerve, that to the violent diſſolution of any his fo 


thing two things concur, Fir, an aſiault or tion, 
impreſſion from without, Secondly, an inhe- {Mrved 
rent weakneſs within. One is the active, the ina be 


other the paſſive principle of every change. Mmoſt i 
For ſo much as there is of weakneſs, there is May pl 
of non-reſiſtance, and fo far as any thing yields port o 
or not reſiſts, the contrary impreſſion enters, Mezzles 
and by degrees weakens, and at length deſtroys Mz muc 
the ſubſiſtence of the thing oppoſed. | and t! 

As for the firſt of theſe, the force and oppo- Ibis we 
ſition from without: It comes from the 5 ne hunt 
nes the true c:rmmon enemy, the implacable, tte for 
inſatiable devourer of ſouls, the Devil; who Wicus, 
will be ſure to plant his engines of battery a- that he 
gainſt every ſpiritual building which does but Nuri. 
look 
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ook towards heaven. The oppoſition he makes, 
our Saviour here emphatically deſcribes by the 


| winds blowing, the rain deſcending, and the 
ſſade coming, which is not an infignificant rhe- 
| torication of the ſame thing by ſeveral expreſ- 
ons (like ſome pulpet bombaſt made only to 
[meaſure an hour-glaſs) but an exact deſcription 
of thoſe three methods, by which this aſſault 


of the Devil prevails and becomes victorious. 
Firſt, The firſt is, that it is /uddain and un- 

expeFed. The Devil uſually comes upon the 

ſou), as he fell from heaven, like Iightning. 


And he ſhews no ſmall art and policy by 


his ſo doing: For quickneſs prevents prepara- 
tion, and ſo enervates oppoſition, It is ob- 
ſerved of Ceſar, that he did plurima & max- 
ina bella ſola celeritate conficere : So that al- 
moſt in all his expeditions he ſeldom came to 
any place, but his coming was before the re- 
port of it. And we ſhall find, that the Roman 
zozles owed molt of their great conqueſts 
s much to their /wfzne/s as to their force. 
and the fame is here the Devil's method in 
dis warfare againſt ſouls. Upon which ac- 
count alſo the ſame character that Tully gave 
the forementioned Cæſar in his epiſtles to At- 
cus, may much more fitly agree to him, 
hat he is monſtrum horribile celeritatis & vi- 
lantie, He flies to his prey, he fetches his 

blow 
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blow quick and ſure. He can ſheot a temp. 
tation in a glance, and convey the poyſon gf 
his ſuggeſtions quicker than the agitation of 
thought, or the ſtrictures of fancy. It is the 
ſuddain trip in wreſtling that fetches a man ty 
the ground. 

Thus St. Peter, that giant in faith, wx 
ſhamefully foiled by a ſuddain though wen 
aſſault. While he fits in the high prieſt's hal 
warming himſelf and thinking nothing, one 
confounds him with this quick unexpedte 
charge, Matth. xxvi. 69. Thou alſo waſt wit) 
Feſus of Galilee, The ſurprize of the onſe 
prevented his deliberating powers from rally. 
ing together thoſe ſuccours of habitual grace, 
which, being alarm'd by a more gradual ap- 
proach of the temptation, would have eaſily 
repulſed it. But the Devil will never caution 
the ſoul into a poſture of defence by preſent: 
ing the temptation at a diſtance, He bite 
and ſhews his teeth at the ſame inſtant ; and 
ſo prevents the foreſigbt of the eye, by exceed. 
ing it in guzckneſs, 

Secondly, His aſſaults are furious and imp. 
tuous. Temptations come very often, as tht 


Devil himſelf is ſaid to do, in a form. And 


a guſt of wind, as it riſes on a ſuddain, fot 
ruſhes with vehemence. And if the ſimilitude 
does not yet ſpeak high enough; to the vio- 
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lence of the ſtorm, the text adds the prevail- 
ing rage of a flood. And we know the tyran- 
ny of this element, when it once embodies in- 
to a torrent, and runs with the united force 
of many waters, it ſcorns all confinement, 
and tears down the proudeſt oppoſition, as 
Virgil fully deſcribes it: 


——Rapidus montano flumine torrens, 
gernit agros, flernit ſata leta, boimq; la- 
bores, 


Precipiteſy; trabit ſykuas —— 


With a parallel encounter does the Devil 
draw upon the poor fortifications of outward 
ivility, good deſires, imperfect reſolutions, and 
the like, which are no more able to abide the 
ſhock of ſuch batteries, than a morning dew 
is able to bear the ſcorching fury of the ſun; 
or than ſuch little banks as children uſe to 
raiſe in ſport, are able to ſtem or ſtand againſt 
the outragious breaking in of the ſea, Every 
temptation has this property of water, either 
% inſinuate, or to force its way, 

Thirdly, The Devil in his aſſaults is re/tle/5 
and importunate. The uind is here ſaid not 
only to blow, but emphatically to beat upon 
the houſe. And as in a tempeſt the blaſts are 
both /uddain and violent in their onſet, ſo they 


are frequent in their returns. Importunity is 
the 
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the only coaction that the will knows. Where 
the Devil cannot perſuade, he will if he can, 
even weary into a conſent. It 1s often charg. 
ing that wins the field. The tempter, if he 
is repulſed in a battel, will lengthen his aſſault 
into a ſiege. For the mind may have often 
a ſuddain heat of valour to repel the one, and 
yet not conſtancy to endure the other. A re- 
jected propoſal ſhall be reinforced with con- 
tinual freſh ſupplies of more urgent and re- 
peated perſuaſions. 

See him thrice renewing the combat with 
our Saviour; and indeed after he has had the 
impudence to begin a temptation, it is always 
his prudence to purſue it. Otherwiſe, oppo- 
ſition only attempted ſerves not for conqueſt, 
but admonition. His aſſaults are here ſaid to 
come like the rain, and the rain never falls in 
one ſingle drop; and yet if it did, even a 
drop would Hollow and dig its way by fre- 
quency and aſſiduity. 

It is obſerved by the learned 7 erulam, what 
advantage bold and importunate men have over 


others, nay, even ſo as to prevail upon men of 


wiſdom and reſolution, becauſe, as he excel- 
lently notes, the wiſeſt men have their weak 
times: And then I infer, that he who is im- 
portunate at all times, muſt needs catch them 
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So when the tempter continues his impor- 
tunity and ſiege about a ſoul, he has all theſe 
advantages over it; as, to view its ſtrong holds, 
and to ſpy where they are leaſt fortified. To 
obſerve the intervals and ceſſations of duty; 
when devotion ebbs, and the ſpiritual guards 
draw off; when the affections revel, and 
lide into a poſture of ſecurity; and then to 
| renew, and bring on the aſſault afreſh, and fo 
to force a victorious entrance for his tempta- 
tions. 

It is here, as with the Greeks before Troy; 
it was not their armies, nor their Achilles, but 
their ten years fiege that got the conqueſt, 
What a violent flame cannot preſently melt 
down, a conſtant, tho' a gentle heat will at 
length exhale. It 1s our known duty to fight 
and reſiſt the Devil; and we ſhall find that 
ſcarce any temptation ever encounters the ſoul 
without its ſecond. 

So then, you ſee here the firſt cauſe of this 
great overthrow, namely, the afſaul/t and im- 
eon made from without by the tempter, 
which in the next place is rendred effectual by 
he impotence and non-refiſtance of the ſoul, 
hat is ſo oppoſed; which peculiarly anſwers 
his threefold oppoſition with three contrary 
nalifications. 
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upon the watch; its ſpiritual armour is ſeldom 


ning, watchful, and malicious! An enemy 


reſult of ſtrength, and how then can conſtan- 
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Firſt, As firſt, that it is frequently unre. 
fared, The ſoul (God knows) is but ſeldom 


buckled on. The buſineſs, the cares, and the 
pleaſures of the world, draw it off from it; 
own defence: Buſineſs imploys, care diſtract; 
and pleaſure lulls it aſleep. And is this a po- 
ſture to receive an enemy in? An enemy cun- 


who never fleeps, nor loyters, nor overlooks 
an advantage! 
Secondly, As it is unprepared, ſo it is all 
weak and feeble. The ſpirit (ſays our Saviour 
is willing, but the fleſh is weak, And ſuch b 
the condition of man in this world, that much 
more of fleſh than Spirit goes to his conſitu- 
tion. Nay, is not grace itſelf deſcribed under 
the weakneſs of /moaking flax, or à bruiſe 
reed? Of which how quickly is one extin- 
guiſhed, and how eaſily is the other broke! 
Thirdly, As it is both unprepared, and weat; 
fo it is alſo inconſtant. Peter will die for hi 
maſter at one time, and not many hours aft 
deny, and forſwear him. Stedfaſtneſs is tit 


cy dwell with weakneſs? The greateſt ſtrengtl 
of the mind is in its reſolutions, and yet hon 
often do they change! Even in the weightic! 


concerns men too frequently put them on di. 
(| 


- 
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if with their cloaths, They deceive, when 
they are moſt truſted : Suddainly ſtarting, and 
flying in pieces like a broken bow; and like 4 
bow again, even when ſtrongeſt, they can 
hardly be kept always bent. We ſee what 
fair and promiſing beginnings ſome made. 
Lu te viii, 13. They heard the word, they re- 
ceived it with joy, but having not root, they be- 
lieved only for a while, and ſo in time of temp= 
fation fell away, 

Conſtancy is the crowning virtue. Matt. x. 22. 
He who endureth to the end ſhall be ſaved. 
But then conſtancy and perſeverance are the 
gift of God, and above the production of meer 
nature; it being no ſmall paradox to imagine 
that where the ſtock itſelf is ſlight and infirm, 
any thing which grows out of it ſhould be 
ſtrong. 

And thus having ſhewn, the threefold impo- 
tence of the ſoul anſwerable to the 7hreefold op- 
| /o/itzon made againſt it by the Devil; what 
can we conclude ? but that where unprepared- 
neſs is encountred with unexpected force, weak- 
neſs with violence, inconſtancy with importunity, 
there deſtruction muſt needs be, not the effect 
of chance, but nature, and, by the cloſeſt 
connection of cauſes, unavoidable. 

It now remains that in the laſt place we 
ew, wherein the greatne/s of this fall = 

| ſiſts. 
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ſiſts. The houſe fell and great was the fal 
thereof. In ſhort, it may appear y_ theſe 


two accounts. 
Firſt, That it is ſcandalous, and diffuſes x 


contagion to others, and a blot upon religion, 
A falling houſe is a bad neighbour. It is the 
property of evil as well as good to be commu- 
nicative. We {till ſuppoſe the building here 
mentioned in the text to have had all the ad- 
vantages of viſible repreſentment, all the pomp 
and flouriſh of external ornament, a ſtately 
ſuperſtructure, and a beautiful appearance; 
and therefore ſuch an one muſt needs peri(h 
as remarkably as it ſtood, That which is ſeen 
afar off while it Hands, is heard of much fur- 
ther when it falls. 

An eminent profeſſor is the concern of a 
whole profeſſion. As to nonplus an Ariel: 
would look, not only like a ſlur to a particular 
philoſopher, but like a baffle to philoſophy 
itſelf. 

The Devil will let a man build and praGil 
high, that he may at length fetch him down 
with the greater ſhame; and ſo make even a 
chriſtian an argument againſt chriſtianity. The 
ſubduing of any ſoul is a conqueſt, but ot 
ſuch an one a triumph. A fignal profeſſor 
cannot periſh without a train, and in his ver) 


Deſtruction his example | is authentick. 
Second!y, 


=” — — — — ww * 
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Secondly, The greatneſs of the fall here ſpo- 
ken of appears alto in this, that ſuch an one is 
hardly and very rarely recovered. He whoſe 
houſe falls, has not uſually either riches of 
heatt to build another. It is the buſineſs of a 
life once to build. 

God indeed can cement the ruins, and hea! 
the breaches of an apoſtate ſoul, but uſually 
1 ſhip-wrack'd faith and a deflour'd conſcience 
admit of no repair. Like the preſent time, 
which; when once gone, never returns. 

What may be within the compaſs of omni- 
potence; the ſecret of a decree, or the unli- 
mited ftrains of extraordinary grace, is not 
here diſputed: But as it would be arrogance 
for us men to define the power of grace; ſo is 
it the height of ſpiritual prudence to obſerve 


| its methods. And upon ſuch obſervation we 


hall find, that the recovery of ſuch apoſtates 
is not the cuſtom but the prerogative of mercy, 

A man is ruined but once. A miſcarriage 
in the new-birth is dangerous; and very fatal 
it generally proves to paſs the critical ſeaſons 
of a defeated converſion. 

And thus have at length diſpatched, what 
| at firſt propoſed. Now the words them- 
ſelves being (as I faid before) Chriſt's appli- 
cation of his owh ſermon, cannot be improv- 
ed into a better, and conſequently need not 
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into another, except what their own natural 
conſequence does ſuggeſt; and that is, what 
our Saviour himſelf intimateselſewhere, name- 
ly, that he who is about to build, would firſ 
fit down and conſider what it is like to coft hin. 
For building is chargeable, eſpecially if a man 
lays out his money like a fool. Would a man 
build for eternity, that is, in other words, 
would he be ſaved? let him conſider with 
himſelf, what charges he is willing to be at, 
that he may be ſo, Nothing under an uni- 
verſal, ſincere obedience to all the precepts of 
the goſpel, can entitle him to the benefits of 
it; and thus far and deep he muſt go, if he 
will lay his foundation true. It is an hard 
and a rocky work, I confeſs, but the difficul- 
ty of laying it will be abundantly recompen- 
ſed by the firmneſs of it when it is laid. 
But it is a fad and mortifying conſideration 
to think upon what falſe and ſinking grounds, 
or rather upon what whirlpools and quickſand; 
many venture to build. Some you ſhall have 
amuſing their conſciences with a ſet of fanta- 
ſtical new-coin'd phraſes, ſuch as /aying hold 
on Chriſt, getting into C Hriſt, and rolling them- 
ſelves upon Chriſt, and the like; by which it MW wer 
they mean any thing elſe but obeying the pre- the 
cepts of Chriſt, and a rational hope of ſalvati- W clar; 
on thereupon, (which, it is certain, that ge- bear 
| | nerally | 
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nerally they do not mean) it is all but a jar- 
gon of empty, ſenſeleſs metaphors; and though 
many venture their ſouls upon them, deſpiſing 
good works and ſtrict living as meer morality; 
and perhaps as Popery, yet being throughly 
look'd into and examined, after all their noiſe, 
they are really nothing but words and wind. 

Another flatters himſelf that he has lived in 
full aſſurance of bis ſalvation for ten, or 
twenty, or perhaps thirty years; that is, in 
other words, the man has been zgncrant, and 
confident very long, 

Ay, but ſays another, I am a great hearer 
and lover of ſermons, (eſpecially of lectures.) 
And it is this which is the very delight of my 
righteous ſoul, and the main bulineſs of my 
| life; and tho' indeed according to the good 
old puritan cuſtom, I uſe to walk, and talk 
out the prayers before the church-door, or 
without the choir, yet I am ſure to be always 
in at ſermon, Nay, I have ſo entirely devo- 
ted my whole time to the Hearing of ſermons, 
that I muſt confeſs, I have hardly any left to 
praftiſe them. And will not all this ſet me 
right for heaven? yes, no doubt, if a man 
were to be pulled up to heaven by the ears; of 
the goſpel would but reverſe its rule, and de- 
clare, that not the doers of the word, but the 


bearers only ſhould be juſtified, | 
| M 2 Bat 
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But then in comes a fourth, and tells us, 
that he is a faint of yet an higher claſs, a 
having got far above all their mean, beggarly, 
Rteeple-b:uſe diſpenſations, by an happy exchange 
of them for the purer and more refined ordi- 
nances of the conventicle; where he is ſure 
to meet with powerful teaching indeed, and to 
hear oz1]-worſhip and ſuperſtition run down, 
and the prieſts of Baal paid off, and the follies 


and fopperies of their great idol the common 


prayer laid open with a witneſs, (not with- 
out ſome edifying f/ings at the king and court 
too, ſometimes) by all which his Faith is now 
grown ſo flrong, that he can no more doubt 
of his going to heaven, than that there 1s ſuch 
a place as heaven to go to. | 

So that if the conſcience of ſuch an one 
ſhould at any time offer to grumble at him, 
he would preſently ſtop its mouth with this, 
that be is of ſuch an one's congregation; and 
then conſcience ſay thy worſt : Or if the guilt 


of ſome old perjuries or extortions ſhould be- 


gin to look ſtern upon him, why then all 
thoſe old ſcores ſhall be cleared off with acom- 
fortable perſuaſion, that ſuch as he cannet fall 


from grace, tho' it is ſhrewdly to be feared, 


that his only way of proving this muſt be, 
that there can be no lofing or falling from that 
which a man never had, 


But 
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But ah! thou poor, blind, /elf-deluding, 
and deluded Soul! Are theſe the beſt evidences 
thou haſt for heaven? theſe the grounds upon 
which thou hopeſt for falvation ? aſſure thy 
ſelf that God wall cont 2 thee upon very 


different terms. 
For he abſolutely enjoins thee to do what- 


ſoever Chriſt has commanded; and to avoid 
whatſoever he has forbidden. And Chriſt has 
commanded thee to be poor in ſpirit, and pure 

in beart. To fabdue thy unruly appetites, 
to curb thy haſt, to reſtrain thy anger, and to 
ſuppreſs thy revenge. And if any thing g proves 
an hindrance to thee in thy duty, tho it be 
2s dear to thee as Hy right eye, to pluck it 
out; and as uſeful to thee as thy right hand, 
| to cut it off and caſt it from thee, he will have 
thee ready to endure perſecutions, revilings 
and all manner of flanders, not only patiently 
but alſo. chearfully for the truth's fake, He 
calls upon thee to love thine enemies, and to do 
good for evil: To bleſs thoſe that curſe thee, 
and to pray for thoſe that deſpitefully uſe thee, 
He commands thee in all things, ſtrictly 79 
40 as thou wouldeſt be done by; and not to cheat, 
lye, or over-reach thy neighbour; and then call 
it a fetching over the wicked, the better to ena- 
ble thee to relieve the godly, He will not al- 
low thee 70 reſiſt evil, and much leſs to 724 
NM 3 thy 
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thy governour. He commands thee to be cha- 
ritable without vain-glory, and devout without 
oſtentation. In ſhort, he requires thee to be 
meek and lowly, chaſte and temperate, juſt and 
merciful; and in a word, (ſo far as the poor 
meaſures of humanity will reach) perfect as 
thy heavenly father is perfect. 

This is the ſum of thoſe divine ſayings of 
our Saviour, which he himſelf refers to in my 
text, and which if a man-hears and does, all 
the powers of hell ſhall never ſhake him, 
And nothing but a conſtant, impartial, univer- 
ſal practice of theſe will or can ſpeak peace to 
thy conſcience here, and ſtand between thee 


and the wrath of God hereafter. As for all 


other pretences, they are nothing but deat) 
and damnation, dreſſed up in fair words and 
falſe ſhews; nothing but gins, and ſnares, 
and trapans for ſouls; contrived by the De- 


vil, and managed by ſuch as the Devil ſets on 


work. 

But I have done, and the reſult of all that 
I have faid, or can fay, is, that every ſpiri- 
tual builder would be perſuaded to tranſlate 
his foundation from the ſand to the rock: and 
not preſume upon Chriſt as his Saviour, til 
by a full obedience to his laws, he has owned 
him for his /overeign. And this is properly 


to believe in bim: This is truly to build up- 
ol 


on 
eV 
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on @ rock ; even that rock of ages, upon which 
every one that wears the name of Chriſt, 
| muſt by an inevitable dilemma either build, 
or ſþlit. 


Now to God, who is able to build us up in 
our moſt holy faith, to eſtabliſh us here, 
and to ſave us hereafter, be rendred and 
aſcribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
majeſty and dominion, both now and for 

evermore. Amen, 


| 
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SERMON V. 


A true State and Account of 
the Plea of a tender Conſci- 


ence: 


— 
— —— 


1 Con viii. 12. 


But when ye ſim ſo againſt the Bre- 


thren, and wound their weak Con- 


ſcience, ye /in againſt Chriſt. 


SHALL by God's aſſiſtance from theſe 
] words debate the caſe of a weak, or (as 
ſome improperly enough call it) a tender 
conſcience: And with what evidence I can 
ſhew both what it is, and what privileges it 
may juſtly claim from this and ſuch other 
places of ſcripture. One great one we have 
here ſet down, and that indeed ſo great, that 


it looks more like a prerogative than a privi- 
lege ; 


f 
| 
12 
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lege; namely, that to wound or fin again 
it, is no leſs a crime than 0 fin againſt Chrij 
bimſelf. 

Our apoſtle in two places of his epiſtley 
treats profeſſedly of this argument: To wit, 
the xivb of the Ram. and in this viiib of 7: 
1 Cor. For the better underſtanding of his de- 
ſign and meaning in both which places, it wil 
be requifite to give ſome brief account of the 
ſubje& matter, and occaſion of them. In the 


xiv chapter of the Rom. he ſpeaks of ſuch as 


had been converted from judaiſm to chrifſti- 
anity; fome of which being but new con- 
verts, were not yet ſo perfectly and entirely 
chriſtians, but that they ſtill obſerved the or- 
dinances of the moſaical law, as ſuppoſing it 
ſuill in force. Others on the. contrary, being 
more confirmed and grown up in the know- 
ledge of their chriſtian liberty, and thereby 
being fully ſatisfied, that the ceremonial part 
of the moſaick law was aboliſh'd and took 
away, obſerved, not that difference of days 
and meats which was preſcribed in that law, 
but look'd upon one day as another, and in- 
differently eat any kind of meats, being per- 


ſuaded in their conſcience, that Chriſt had 


took away all ſuch diſtinction, and made the 
uſe of all lawful. Nevertheleſs, the former 


{art. of converts not underſtanding, that it was 
| P'S 
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the deſign of chriſtianity to abrogate any thing 


ance eſtabliſhed by Moſes, had their conſcien- 
ces ſtill in bondage to a religious obſervation 
of whatſoever had been enjoyned in his law. 
And thereupon, though they owned Chriſt, 
yet if any meat prohibited by Moſes was ſet 
before them, they held themſelves bound ra- 
ther to faſt, or to eat only herbs, than by eat- 
ing ſuch meat, to break the law (as they 
thought) and thereby to defile themſelves, 
This was their caſe. 

But in this viiib chapter of 1 Cor. St. Paul 
ſpeaks of perſons newly converted from 746- 
latry, and that touching the lawfulneſs or un- 
awfulneſs of eating meats offered to idols. 
Concerning which offerings we muſt know, 
that beſides what was eaten of them in the 
dol's temple, (which eating was an act of 
religious worſhip and communion with the 
idol, as our eating the bread in the ſacrament 
a communion with Chritt;) beſides this, I ſay, 
there was a certain portion of thoſe ſacrifices 
which fell to the prieſts, and which they hav- 


ing no uſe for, ſold to thoſe who afterwards ex- 


poſed it to fale promiſcuouſly amongſt other 
meat upon the ſhambles; from whence it was 
accordingly bought up and ſpent in private 
amilies, without any diſtinction whether it 
had, or had not been offered to idols. Now, 

28 
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as for the former way of eating meats thu; of r 
offered, namely, in the idol's temple, this the Non 
apoſtle utterly diſallows as abſolutely unlawfal, yet 
but the latter only under ſome circumſtances: WM con 
For he allows that it might be lawfully bought WW refe 
amongſt other meat in the marker, and being 
ſo bought, might be eaten in any private houſe 
without the leaſt ſin: Only with this caution, 
that whereas there were ſome, who well un- 
derſtood, that meat could have no defiling qua- 
lity imprinted upon it by its conſecration to 
an idol; and others, on the contrary, having 
not ſo much knowledge, ſuppoſed that the 
conſecration of it to the idol, left upon it ſuch 
a polluting quality and near relation to the 
idol, as defiled the eater: The former fort 
might freely and innocently eat ſuch meats in 
private families, provided it was not befor 
thoſe of the latter ſort ; who through weak 
neſs having an opinion of the unlawfulneſso 
ſuch meats, might nevertheleſs be induced tc 
uſe the fame liberty, though their conſciences 
in the mean time, having quite another judg- 
ment in this matter, eſteemed the eating them 
little better than idolatry. Now the argument 
by which the apoſtle abridges the liberty of 
the former ſort of converts in condeſcenſion 
to thoſe of the latter ſort,. proceeds upon the 


ſtrength of this aſſertion; that the Nas 
0 
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of mens actions depends not ſolely either up- 
on the lawfulneſs of their ſubject matter, nor 
yet upon the conſcience of the doers of them 
conſidered in itſelf, but as conſidered with 
reference to the conſciences of others; to whom 
by the law of charity they ſtand bound ſo to 
behave themſelves, as by none of their acti- 
ons to give them occaſion of ſin. And this 
was the caſe of the perſons here treated of by 
the apoſtle in this chapter. Which hiſtorical 
account of the ſubject matter of the words 
being thus premiſed, I ſhall caſt the proſecu- 
tion of them under theſe three heads. 

1, I ſhall ſhew you what a weak conſci- 
ence 15, 

2. What it is to wound or fin againſt it. 

3. I ſhall lay down ſome concluſions or 
aſſertions, naturally reſulting from the fore- 
going particulars. 

And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, what a weak 
conſcience is, I ſaid at firſt that ſuch a con- 
ſcience was improperly called tender: which 
in the ſenſe it commonly bears, is an expreſ- 
hon of our own framing, and no where to be 
met with in the ſcriptures; tenderneſs applyed 
to the conſcience, properly imports quickneſs 
and exactneſs of ſenſe, which is the perfecti- 
on of this faculty, whoſe duty it is to be a 
ſpiritual watch to give us warning of what- 

ſoever 
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ſoever concerns us. It is indeed the eye or 
the ſoul; and though the eye is naturally tie to 
moſt tender and delicate part of the body, i i 
yet it is not therefore called weak, fo long as 
its fight is quick and ſtrong. Conſcience the 
more ſenſible it is to accuſe or excuſe (which 
is its office) and to {py out every little thing 
which may annoy or defile the foul, ſo much 
the more tender it is fo be accounted, but not 
therefore ſo much the more weak: which ſuf. 
ficiently ſhews, weakneſs and tenderneſs of cin. 
ference; to be in ſtrineſs of fpeech two dif- 
ferent things. And the ſame appears yet fur- 
ther from thoſe contraries, to which they ſtand 
reſpectively oppoſed. A fender conſcience be- 
ing oppoſed to a hard or feared conſcience: 
Such an one as either wholly or in a great 
meaſure has loſt the diſtinguiſhing ſenſe of 
good and evil, honeſt and diſhoneſt. But a 
weak conſcience is oppoſed to a firong : Which 
very ftrength (we ſhew) conſiſted in the fen. 
derneſt or quickneſs of its diſcerning or per- 
ceptive power; whereupon we read of ſtrong 
men and babes in Chriſt; which denominati- 
ons take their riſe from the frength or wweal- 
neſs of the conſcience: For ſuch as the conſci- 

_ ence is, ſuch muſt be the chriſtian. 
And here, let none think my infiſting up- 
on the diſtinction of theſe terms either nice 
of 
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or needleſs: For it is no ſmall artifice of fraud 
to prepoſſeſs the minds of men, by repreſent- 
ing a bad thing under a good name, and cal- 
ling weakneſs of conſcience which is a defect, 
by the name of Zenderneſs which is a perfec- 
tion, Words govern the generality of the 
world, who ſeldom go ſo deep as to look into 
things: And impoſtors well know how likely 


their cauſe is to ſucceed, if their terms can but 
once be admitted. 


As for the place now before us, it is evi- 


dent that the weakneſs of conſcience here ſpoken 


of is oppoſed to faith: So that in Rom. xiv. 
ſuch an one 1s ſaid to be xweak in the faith, and 
0.2, one [believeth] that he may eat all things; 
another who is (weak) eateth herbs. Where 
oblerve that he who helieveth, is oppoſed to 
him who is weak. Now bv faith here is not 
meant that act or quality by which a man is 
juſtified, but ſignifies the ſame with knowledge. 
As 1 Cor. viii. 10. 1f any man ſee thee who haſt 
[knowledge] fit at meat in the idol's Temple, 
ſhall not the conſcrence of be who is weak be 
emboldened to do jo too? And in ver. 7. Howbeit 
there is not in every man this [inowledge] fer 
ſome with conſcience of the idol eat it as a thing 
offered to an idol, and their cenſcience being 
[weak] is defiled. So that, as in that chapter 
to the Romans, weakneſs of conſe: ence is oppoſed 
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nal of the other two. Concerning this, we 
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to faith: Here in this chapter to the Corinthi. ¶ muſ 
ans, the fame weakneſs is oppoſed to Know. ¶ it ou 
ledge, Which from the identity of the caſe {Ws n 
treated of in both places, together with other the. 
circumſtances, evidently demonſtrate faith and NM certa 
knowledge to be here taken for the ſame thing, ¶ does 
In ſhort therefore the faith here ſpoken of is a Ne; 
clear knowledge of what is lau ful: and what Wnorat 
only indifferent, together with a firm perſuaſion Wo f 


of the lawful uſe of ſuch indifferent things, all 
circumſtances being duly obſerved in the uſing 


hon 


2 ma 
of them. And therefore on the other fide, the zuor 
weak conſcience is ſuch an one, as judges other- n 
wiſe of the nature of things, than indeed it is Ne 9 
ſuppoſing that to be unlawful in itſelf, which Nor re 

really is not ſo, and thereupon abſtaining from he foi 
the uſe of it, as of a thing unlawful. will, 
From | Fries it tollows, that weakneſs of put fi 
conſcience implies 1 in it theſe three things. ects t 
Firſt, An ignorance of the /awfulneſs of Nohicl 
ſome certain thing or action. WR 
Secondly, A ſuſpicion enſuing thereupon of ſally 
its unlawfuineſs. more 
Thirdly, A religious fear to uſe or practiſe 22 
it, grounded upon that ignoranceor ſuſpicion. Ia 
And Firſt, for the firſt of theſe ingredients, Nun his 
zgnorance, Which is indecd the chief and Th 
principal of all the three, as being the origi- ences 


muſt 
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muſt (as the ground work of all) obſerve, that 
it ought by all means to be ſuch an ignorance, 
1s may in property of ſpeech and ſenſe bear 
the denomination of weakneſs: Which it is 
certain that every ſort of ignorance neither 
does nor can. For ſince weakneſs is properly 
the privation or abſence of power, that ig- 
norance only can receive this name, which is 
not founded upon any vitious action or om/- 
fon of the will. I ſay action or omiſſion : For 
man may either poſitively deſign and will the 
gnorance of a thing, by ſtudiouſly avoiding 
all means to inform himſelf of it; much like 
the ſhutting of one's Eyes againſt the light, 
or refuſing to come to church. Or it may 
be founded upon ſome omiſſion; as when the 
will, though it does not deſignedly avoid and 
put from 1t the means of knowledge, yet neg- 
lects to look after them, Now the ignorance 
which 1s occaſioned either of theſe ways is 
wilng, and conſequently /inful : Though u- 
ally for diſtinction ſake the former is with 
more emphaſis termed not only willing but 
wilful; as being the direct object of an act of 
lition, and upon that account ſtamp'd with 

an higher aggravation, 
That ignorance therefore that renders and 
enominates the conſcience weak, muſt be ſuch 
N 2 an 
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an one as is not w2//;ng; which is evident up- 
on a double account. 

Firſt, Becauſe it muſt be ſuch an one, as 
renders it in ſome degree excufable; but ſo 
far as any defect is reſolved into the «1, 
it is in that degree inexcuſable. | 

Secondly, Becauſe it muſt be ſuch an igno- 
rance as renders the perſon having it, the ob- 
ject of pity and compaſſion. But no man pi- 
ties another for any evil lying upon him, which 
he «world not help, but which he could not. 
One is his burden, the other his choice; virtu- 
ally at leaſt, ſince he might have choſen its 
prevention. So that it muſt be ſuch an igno- 
rance, as 1s not (all circumſtances conſidered) 
under the preſent power of a man's will to re- 
medy. And conſequently it muſt be reſolved 
into one of theſe two cauſes. 

F:r/t, The natural weakneſs of the under- 
ſtanding faculty. 


Secondly, The want of opportunities or means 
of knowledge. 

Either of which makes Ignorance neceſſary ; 
as it is impoſſible for him to ſee who wan! 
eyes, and equally impoflible for him who wan 
- light; the former being the organ, the othe 
the means of ſceing. But as touching the na 
tural weakneſs or diſability of the underſtanc 


ing faculty, we muſt obſerve, that this m2! 
b. 


% 
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be either rotal, as in caſe of idiotiſm, phrenſy, 
or the like; which wholly deprives a man of 
the uſe of his reaſon : But perſons in this con- | 
dition fall not under the preſent conſideration, 
Or, Secondly, this diſability of the underſland- 
ing may be only in part, and as to a certain 
degree of its exerciſe. From whence 1t is, 
that one man apprehends the ſame thing und-r 
the ſame advantages of propoſal much more 
lowly and difficultly than another. Which de- 
te& being in no man's power to prevent, but 
coming with him into the world; all that 
ignorance, which is inevitably cauſed by it, 
neither can, nor ever ſhall be charged upon 
the will. But then withal, as this defect does 
not wholly deprive a man of the power of 
knowing, but only of the readineſs, eaſineſs, 
and quickneſs of it; (upon which account 
knowledge becomes more difficult to him in 
the acquiſition ;) ſo this weakneſs, dulneſs, o- 
ſlowneſs of a man's intellectual powers, can 
never totally excuſe him for being ignorantoł 
what it was his duty to know; ſince it was in 
the power of his will by labour and induſtry 
to have ſupplied and (as it were) to have piec- 
ed up theſe failures in his apprehenſion ; and 
lo at length, to have acquired the knowledge 
of that by ſtudy and pains, whic h he could 
N 3 1 
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not by the ſlowneſs of his underſtanding take 


in at firſt. 

But then, this muſt be alſo confeſſed, that 
by reaſon of this diverſity in the quickneſs or 
ſlowneſs of men's underſtandings; one man 
may be ſooner inexcuſable for his ignorance 
ef the ſame thing than another. For God will 
allow a man of ſlower parts to be ignorant 
of a thing longer than a perſon endued with 
more quick and pregnant ſenſe. He expects 
from men only according to the proportions 
of his giving to them; ſtill making an equa- 
lity and commenſuration between a man's ob- 
ligations and his powers. And thus much for 
the firſt and grand ingredient of weakneſs of 
conſcience which is 7gN0rance. 

Secondly, The ſecond is a ſuſpicion of the 
unlawſulneſs of any thing or action: And this 
is maniſeſtly ſomething more than a bare ig- 
norance of its lawfulneſs. Though indeed ſuch 
an ignorance is of itſelf enough to make the 
forbearance of any thing or action neceſſary : 
Foraſmuch as nothing ought to be done but 
in faith; that is, in a full perſuaſion of the 
lawfulneſs of what we do. Which he can be 
no more ſaid to do, who is ignorant of the 
lawfulneſs of what he goes about, than he who 
ſuſpects it to be unlawful. Howbeit this ſuſ- 


-picion adds to the guilt of the action, in caſe 
g it 
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it be done during its continuance: Becauſe all 
ſuſpicion is grounded upon ſome arguments, 
which leave not the opinion of the lawfulneſs 
or unlawfulneſs of a thing equal, as in caſe of 
meer ignorance, but rather encline us to a be- 
lef that it is unlawful. For it is one thing 
not to know whether a thing be lawful, ano- 
ther to doubt ſhrewdly or ſuſpect that it is net 
ſo. Now this indeed is the uſual concomitant 
of weakneſs of conſcience, as being the natur: 1 
product of ignorance, which ſeldem ſtops in 
Itſelf; Men in the dark being generally fear- 
ful and apt to ſuſpect the worſt, But yet this 
ſulpicion is not eſſentially requitite to make a 
cmſcience weak ; tho' where it is ſo, it makes 
that weakneſs greater and more troubleſome. 
For Ignorance is properly that in which this 
weakneſs conſiſts: Ignorance makes the ſorc, 
ſuſpicion inflames it. 

Thirdly, The third and laſt thing that goes 
to the making up of this weakneſs of conſci- 
ence, is a religious abſtinence from the uſe of 
that thing of the lawfulneſs whereof it is thus 
gnorant or ſuſpicious, It brings a man to 
that condition in the ii! of Coloff. and the 21/7 v. 
if touch not, taſte not, handle not. It lays a tie 
and a reſtraint upon his practice, and enſlaves 
him to the prejudice of a miſtaking conſcience, 


under no leſs a penalty than that ot the divine 
N 4 wratly 
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wrath and eternal damnation; bonds not to he 
ſhook off, and fences not to be broke through 
by any one who values the eternal welfare of 
his ſoul, 
| Now from theſe three things put together, 
I conceive, we may collect this full deſcripti- 
on of a weak conſcience; namely, that it i 
ſuch an one, as obliges a man to forbear any 
thing or action, from a ſuſpicion that it is un- 
lawful, or at leaſt an ignorance that it is law- 
ul; which ſuſpicion or ignorance was not cau- 
ſed or occaſioned by his own will, but either 
by the natural weakneſs of his underſtanding, 
or the want of ſuch means of knowledge, as 
were abſolutely neceſſary to inform him. 

This deſcription ought well to be obſerved 
and remembred in the ſeveral parts of it ; as 
being that which muſt give light into all the 
following particulars. 

And thus much for the firſt thing propoſed, | 
which was to ſhew, what this weak conſcience Wil 7") 
716. 1 proceed now to the [ 

Second, Which is to ſhew, what it is 10 cou 
cocund or fin againſt it, It implies I conceive | 
theſe two things. 
_ Firſt, To grieve, afflict, or diſcompoſe it; ca 
or, in a word, to rob it of its peace. Fot inte 
there is that concernment for God's honour iſ the 


dvellirg in every truly pious heart, which lay 
makes 


/ 
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„ WH makes it troubled at the fight of any action, by 
1 W which it ſuppoſes God to be diſhonoured. 
f Rivers of tears (lays David) run down my eyes, 

becauſe men keep not thy flatutes; and am 1 
| nt grieved with thoſe who riſe up againſt thee? 
Every fin directly ſtrikes at God, but collate- 
rally the ſcandal of it reaches all about us. 
And as piety commands us not to offend God, 
ſo charity enjoins us not to gr/eve our neigh- 
bour. - 

Secondly, The other thing implyed in the 
wounding of a weak conſcience, 1s to encou- 
rage or embolden it to act ſomething againſt 
its preſent judgment or perſuaſion ; which is 
in other terms, to end, or caſt a ſtumbling- 
block before it, That is, to do ſomething, 
which may adminiſter to it an occaſion of 
falling or bringing itſelf under the guilt of ſin. 
So that as the former was a breach upon the 
peace, this is properly a wound upon the pu- 
rity of the conſcience. 

Now the conſcience may be induced to act 
counter to its preſent perſuaſion two ways. 

1/t, By example. 2d, By command. 

Firſt, And firſt for example; which is the 
caſe here expreſly mentioned, and principally 
intended. According to that of the apoſtle in 
the 107þ v. of this viii of 1 Cor. where he 
lays, that the conſcience of him who 1s weak is 
5 embolden d 
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embolden d to eat things er d to idols, by ſee. 


ing him who has knowledge fit at meat in the 
idol s temple : So that it is the ſeeing of ano- 
ther do ſo, which makes the weak perſon 
conclude that he may do ſo too. Now the 
reaſon of that perſuaſive force which is in 
example, is from a kind of implicit faith in 
the goodneſs and lawfulneſs of another's ad- 
ings grounded upon a ſuppoſal of his piety 
and judgment, which in the weak conſcience 
of one, who beholds him, naturally frames 
ſuch a kind of ratiocination,. as this. * I, for 
e my part, by the beſt of my underſtanding, 
e can be no way ſatisfied of the lawfulnels 
_« of my doing ſuch an action, nevertheless 
e fuch an one, whom I eſteem a perſon truly 
« pious and more judicious than myſelf, makes 
« no ſcruple of doing it at all, which ſurely 
« he would, if it were indeed unlawful: 
© And therefore if it be lawful for him to do 
« thus and thus, why may it not be ſo like- 
e wiſe for me, albeit my own reaſon, I confeſs 
<« would perſuade me otherwiſe ? 

So that here is the force of the example to 
perſiiade, and thereby in this caſe to ond: 
in that it induces a man to act by an implicit 

Faith, in the private judgment of another, a- 
gainſt the expreſs dictates and perſuaſſons of 


his own. A thing directly againſt the law of 
God 
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God and nature, which has appointed every 
man's reaſon or conſcience to be the immediate 
ide or governor of his actions. 

Secondly, The ſecond way by which the 
conſcience may be induced to act contrary to 
is preſent perſuaſion, is by command ; as when 
a perſon in power enjoyns the doing ſome- 
thing, of the lawfulneſs of which a man is 
not perſuaded : But concerning this, theſe two 
things are to be obſerved, 

Firſt, That it is not ſo clear that a meer 
command can wound the conſcience this way; 
that is, by emboldening it to act againſt its 
preſent perſuaſions : For ſo to embolden it, is 
to make it willing to act in this manner; but 
2 command as ſuch, makes not a man willing 
to do the thing commanded, but lays only an 
obligation upon the action that is to be done. 
Nevertheleſs fince a command ſeldom comes 
| propoſed naked in itſelf, but with the con- 
junction of rewards upon performance of 
the thing commanded, or of penalties upon 
tne- omiſſion; one whereof works upon a 

an's hopes, the other upon his fears; by both 
of which ways the will of man is apt to be 
prevailed upon; therefore in this ſenſe a com- 
mand enjoyning a man to do ſomething a- 
gainſt his judgment, may be ſaid to wound his 
conſcience ; not as a bare command (for fo it 


has 
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has nothing to allure or gain the will, and it 
is certain that it cannot force it) but as a com- 
mand attended with thoſe things which are 
apt to entice and gain upon it. Add to this 
alſo, that a command coming from a perſon 
noted for his piety and knowledge has the 
force of an example: Foraſmuch as the repu- 
tation of the perſon derives the ſame credit 
upon his /aw. 

Secondly, The other thing here to be obſer- 
ved, is that a command may be conſidercd 
two ways. 

Firſt, As deſcending 2 one private per- 
ſon upon another, as from a father upon a ſon, 
from a maſter upon his ſervant, from a guar- 
dian upon his pupil, or the like. And ] queſt- 
on not but the principal deſign of the apoſl]: 
in this chapter extends not beyond private per. 
ſons; but directly propoſes rules only for tie 
charitable and inoffenſive deportment of one 
private perſon towards another. Neverthelels, 
ſince by manifeſt analogy of reaſon, the cal: 
of magiſtrates or publick perſons may here 
come into conſideration; therefore in the 

Second place, A command may be confider- 
cd as deſcending from a magiſtrate or public“ 
perſon upon perſons under his juriſdiction. And 
ſo I affirm that the ſupreme magiſtrate in the 


making of laws, or giving out commands 
ſtands 
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ſtands not under any obligation from his office 
to frame thoſe laws to the good or advantage 
of any particular perſons, but only of the 
community or majority of the people, which 
are properly the truſt committed to him. So 
that, if his reaſon or conſcience, upon the beſt 
information he can get, tells him that the 
making of ſuch or ſuch a law tends to the 
good of theſe, and that ſo apparently that 
without it they would be unavoidably hurt in 
matters of the greateſt moment: If this law 
now becomes an occaſion of ſin to ſome par- 
ticular perſons, its being ſo is wholly acciden- 
tal and extrinſick to the deſign of the law, 
and conſequently concerns not the civil magiſ- 
trate, nor makes him chargeable with thoſe 
| fins in the leaſt, For ſurely where the pub/ick 
good of all or moſt of the people, comes into 
competition with the private good of ſome 
| particulars, ſo that both cannot poſſibly be 
ſerved by the ſame means, there charity, as 
well as bare reaſon, will teach, that the pri- 
vate muſt ſtoop to the publick, rather than 
the publick be made a facrifice to the private. 
In God's government of the world it is the 
publick concern of mankind, that there ſhould 
be ſummer and winter in their reſpective ſea- 
ſons, and yet there are millions of fick and 
weak perſons to whoſe diſtempers the approach 
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of either of thoſe ſeaſons will prove certainly 
mortal. Is it now think we rational that God 
ſhould ſuſpend a ſummer or a winter only to 
comply with the diſtemper of thoſe crazy, 
bodily-weak brethren, and thereby to incom- 
mode all the world beſides ? 

The caſe is much alike here, however this 
indeed muſt be confeſſed, that if the magiſtrate 
or ſupreme power, ſhould make a law which 
he knew would be a direct occaſion of fin 
to the generality or majority of his people, 
the making of ſuch a law would be in him a 
fin and a breach of his truſt: But till I affirm 
that his office obliges him only to provide for 
the good of the main body of his people; and 
if it ſo falls out, that particulars come to 
have an intereſt diſtin from, or oppoſite to 
that, he is not, during ſuch its oppoſition, at 
all bound to regard or provide for it : Nor to 
anſwer for the inconveniences which may at- 
1 tend ſuch perſons either in their civil or fi- 
ritual concerns, 
| And thus much concerning the ſecond thing 
| propoſed, which was to ſhew what it is to 

wound or fin againſt a weak conſcience, namely, 
| that it is either to grieve it, or to embolden it lo 
| fn. And if it be now objected againſt this, 
| that the text calls à finning againſt a weak 
conſcience, a ſinning againſt Chriſt, to whom 
Bm wwe 
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we can no ways properly be faid to adminiſter 
any occaſion, or inducement to ſin; I anſwer 
that this expreſſion of | fnning againſt] being 
applied to Chriſt, imports only a grieving or 
diſobeying him: Though, as it is applied to 
the weak conſcience, it fignifies the other thing 
too. It being not unuſual in ſcripture for the 
ame word to be repeated in the very ſame 
{:ntence under a diverſe fignification, Having 
thus finiſhed the two firſt things, I come now 
to the 

Third and laſt, which is to ſet down thoſe 
concluſions, which, by way of conſequence 
and deduction, naturally reſult from the fore- 
going particulars, Which concluſions are theſe, 

1. That no man having been brought up, 
or for any length of time continued in the 
communion of a church, teaching and profeſ- 
ling the true religion, if he have but alſo the 
common uſe of his reaſon, can juſtly plead 
weakneſs of conſcience in the ſenſe in which it 
was here uſed by the apoſtle. 

2. That as ſuch weakneſs of conſcience can 
upon no ſufficient ground be actually pleaded, 
o upon much leſs can it be continued in. 

3. That ſuppoſing it might be both plead- 
ed and continued in, yet the plea of it ought 
by no means to be admitted by the civil ma- 
ziltrate in prejudice of any laws, either actu- 
ally 
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ally made or to be made by him, for the ge. 
neral good of his 1 Of each of which 
in their order. 
" Firſt, And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, that 
no man, &c. This concluſion is of ſo much 
force and uſe rightly applied, that it is a won. 
der it has not been more inſiſted upon, again 
thoſe who difturb the church with this plea, 
foraſinuch as it would wholly caſhier and pluck 
it up by the very roots. And men miſtake the 
method of diſputing with theſe pretenders to 
weak conſciences now a-days ; not conſidering 
that the very ſuppoſition that they either hav 
or can have a weak conſcience ought by no 
means to be granted 'them ; nor are we to de- 
bate with them, how far and to what degree 
this their weakneſs ought to be yielded to, but 
| abſolutely to deny, that amongſt us, and unde: 
our circumſtances there is any ſuch thing. 
St. Paul indeed ſpeaks of ſuch a conſcience 
| in thoſe firſt times of preaching the goſpe!, 
and accordingly urges a compliance with it 
but where the caſes are wholly different, there WM ſhade 
the privileges applicable to both cannot be the WWE hilt 
fame. In both theſe places in which this I creat 
poſtle treats of this matter, I ſhew that the then 
perſons to whom he addreſſes himſelf wer ] Bu 
but new converts, Some of which wereiu” da) 


converted and come off from Judaiſm, whole have, 
reverence Vc 
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reverence to the law of Moſes had been ſucked 
in by them with their very milk, and been ſtill 
kept up in the minds of all that people, to 
that ſtrange height almoſt of adoration, that 
it is no wonder if their opinion of the conti- 
nuance of that law even after Chriſt's death, 
and their ignorance of its abrogation, were for 
a time invincible. And for the other fort of 
new converts, they were ſuch as had been 
converted from Heatheniſin and idolatry, and 
conſequently looked upon every thing in uſe 
amongſt thoſe heathens with a ſuſpicion and 
x jealouſy fo ſtrong, that conſidering the weak- 
nels of human nature, it was impoſſible pre- 
ſently to remove it; and therefore they were 
in charity for ſome time to be complied with. 
For as the prejudices and prepoſſeſſions of edu- 
cation are exceeding hardly removed and broke, 

lo being once broke, the averſions of the mind 
from them, running into the other extreme, 

are altogether as impetuous and as hardly 
governable by impartial reaſon ; whereupon 
ſhadows are oftentimes miſtook for ſubſtances, 

whilſt men through immoderate fearfulneſs firit 
create to themſelves appearances of evil, and 
then fly from them. 

But what is all this to the cafe of thoſe now- 
days amongſt us? who from their cradle 
have, or might have had the principles of true 

Vor, III, O religi- 
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religion inſtilled into them; who have ſtil 
grown up in a church which proteſts againſt 
idolatry and ſuperſtition ; and enjoins nothing 
that has any juſt appearance of ſuch things up- 
on it, but offers to vindicate every thing prac. 
tiſed and enjoined by it from any ſuch impu- 
tation: Theſe men ſurely can have no reaſon 
to entertain thoſe jealouſies and prejudices which 
poſſeſſed men, who had been bred up all their 
days in judatſm or idolatry, and were butnewly 
converted from it. Eſpecially if we add this 
alſo, that the goodnefs of God makes nothing 
our duty either to believe or practiſe, but what 
lies plain and obvious to any common appre- 
henſion, which will not be wanting to itſelf 
Which things fince the church inculcates to 
all within it, teaching them to know by all the 
ordinary means of knowledge whatſoever it is 
their duty to know: it is evident, that no 
man amongſt us can juſtifiably plead e 
of conſcience in that ſenſe, in which their con- 
{ciences were weak, whom St. Paul deals with 
either in that epiſtle of his to the Romans, ot 
in this to the Corinthians, For can any man 
living in the church alledge any tolerable 
cauſe why he ſhould be ignorant of his cate- 


chiſm, a thing ſo ſhort and plain, and yet 6 
full as to all things neceſſary to be believ'd oc 


practis'd by a chriſtian, that common ſenſe, 
and 
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and common induſtry may make any one a 
maſter of it? | 

The ſum of all therefore is this, that he only 
can plead weakneſs of conſcience upon ſcripture 
grounds, who is exczſably ignorant of ſome 
point of duty or privilege. He only is excuſa- 
bly ignorant, whoſe ignorance is not the effect 
of his will. That ignorance only is not fo, 
which is cauſed either by want of ability, of 
underſtanding, or of opportunities and means 


of knowledge. But he who has the common 


uſe of reaſon has /uficient ability, and he who 
lives in a church profeſſing the true religion, 
has ſufficient opportunity and means of know- 
ing, whatſoever concerns him either to know 
or do, 

From a joint connexion and unavoidable 
coherence of which propoſitions one with ano- 
ther, it clearly appears, that it is not weakneſs 
but want of conſcience, which is the true diſ- 


temper of thoſe perſons who at this day di- 


ſturb the church. 

Secondly, The ſecond aſſertion or concluſi- 
on was this. That as ſuch weakneſs of conſci- 
ence can upon no ſufficient ground be actually 
pleaded, ſo upon much leſs can it be continued 
in, This muſt needs be confeſſed by all, that 
a weak conſcience in the apoſtle's ſenſe is an 
imperfection, and conſequently ought by all 
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means to be removed or laid down, For a: 


certainly as growth and proficiency in know. 
ledge under the means of grace is a duty; ſo 
certainly is it a Duty nat to perſiſt in this 
weakneſs of conſcience, which has its founda- 
tion only in the defect of fuch knowledge. 
So that St. Paul himſelf, who is here willing, 
that for the preſent it ſhould be complied with, 
elſewhere upbraids and reprehends men ſharply 
for continuing under it. As in the 1/7 of Cor. 
the III Chap. and the 1, 2, and 3d verſes, he 
calls ſuch babes and ſuch as were to be fed with 
milk, and not with meat. And to ſhew yet 
further the imperfection of this eſtate, he ſays, 
that upon this account he could not treat them 
as ſpiritual perſons, but as carnal, The fame 
reprehenſion he repeats in Heb. v. 12. Where 
he again upbraids them with his appellation of 
babes, telling them, that whereas for the time 
they ought to have been teachers of others, they 
continued in their ſpiritual childhood fo long, 
that they had need, that one taught them again 
which were the firfl principles of the oracles of 
God. And to ſhew that theſe were ſuch weak 
conſciences as we are here diſcourſing of, in the 
14th verſe he oppoſes them to ſuch as were of 


Full age, and that by reaſon of uſe, had their 


ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and evil, 


That want of which-diſcernment is properly 
| that 
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that thing wherein this weakneſs of conſcience 
does conſiſt. Whereupon the apoſtle in the next 
chapter calls upon ſuch to go on to perfection; 
which ſurely implies, that this their preſent 
condition was not the perfection which they 
were to reſt in. 

And it were worth the while, in our con- 
teſt with the pretenders to weak or tender con- 
ſciences amongſt us, to enquire of them, how 
long they think it fit for them to continue weak? 
and whether they look upon their weakneſs 
and zgnorance as their freehold, and as that 
which they reſolve to keep for term of life, 
and to live and die babes in the knowledge of 
the religion they profeſs, to grow up into child 
load, and at length go out of the world znfarts 
and weaklings of threeſcore or four ſcore years 
old? 

This certainly they muſt intend; for fo far 


are they from looking upon that weakneſs or 


tenderneſs of conſcience which they plead as an 
imperfection, and conſequently to be outgrown 
or removed by them, that they own it as a 
badge of a more refined and advanced prety, and 
of ſuch a growth and attainment in the ways 
of God, that they look down upon all others 
2s chriſtians of a lower form, as moral men, 
and ignorant of the myſtery of the goſpel: words 
which I have often heard from theſe impoſtors, 
O 3 and 
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and which infallibly ſhew, that the perſon; 
whom St. Paul dealt with, and thoſe whom 
we contend with, are not the ſame kind of 
men; foraſmuch as they own not the ſame du. 
ty. Butthat (it ſeems) which was the infancy 
and defect of thoſe perſons, muſt paſs for the 
perfection, and really is the deſign of theſe. 
And whereas St. Paul ſaid to the former, that 
rf they were doubted they were damned if they 
et, theſe (for ought appears) account it dan- 
nation not to doubt; where doubting of their du 
ty may prove a ſerving of their zntereſt 

I proceed now to the third and laſt conclu- 
ſion. Which is this: „ That ſuppoſing this 
« weakneſs of conſcience might be both plead- 
ed and continued, yet the plea of it ought 
« by no means to be admitted by the civil ma- 
«« giſtrate in prejudice to any laws, either ac- 
e ctually made or to be made by him for the 
general good of his people.” This was ſuffici- 
ently maniteſt in what I laid down before: To 
wit, that the magiſtrate is no ways obliged to 
frame his laws to the good of any particular 
perſons, where it ſtands ſeparate from the good 
of the community or majority of the people. 
Which conſideration alone, though it be ſuf- 
ficient to diſcharge the magiſtrate from any 
obligation to admit of ſuch pleas, yet there 


are other and more forcible reaſons why they 
\ b 
| are 
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are by no means to be admitted. I ſhall aſ- 
ſign two in general. 

Firſt, The firſt taken from the ill and fa- 
tal conſequences which inevitably enſue upon 
their admiſſion. 

Secondly, The other taken from the qualifi- 
cation and temper of the perſons who make 
theſe pleas, 

As for the ill conſequences ſpringing from 
the admiſſion of them, (though according to 
the fertile nature of every abſurd principle they 
are indeed innumerable) yet I ſhall inſiſt only 
upon theſe three, 

Firſt, The firſt is, that there can be no 
bounds or limits put to this plea, nor any poſ- 
ſibility of defining the juſt number of particu- 
lars to which it may extend. For it being 
fou nded in ignorance and error (as has been 
ſhewn) it is evident that it may reach to all 
thoſe things of which men may be 1gnorant, 
and about which they may err: So that there 
is no duty, but men may doubt and ſcruple the 
doing of it, pretending that their conſciences 
are not ſatisfied that it is a duty or ought 79 be 
done, Nor is there any action almoſt fo wick- 
ed and unjuſt, but they may pretend, that their 
conſciences either prompt them to it as neceſ- 
ſary, or allow them in it as lawful. As there 
was one in the late bleſſed times of rebellion 
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and reformation, who murdered his own mo- 
ther for kneeling at the ſacrament; alledging 
that it was idolatry, and that his conſcience 
told him it was his duty to deſtroy idolaters, 
And let any man living (if he can) ſtate ex- 
actly how far conſcience will doubt and be un- 
ſatisfied; and give me any reaſon, I ſay, any 
ſolid reaſon, why, if it may plead diſſatisfaction 
in this or that thing, it may not upon the 
ſame principle plead it in any other thing what- 
ſoever. And ſo if the obligation of our laws 
muſt then only begin, when this plea ſhall 
end, I fear we ſhall never ſee either the end of 
one, or the beginning of the other. 

Secondly, The ſecond ill conſequence 1s this; 
that as there can be no bounding of this plea 
in reſpect of the particulars about which it 
may be made; ſo when it is made there can 
be no poſſible evidence of the ſincerity of it. 
For all the evidence producible muſt be the 
word of him who makes this plea ; 
much as he only can be judge of his own 
thought and conſoience, and tell whether they 
be really under ſuch a perſuaſion and diſſatis- 
faction or no. But where men may pretend 
conſcience in the behalf of intereſt, I fee no 
reaſon why their word ſhould be taken in be- 
half of their conſcience, And yet, if we hold 
to the principle, upon which this plea relies, 
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no other proof of it can be had. Which if it 
be admitted, I ſuppoſe there needs no other 
argument to demonſtrate, that this and the 
former conſequence together are of that ab- 
ſurd nature, and malign Influence, that they 
muſt forthwith open the flood-gates to all 
confuſion, and like a mighty torrent bear down 
before them all law, right, juſtice, and what- 
ſever elſe the ſocieties of mankind are ſettled 
by and ſupported with, But to proceed to yet 
: further and more deſtructive conſequence. 

In the 
Third place, the admiſſion of this plea ab- 
ſolutely binds the hands of the magiſtrate, and 
ſabjects him to the conſcience of thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to be ſubjef to him. For let the 
civil power make what laws it will, if con- 
ſcience ſhall come and put in its exception 
painſt them, it muſt be heard, and exempt 
the perſon who makes the exception, from the 
binding Power of thoſe laws. For ſince con- 
ſcience commands in the name of God, the 
ſue of the queſtion muſt be, whether God, or 
the magiſtrate is to be obeyed, and then the 
&cifion is like to be very eaſy. This conſe- 
quence is ſo direct, and withal fo ſtrong, that 
here is no bar againſt it. So that whereas 
ieretofore the iagiſtrate paſſed for God's vice- 
erent here on earth, the weak conſcience is now 
Wo reſolved 
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reſolved to keep that office for itſelt, ing 
prefer the magiſtrate to the dignity of bein vate 
its under officer: For the magiſtrate muſt male A 
only ſuch Laws, as ſuch conſciences will hay gain. 
made, and ſuch laws only muſt be obeyed, 3 flſe 
theſe conſciences ſhall judge fit to be obeyet, by 
So that upon theſe terms it is not the king, WW thoſe 
but the tender conſcience that has got the . {id 
gative voice, upon the making of all our lay, F. 
and which is more, upon the obſerving then Fi 
too, when they are made. WE this | 
I dare affirm that it is as impoſſible for any WW powe 
government or politick body without a ſtand- WW for tl 
ing force, to ſubſiſt or ſupport it ſelf in the own 
allowance of this principle, as it is for th: in E- 
natural body to live and thrive with a dagger WW Toler 
ſticking in its vitals. Nor can any thing b Wi joinec 
fuller of contradiction and ridiculous parador, Wi gethe: 
than to think to reconcile the ſovereignty d for th 
the magiſtrate, and the ſafety of government, Chur. 
with the ſturdy pleas of diſſenting conſcrencei Wh plead 


It being all one, as if the Scepter ſhould be pu and t 
into the ſabjects hand, in order to his being the ru 
governed by it. But 
I could add yet further, that, conſiderig i dinan- 
things and perſons barely in themſelves, it“ Vere 
ten to one but God rather ſpeaks in the co. weak, 


ſcience of a lawful chriſtian magiſtrate ma- AY 
nl * th 
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ing a law, than in the conſcience of any pri- 
vate perſons whatſoever diſſenting from it. 

And thus much for the general reaſon a- 

inſt admitting the pleas of weak or (as ſome 
falſely call them) tender conſciences: the 

Second general reaſon ſhall be taken from 
thoſe qualities which uſually accompany the 
aid pleas ; of which there are two, 

Firſt, partiality, Secondly, hypocriſy. 

Firft, And firſt for partiality, Few make 
this plea themſelves, who being once got into 
power will endure it in others. Conſult hiſtory 
for the practices of ſuch in Germany, and your 
own memories for the practices of the late ſaints 
in England, In their general comprehenſive 
Toleration, you know, prelacy ſtood always 
joined with popery, and both were excepted to- 
gether. Nor was there any toleration allowed 
for the liturgy, and eſtabliſhed worſhip of the 
Church of England, though the uſers of it 


pleaded conſcience never ſo much for its uſe; 


and the known laws of God and man, for 
the rule of that their conſcience. 

But thoſe zealots were above that legal or- 
dinance of doing as they would be done by; nor 


were their conſciences any longer ſpiritually 


weak, when their intereſt was once grown tem- 
porally ſtrong. And then, notwithſtanding 
all their pleas of zenderneſs and out-cries 


againſt 
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againſt perſecution, whoever cameunder them 
and cloſed not with them, found them to be 
men, 
hearts were as hard as their foreheads. 

Secondly, The other qualification which ge. 
nerally goes along with this plea, and ſo ren. 
ders it not fit to be admitted, is hypocriſy, 
Divines generally agree upon this as a certain 
evidence of the ſincerity of the heart, when it 
has an equal reſpect unto all God's commands, 
and makes duty as duty one of the principal 
reaſons of its obedience; the conſequence of 
which is, that its obedience muſt needs be uni. 
verſal, Now upon the fame ground, if conſci- 
ence be really, even in their own ſenſe, tender 
and doubts of the lawtulneſs of ſuch or ſuch : 
practice, becauſe it carries in it ſome apper 
rance and ſemblance of evil, though yet it dare 
not poſitively affirm that it is ſo; ſurely it muſt 
and will be equally afraid of every other prac- 
tice which carries in it the ſame appearance 
of evil; and utterly abhor and fly from thoſe 
practices which the univerſal conſent of all na. 
tions and religions condemns as evidently wic- 
ked and unjuſt, 

But the tenderneſs, we have to deal with, 
is quite of another nature, being ſuch an one 


as makes men ſcruple at the lawfulneſs of 1 
ſet 


whoſe bowels were braſs, and whoſ 
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{ form of divine worſhip, at the uſe of ſome 
ſolemn rites and ceremonies in the ſervice of 
God; hut makes them not ſtick at all at /acri- 
lge, which St. Paul equals to idolatry; nor at 
rebellion, which the prophet makes as bad as 
witchcraft; nor at the murder of their king, 
ind the robbing and undoing their fellow-ſub- 
jects; villanies, which not only chriſtianity 
proſcribes, but the common reaſon of man- 
kind riſes up againſt, and by the very light of 
nature condemns. And did not thoſe, who 
plead tenderneſs of conſcience amongſt us, do 
all theſe things? nay did they not do them in 
the very ſtrength of this plea? 

In a word, are the particulars alledged true, 
or are they not? if not, then let ſhame and 
confuſion, and a juſt judgment from God light 
upon thoſe, who make ſuch charges, where they 
re not due. But if all which has been alledg- 
ed be true, then in the name of the God of 
truth, let not thoſe paſs for weak, and much 
ls for tender conſciences, which can digeſt 
uch horrid clamorous impieties. Nor let them 
tbuſe the world, nor diſturb the church by a 
falſe cry of ſi-per/tition, and a cauſeleſs /epara- 
in from her thereupon? eſpecially if they will 
hut calmly and ſeriouſly conſider, whoſe ends 


all this they certainly ſerve, whoſe work 
they 
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they do, and whoſe wages they have ſo much F. 

cauſe to dread. ſoe v. 
In fine, the reſult of the whole diſcourk I inf 

is this: That ſince the weakneſs of conſcience, Wl rin 

ſpoken of by St. Paul, is grounded upon ſom: may 

zgnorance for the preſent excuſable; and ſint nr, 

none amongſt us enjoying the means of know. WM thro 

ledge daily held forth by the church, together WW man 

with the common uſe of his reaſon, can be d-: he h. 

cuſably ignorant of any thing which he is con- 

cerned to know, the plea of ſuch weak! T; 

can have no place amongſt us, much leſs car 

it be allowably continued in, and leaſt of a 

can it be ſuffered to controul the civil mag: 

ſtrate either in the making, or the execution 

of laws : But ought wholly to be rejected, 

well for its pernicious conſequences, to wit 

that it is boundleſs, and that the truth of it 1: 

no ways diſcoverable, and withal that it ſubject 

the ſovereign power to thoſe, who are to be ſob- 

ject to it, and governed by it: As alſo for tht 


partiality and cruelty of its pleaders, who 
deny that to others which they claim to them- 
ſelves; together with their hypocriſy in ſtoop- 
ing at mole-hills and leaping over mountains 
in practiſing things notoriouſly unju/?, whit 
they ſtick at things indifferent, and at the mol 
but doubt ful. 


From 
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From all which it follows, that how much 


ſoever ſuch pretenders may beguile factious and 
unſtable minds, deceiving others and being de- 
ceived themſelves; and how much ſoever they 
may mocꝶ the powers of this world, yet God is 
ut mocked, who ſearches the heart, and looks 
through the pretence, and will reward every 
man according 10 bis work, whatſoever may 


be his profeſſion. 


To which God be rendred and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty and 
dominion, both now, and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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Wiſdom of God in making it ſo. 
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SERMON VI. 

Chriſtianity myſterious, and the 
Wiſdom of God in making 
it ſo. 


11 


1 Con. I. 7. | 
But we ſpeak the wiſdom of God in a 


myſtery. 


HE two great works, which God has 
been pleaſed to ſingalize his infinite 
wi/dom and power by, were the creation of the 
world and the redemption of mankind ; the firſt 
of them declared by Moſes, and the other by 
Chrift himſelf bringing life and immortality to 
lizht through the goſpel. But yet ſo, that, as 
in the opening of the day, the appearance of 
ght does not preſently, and totallydrive away 
ul darkneſs, but that ſome degrees remain and 
off mingle 
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mingle with it: So neither has this glorious 
revelation of the goſpel quite cleared off the 
obſcurity of many great things revealed in it; 
but that, as God has hereby vouchſafed us /ight 
enough to inform and guide our faith; ſo he 
has left darkneſs enough to exerciſe it too, 
Upon which account the apoſtle here deſign- 
ing to ſet forth the tranſcendent worth of the 
goſpel above all other doctrines whatſoever, 
recommends it to our eſteem, by theſe two 
qualifications and properties eminently belong- 
ing to it, as 

Firſt, That it is the wiſdom of God; and ſe 
condly, that it is the wiſdom of God in a myſtery. 

As to the firſt of which, namely, the gol- 
pel's being the wi/dom of God, that is to fay, 
the grand inſtance and product of it; if we 
would take a ſurvey of the nature of wiſdon 
according to the ſenſe of the ancient philoſo- 
phers, we ſhall find Ariſtotle in the ſixth of 
his Ethicks and the ſeventh chapter defining it 


s emio play Tue] arw Th Ore: That is, ti! | 


underſtanding and knowledge of things in ther 
nature the moſt excellent and valuable. Whete 
though it ought to be ſuppoſed, that Ari/tot!: 
carried his notion no higher, nor farther than 
the things of nature, and that St, Paul point 
ed chiefly at things revealed and ſupernatural; 
yet I cannot ſee, but that the terms made uſe 


of 
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of by that great philoſopher in the definition, 


or rather deſcription of w:/dom laid down by 


him, do with full propriety and fitneſs fall 
in with the account here given of this divine 
wiſdom by our apoſtle in the text, and that, 
whether we take it for @ wiſdom reſpecting 
ſpeculation, or relating to practice; the things 
treated of in the goſpel (about which the ſaid 
wiſdom is employed) being certainly the no- 
bleft and moſt excellent that can be, upon both 
accounts: And though it be hard to determine 
whether of the two ought to have the pree- 
minence ; yet, I think, we may rationally e- 
nough conclude, that the wiſdom here ſpoken 
of is principally of 4 practical import; as 
denoting to us God's admirable and ſteady 
bringing about his great ends and purpoſes, 
by means moſt ſuitable and proper to them, 
and particularly his accompliſhing his grand 
deſign of mercy upon the world by the promul- 
gation of the goſpel; a doctrine containing in 
it all the treaſures of divine wiſdom, ſo far as 
the ſame wiſdom has thought fit to reveal them. 
And yet ſuch has been the blindneſs and baſe- 
neſs of mens minds even from the apoſtles time 
do wn along to ours (as bad as any) that this 
very wiſdom has not failed to meet with a ſect 
of men, who voting themſelves the only wits 
and wiſe men of the world (as the greateſt /ofs 
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may eaſily do) have made it their buſineſs to 
ridicule and reproach it as downright fo0/:/h. 
neſs; but yet ſuch a ſort of fooliſhneſs (if the 
teſtimony of an apo/tle may outweigh the cat 
of a buffoon) as is infinitely wiſer than all the 
wiſdom of men. For the very wiſeſt of men 
do not always compaſs what they deſign, but 
this certainly and effectually does, as being 
not only the dom; but 

Secondly, The Power of God too, the firſt 
infallible, the other irreſiſtible. In a word, the 
w!/dom here ſpoken of is a meſſenger which 
always goes as far as ſent; an inſtrument 
which never fails or lurches the great agent 
who employs it, either in reaching the end he 
directs it to, or in finiſhing the work he in- 
tends it for. So that, in ſhort, there could 
not be an higher and a nobler elogy to exprels 
the goſpel by, than by repreſenting it to us 45 
the wiſdom of God. For as wiſdom in general 
is the nobleſt and moſt ſublime perfection of 
an intellectual nature, and particularly in God 
himſelf is the leading, ruling attribute preſcrib- 
ing to all the reſt; ſo a commendation drawn 
from thence muſt needs be the moſt glorious 
that can poſſibly paſs, upon any action or de- 
ſign proceeding from ſuch an one. And the 
apoſtle ſeems here moſt peculiarly to have di- 


rected this encomium of the goſpel, as a de- 
fiance 
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fkance to the philoſophers of his time, the 
fluſtring vain glorious Greeks, who pretended 
ſo much to magnify, and even adore the wiſ- 
dom they profeſſed, and, with great modeſty 
no doubt) confin'd wholly to themſelves: A 
wi/dom, I think, little to be envied them; be- 
ing ſuch, as none, who had it, could be the 
better, nor conſequently the wiſer for. 

And thus much for the firſt thing contain- 
ed in the words, and propoſed from them; 
namely, that the goſpel is the wi/dom of God, 
I proceed now to the fecond, which we ſhall 
chiefly inſiſt upon, and that is concerning the 
myſteriouſneſs of it; as that it is the wiſdom 
if God in a myſtery. For the proſecution of 
which we ſhall enquire into, and endeavour 
to give ſome account of the reaſons (ſo far as 
we may preſume to judge of them) why God 
ſhould deliver to mankind a religion fo full 
of myſteries as the chriſtian religion certain- 
ly is, and was ever accounted to be. Now 
the reaſons of this in general I conceive may 
be ſtated upon theſe two grounds. 

Firſt, The nature and quality of the things 
treated of in the chriſtian religion. And 

Secondly, The ends to which all religion 
(both as to the general, and particular nature 
of it) is deſigned, with relation to the influ- 
ence which it ought to have upon the-minds 
of men, P 4 And 


— 
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And firſt of all ; for the nature of the thing, 
themſelves, which are the ſubject matter of the 
chriſtian religion; there are in them theſe 
three qualifications and properties, which do 
and muſt of neceſſity render them myſterious, 
obſcure, and of difficult apprehenſion, As, 

Firſt, Their ſurpaſſing greatneſs und inequa- 
lity to the mind of man. The chriſtian religi- 
on, as to a great part of it, is but a kind of 
comment upon the divine nature; an inſtru. 
ment to convey right conceptions of God into 
the ſoul of man, ſo far as it is capable of re- 
. ceiving them. But now God (we know) 1s 
an infinite being, without any bounds or limi- 
tations of his eſſence, wonderful in his acting, 
inconceivable in his purpoſes, and inexpreſſible 
in his attributes; which yet, as great as they 
are, if ſeverally taken, give us but an ncom- 
plete repreſentation of him. He is another 
world in himſelf, too high for our ſpeculations, 
and too great for our deſcriptions. For how 
can ſuch vaſt and mighty things be crowded 
into a little, finite underſtanding ! Heaven, | 
confeſs, enters into us, as we mult into that, 
by a very narrow paſſage, But how ſhall the 
king of glory, whom the heavens themſelves 
cannot contain, enter in by theſe doors? By a 
weak imagination, a ſlender notion, and a con- 


tracted intellect? How ſhall theſe poor ſhort 
{bf | facultics 
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faculties meaſure the lengths of his eternity, 
the breadth and expanſions of his immenſity, 
and the heights of his preſcience, and the 
depths of his decrees? and laſt of all, that 
unutterable, incomprehenſible myſtery of two 
natures united into one perſon, and again of 
one and the ſame nature diffuſed into a triple 
perſonality ? ? All which being ſome of the 
prime, fundamental matters treated of in our 
religion, how can it be otherwiſe than a ſyſtem 
of myſteries, and a knot of dark, inexplicable 
propoſitions ? Since it exhibits to us ſuch 
things as the very condition of our nature 
renders us uncapable of clearly underſtanding. 
The Socinians indeed, who would obtrude 
upon the world, (and of late more daringly 
than ever) a new chriſtianity of their own in- 
renting, will admit of nothing my/terious in 
this religion, nothing, which the natural rea- 
lon of man cannot have a clear and compre- 
henſive perception of: And this not only in 
defiance of the expreſs words of ſcripture fo 
frequently and fully affirming the contrary, 
but alſo of the conſtant, univerſal ſenſe of all 
antiquity unanimouſly confeſſing an incom- 
prehenſibility in many of the articles of the 
chriſtian faith. So that theſe bold perſons 
ſtand alone by themſelves, upon a new bottom, 


and an upſtart principle, not much above an 
1 
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hundred years old, ſpitting upon all antiquity 
before them ; and (as ſome, who have wrote 
againſt them, have well obſerved of them 
are the only ſect of men in the world, whos 
ver pretended to ſet up, or own a religion 
without either a my/tery or a ſacrifice belong. 
ing to it. For, as we have ſhewn, that they 
deny the ft, ſo they equally explode the Ja- 
ter, by denying Chriſt to be properly a prief, 
or his death to have been a proprtiatory obla- 
tion for the fins of the world. And now are 
not theſe bleſſed new lights (think we) fit to 
be encouraged, courted and have panegyrick; 
made upon their wonderful abilities, forſooth? 
Whilſt they on the other ſide are employing 
the utmoſt of thoſe abilities (ſuch as they are) 
in blaſpheming our Saviour, and overturning 
our religion? But Fhis is their hour, and tl! 
power of darkneſs. For it is a truth too ma- 
nifeſt to be denied, that there have been more 
innovations upon, and blaſphemies againſt the 
chief articles of our faith publiſhed in this 
kingdom, and that after a more audacious and 
{ſcandalous manner, within theſe ſeveral years 


laſt paſt, than have been known here for ſome 
centuries of years before (even thoſe times of 
confuſion both in church and ſtate betwixt 
forty one and ſixty not excepted :) And what 
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preſent knows, and I wiſh the whole nation 
may not at length feel. 
Secondly, A ſecond qualification of the chief 
things treated of in our religion (and which 
muſt needs render them myfter:ous) is their 
ſpirituality and abſtraction from all ſenſible and 
arporeal matter. Of which ſort of things it 
z impoſſible for the underſtanding of man to 
form to itſelf an exact Idea or repreſentation, 
do that when we hear, or read that God is 4 
ſirit, and that angels and the ſouls of men are 
þirits, our apprehenſions are utterly at a loſs 
howto frame any notion or reſemblance of them, 
but are put to float and wander in an endleſs 
maze of gueſſes and conjectures, and know not 
certainly what to fix upon. For in this caſe 
we can fetch in no information, or relief to 
cur underſtandings from our ſenſes; no picture 
or draught of theſe things from the reports of 
the eye; but we are left entirely to the un- 
certainties of fancy, to the flights and ven- 
tures of a bold imagination. And here to il- 
ſtrate the caſe a little, let us imagine a man, 
who was born blind, able upon bare hear-ſay, 
o conceive in his mind all the varieties and 
curiolities of colour, to draw an exact ſcheme 
of Conſtantinople, or a map of France; to de- 
cribe the towns, point out the rivers, and di- 
inguiſh the ſituations of theſe, and the like 


great | 
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great and extrordinary places: And when ſuch 
an one is able to do all this, and not before, 
then perhaps may we alſo apprehend what ; 
ſpirit, an angel, or an immaterial being is. The 
difficulty of underſtanding which ſufficiently 
appears from this one conſideration : That in 
all the deſcriptions which we make of Gu, 
angels, and ſpirits, we ſtill deſcribe them by 
ſuch things as we /ee, and when we have done, 
we profeſs that they are inviſible. But then 
to do this argument right again on the other 
ade; as it would be extreamly ſottiſh and irrz- 
tional for a blind man to conclude, and affirm 
_ poſitively, that there neither are, nor can be 
any ſuch things, as colours, Pictures, or land. 
Ei ps, becauſe he finds, that he cannot form to 
himſelf any true notion, idea, or mental per 
ception of them: So would it be equally, or 
rather ſuperlatively more unreaſonable, for us 
to deny the great articles of our chriſtianity, 
becauſe we cannot frame in our minds any clear, 
explicit, and exact repreſentation of them, 
And yet this is the true ſtate of the whole mat- 
ter, and of the ratiocination of ſome men a 
bout it, how abſurd and inconſequent ſoever we 
ſee it is. Let this therefore be another, and a 
ſecond cauſe, why the chriſtian religion which 
treats of, and is converſant about ſuch things, 


mult of neceſſity be myſterious. 
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Thirdly, A third property of matters belong- 
ing to chriſtianity, and which alſo renders 
them myſterious, is their frangeneſs and un- 
reducibleneſs to the common methods and obſer- 
vations of nature. 1 for my part cannot look 
upon any thing (whatſoever others can) as a 
more fundamental article of the chriſtian re- 
igion, than Chriſt's ſatisfaction for fin; by 
which alone the loſt ſons of Adam are recon- 
ciled to their offended God, and ſo put into 
new capacities of falvation ; and yet perhaps 
there is nothing more ſurprizing, ſtrange, and 
out of the road of common reaſon than this, 
if compared with the general courſe and way 
of mens acting. For that he who was the 
offended perſon ſhould project and provide a 
ſitisfaction to himſelf in the behalf of him who 
had offended him, and with ſo much zeal con- 
cern himſelf to ſollicit a reconciliation with 
thoſe whom he had no need of being recon- 
ciled unto, but might with equal juſtice and 
honour have deſtroyed them, was a thing quite 
beſide the common courſe of the world; and 
much more was it fo, that a father ſhould de- 
liver up an innocent and infinitely beloved ſor 
to be ſacrificed for the redemption of his juſtly 
bated and abhorred enemies; and on the other 
hand, that a Son who loved his Father as much 
as he could be loyed by him, ſhould lay down 

his 
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his life for the declared rebels and enemies of 
him whom he ſo tranſcendently loved, andof 
himſelf too: This, I ſay, was ſuch a tranſac- 
tion, as we can find nothing like, or analo- 
gous to in all the dealings of men, and cannot 
but be owned as wholly beſide, if not alſo 
directly contrary to all human methods. And 
ſo true is this, that ſeveral things expreſly af. 
-firmed of God in ſcripture relating to the prime 
articles of our faith are denied, or eluded by 
the Arians and Socinians, becauſe they cross 
and contradict the notions taken up by them 
from what they have obſerved in created be. 
ings, and particularly in men; which yet is a 
groſs fallacy and inconſequence concluding 40 
imparibus tanquam paribus, and more than 
ſufficiently confuted and blown off, by that 
one paſſage of the prophet concerning Almighty 
God; that his thoughts are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways, Iſa. lv. 8. To which 
we may add, that neither is his nature as our 
nature, nor his divine perſon as our perſons, 
And if ſo, where is the Socinian logick in ar- 
guing from one to the other? And yet tis ma- 
nifeſt, that they hardly make uſe of any other 
way of arguing concerning the main points in 
controverſy between them and the church but 
this, 
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But there are alſo #4wo other principal arti- 
cles of the chriſtian religion, which do as much 
tranſcend the common notice and obſervation 
of mankind as the former, One of which is 
the conver/ion and change of a man's ſinful na- 
ture, commonly called the work of regene- 
ration or the neu-birtb; concerning which 
men are apt to wonder (and deſervedly too) 
by what ſtrange power and efficacy it ſhould 
come to paſs, that ever any one ſhould be 
brought to conquer, and ſhake off thoſe invete- 
ate appetites and deſires which are both fo 
violent in their actings, and ſo early in their 
original, (as being born with him ;) and to have 
other new ones, and thoſe abſolutely contrary 
to the former planted in their room. So that 
when our ſaviour in John ili. diſcourſed of theſe 
things to Nicodemus, a great Rabbi amongſt 
the Fews, and told him that he muſt be born 
gain; he was preſently amazed, and non- 
plus'd at it, as at a great paradox and impoſ- 
ibility ; and forthwith began to queſtion, how 
con theſe things be? In which indeed he ſaid 
no more, than what the hearts of moſt men 
living are apt to ſay concerning moſt of the ar- 
ticles of our chriſtian religion. 

But above all, the article of the reſurrection 
ems to lye marvellouſly croſs to the common 
experience of mankind, For who ever was 
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yet ſeen by them after a total con ſumption ins I Bu 


duſt and aſhes to riſe again, and to reſume Ml 
the ſame numerical body? this is a thing 


' which amongſt all the rare occurrences of the of. 


world, all the wonders, and anomalies of na- 
ture, was never yet met with in any one fin- 
gle inſtance; and conſequently men mult need; 
be apt to ſtartle, and to be full of thought and 
ſcruple upon the propoſal of ſo ſtrange a thing 
to their underſtandings. And if any one ſhoull 
think, that he can make this out by bare res. 


ſon, (as poſſibly ſome opiniators may) let him N 
by all means in the next place try the ſtrength Muc 
of his doubty reaſon about franſubſtantiatiu belie 
or turn kmght-errant in divinity, encounter of it 
giantsand windmills; and adventure to explain 00e 
things impoſſible to be explained. This there- conſ 
fore is a third cauſe of the unavoidable 50%. tea 
riouſneſs of the chief articles of the chriſtian WM de 
religion; namely that moſt of them fall, nei- WI "tut 
ther within the common courſe of mens a&-M them 
not t 


ings, nor the compaſs of their obſervation. 
And thus much for the firſt ground of the aſmu 
goſpel's being delivered to the world in a m. 


ftery; namely, the nature and quality of tte ber ly 


things treated of in the goſpel. J come now Credit 

to the Us, 
Second ground, which is ſtated upon em- #*rio 
of the principal ends and defigns of r "ok 
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But before I enter upon the diſcuſſion of this, 
may it not be objected, that the grand deſign 
of religion is to engage men in the practice 
of ſuch things as it commands? And that it 
muſt needs be ſo much the more eaſily effected, 
by how much the more clearly ſuch things are 
repreſented to men's underſtandings, without 
any myſtery or obſcurity in them, Foraſmuch 
as the way to obey @ law, is to know it; and the 
way to know it, is to have it plainly and clearly 
propounded to ſuch as are concerned about 1t. 
Now to this I anſwer, firſt, that it 1s as 
much the dejign of religion to oblige men to 
believe the credenda, as to practiſe the agenda 
of it: And ſecondly, that notwithſtanding the 
wſcurity and myſteriouſneſs of the credenda 
confidered in themſelves, there is yet as clear 
a reaſon for the belief of theſe, as for the prac- 
tice of the other. They exceed indeed the 
natural force of human reaſon to comprehend 
them ſcientifically, and are therefore propoſed, 
not to our &nowledge, but to our belief; for- 
aſmuch as belief ſupplies the want of knowledge, 
where #nowledge is not to be had; and is pro- 
perly the mind's aſſent to a thing upon the 
owl credit of his teſtimony, who ſhall report it to 
us. And thus we afſent to the great and my- 
ſterious points of our faith: For know and un- 
derſtand them throughly we cannot; but ſince 
Vor. III. Q God 
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God has revealed and affirmed them 79 }: 
true, we may with the higheſt reaſon, upon 
his bare word, believe and aſſent to them as ſuch, 

But then as for thoſe things, that concern 
our practice (upon which only the objection 
proceeds) they indeed are of that clearneſ, 
that innate evidence and perſpicuity, even in 
themſelves, that they do (as it were) meet 
our underſtandings half way, and being once 
propoſed to us, need not our ſtudy, but only 
our acceptance; as preſenting themſelves to 
our firſt, our eaſieſt, and moſt early apprehen- 
ſions, So that, in ſome things, it is much 
more difficult for a man, upon a very ordina- 
ry uſe of his judgment, to be ignorant of his 
duty than to /earn it; as it would be much 
harder for him, while he is awake, to keep 
his eyes always ſhut, than open. 

In ſumm, the articles of our faith are 
thoſe depths, in which the elephant may form; 
and the rules of our practice thoſe ſhallows in 
which the /amb may wade. But as both Jg 
and darkneſs make bur one natural day; ſo 
here, both the clearneſs of the agenda, and 
the obſcurity or myſtery of the credenda of the 
goſpel, conſtitute but one entire religion. And 
ſo much in anſwer to this objection; which 
being thus removed, I come now to ſhew, 
that the myſterious of thoſe parts of the 

golpe] ; 
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goſpel, called the credenda, or matters of our 
faith, is moſt ſubſervient to the great, im- 
portant ends of religion; and that upon theſe 
following accounts, 

Firſt, Becauſe religion in the prime inſi:- 
tution of it was deſigned to make unpretizons 
of awe and reverential fear upon mens minds. 
The mind of man 1s naturally licentious, and 
there is nothing, which it is more averſe 
from, than duty. Nothing which 1t more 
abhors than reſtraint. It would, if let alone, 
launch out, and wantonize in a boundleſs en- 
jpyment and gratification of all its appetites 
and inclinations. And therefore God, who de- 
hgned man to a ſupernaturel end, thought 
fit alſo to engage him to a way of living above 
the bare courſe of nature; and for that pur- 
pole to oblige him to a ſevere abridgment and 
controul of his mere natural deſires. And 
this can never be done, but by imprinting up- 
on his judgment ſuch apprehenſions of dread 
and terror, as may ſtave off an eager and 
luxurious appetite from its deſired ſatisfacti- 
ons, which the infinite wiſdom of God has 
thought fit in ſome meaſure to do, by non- 
fluſſing the world with certain new and unac- 
countable revelations of himſelf and the di- 
vine methods of a myſterious religion. 

To protect which from the ſawoy encroxch- 
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me its of bold minds, he has hedged it in with 
a ſacred and majeſtick obſcurity, in ſome of 
the principal parts of it: Which that it is the 
moſt effectual way to ſecure a reverence to 
it from ſuch minds, 1s as certain, as the uni- 
verſal experience of mankind can make it; it 
being an obſervation too frequent and common 
to be at all doubted of, that familiarity breeds 
contempt; and it holds not more in point of 
converſe, than in point of knowledge. For 
as caſineſs of acceſs, frankneſs and openneſs 
of behaviour does by degrees lay a man open 
to ſcorn and contempt, efpecially frem ſome 
diſpoſitions; ſo a full inſpection and penetra- 
tion into all the difficulties and ſecrets of any 
object is apt to make the mind inſult over it, 
as over a conquered thing ; for all knowledge 

is a kind of conqueſt over the thing we know. 
Diſtance preſerves reſpect, and we ſtill ima- 
gine ſome tranſcendent worth in things above 
our reach. Maſes was never more reverenced 
than when he wore his ve:/, Nay, the very 
ſuanctum ſanctorum would not have had ſuch 
a veneration from the Jews had they been 
permitted to enter into it, and to gaze and ſtare 
upon it, as often as they did upon the other 
parts of the temple. The high-prieft himſelf, 
who alone was ſuffered to enter into it, yet 
was to do ſo but once à year; leſt the frequen- 
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cy of the fight might inſenſibly leſſen that ado- 
ration, which ſo ſacred a thing was ſtill to 
maintain upon his thoughts, 

Many men, who in their ab/ence have been 
great and admirable for their fame, find a di- 
minution of that reſpe& upon their perſonal 
preſence : Even the great apoſtle St, Pau/, him- 
ſelf found it ſo; as he himſelf tells us 2 Cor. 
x. 1o. And upon the ſame account it is, that 
the kings of ſome nations, to keep up a living 
and a conſtant awe of themſelves in the minds 
of their ſubjects, ſhew themſelves to them but 
once a year: And even that perhaps may be 
1mething with the ofteneſt, conſidering, that 
perſons, whoſe greatneſs generally conſiſts ra- 
ther in the height of their condition, than in 
the depth of their underſtanding, ſeldom ap- 
pear freely and openly, but they expoſe them- 
ſelves in more ſenſes than one. 

In all great reſpect, or honour ſhewn, there 
is ſomething of wonder; but a thing often ſeen 
(we know) be it never ſo excellent, yet cea- 
ſing thereby to be neu, it ceaſes allo to be 
wonder'd at. Foraſmuch as it is not the «777 
or excellency, but the trangeng/s of a thing 
which draws the eyes and admiration of men 
after it; for can any thing in nature be 1ma- 
gined more glorious and beautiful than the /72 
ſhining in his full might, and yet how many 
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more ſpectators and wonderers does the ſame 
ſun find under an eclipſe? 

But to purſue this notion and obſervation yet 
farther, I conceive it will not be amiſs to con- 
ſider, how it has been the cuſtom of all the 
ſober and wiſe nations of the world ſtill to re- 
ſerve tlie great rites of their religion in cccwlts: 
Thus, how {tudiouſly did the Egyptians, thoſe 
great maſters of all learning, lock up their ſa- 
cred things from all acceſs and knowledge of 
the vulgar! whereupon their Gods were pic- 

tured, and repreſented with their finger upon 
their mou, thereby (as it were) enjoining 
(lence to their votaries, and forbidding all 
publication of their my/eries. Nor was this 
all, but for the better concealing of the ſacro 
arcana of their religion, they uſed alſo a fe- 
culiar character unknown to the common peo- 
p:c, and underſtood only by themſelves; and 
laſt of all, that they might yet the more ſurely 
keep off all others from any acquaintance with 
trefe ſecrets, the prieſthood was made heredita- 
ry e them, by which means they ca- 
by ſecured and confined the knowledge of 
their /acerdotal rites wholly within their own 

family. The like allo is reported of the Pha- 
2ciens, the Babylonions, and the Grecian), 
that they had their 16 ο ef-, and their 
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of writing, by which they reſcued the reve- 
rend myſteries of their religion from the rude 
inſpection of the rout. And laſtly, that the 
fame courſe of ſecrecy and concealment was 
allo followed by the Romans, though in a 
different way, and not by the uſe of ſuch pe- 
culiar characters, is ſufficiently evident, from 
that known introduction and prologue to their 
ſacred rites, procul efte profani; by which 
they drove far away the profane, and /uch 
were all thoſe accounted, who were not actu- 
ally engaged in the ſaid religious performan- 
ces, And now to what purpoſe do theſe ſe— 
veral inſtances ſerve, but to ſhew us, that, as 
in the Zew!ſh Church the people were not ſuſ- 
fred to enter into the holy of hol/zes, nor to 
pry or look into the ark, no nor ſo much as 
to touch it ; and all this by the particular, ex- 
preſs prohibition of God himſelf; ſo amongſt 
the heathens, the moſt civilig d, learned, and 
beſt reputed nations for wiſdom have, by the 
bare light and conduct of their natural reaſon, 

till taken the ſame way to eſtabliſh in mens 
minds a veneration for their religion? that is, 

by keeping the chief parts and myſteries of 
it hut up from the promiſcuous view and no- 

tice of that ſort of men, whoare but too quickly 

brought (God knows) to flight and nauſeate, 


what they once think they under//and. 
Q 4 Now 
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Now that the ſeveral religions of the fore- 
mentioned nations of the Gentiles were falſe 
and idolatrous, I readily own; but that their 
method of preſerving the reverence of them 
- (which is all that I here inſiſt upon) was found. 
ed upon any perſuaſion they had of the falſe. 
hood and 1dolatry of the ſaid religions, this l 
abſolutely deny; ſince it is not imaginable 
that any fort of men- whatſoever, could hear- 
til own and profeſs any ſort of religion, which 
they themſelves fully believed to be falſe ; and 
therefore ſince it could not be but that they 
believed their ſeveral religions true, (though 
really and indeed they were not ſo) yet the 
way which they took to keep up an awful 
eſteem of them in the hearts of ſuch as pro- 
teſted them, was no doubt founded upon an 
excellent philoſophy and knowledge of the 
temper of man's mind, in relation to ſacred 
matters. So that, although their /ubje& was 
bad, yet, their argumentation and diſcourſe 
upon it was highly rational. 

Secondly, A ſecond ground of the my/ter:- 
euſneſs of religion (as it is delivered by God 
to mankind) is his moſt wiſe purpoſe thereby 
to humble the pride and haughtineſs of man s 
reaſon, A quality ſo peculiarly cdious to 
God, that it may be ſaid, not ſo much to 


imprint upon men the image, as to commu- 


nicate 
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ncate to them the very eſſence of Lucifer, 


11k WM The way by which man firſt fell from his 
cir WM criginal integrity and happineſs was by pride, 
em founded upon an irregular dere of knowledge ; 
d- ind therefore it ſeems to be a courſe moſt 
. izrecable to the divine wiſdom to contrive 
I WW man's recovery by ſuch a method as ſhould 
le WH baſe and nonplus him in that very perfecti- 
cos, whereof the ambitious improvement firſt 
ch WH caſt him down from that glorious condition, 
> n ſhort, man would be like God in knowledge, 


and ſo he fell; and now if he will be like Him 
in happineſs too, God wall effect it in ſuch a 
way, as ſhall convince him to his face, that 
he knows nothing. The whole courſe of his 
alvation ſhall be all 7:dd/e and myſtery to him; 
he ſhall (as I may ſo expreſs it) be carried up 
to heaven in a cloud. Inſtead of evidence ſpring- 
ing from things themſelves, and clear know- 
edge growing from ſuch an evidence, his un- 
derſtanding muſt now be contented with the 
poor, dim ligbt of faith; which (as I have 
ſhewn) guides only in the ffrength and light 
of another's knowledge, and is properly a /ee- 
ing with another's eyes, as being otherwiſe whol- 
ly unable to inform us about the great 7h:ngs 
of our peace, by an immediate inſpection of 
thoſe things themſelves. 
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Whereupon we find the goſpel ſet up (as 


it were) in triumph over all that ww:/dom and 


philoſophy which the learned and more refi- 
ned parts of the world ſo much boaſted of, 
and valued themſelves upon; as we have it in 
the 1 Cor. i. from the 17 to the end of the 
chap. where is the wiſe, where is the ſcribe, 
and where is the diſputer of this world? God 
is there ſaid to have made fooliſh the very wi. 
dom of it. So that when the world by wiſdom 
knew not God; that is, by all their ph:loſophy 
could not find out, either how he was to be 
ſerved, or by what means to be enjoyed, this 
grand diſcovery was made to them by the foo- 
liſhneſs of preaching (as the world then eſteem- 
ed it) nay, and of preaching the croſs too; a 
thing utterly exploded both by Jew and Greek, 
as the greateſt abſurdity imaginable, and con- 
trary to all their received principles and rea- 
ſonings about the way of man's attaining 7s 
true happineſs. And yet as high as they bore 


themſelves, their ſtrongeſt reaſonings were ad” 


bend to this weakneſs of God, (as the apolllc 
in deriſion of thoſe, who thought it ſo, there 
calls it) and their ſublimeſt w0:/dom to. ſtoop 
to this fooliſhneſs, if ſo be they were not re- 
ſolved to be too ſtrong, and too wiſe (forſooth) 
to be faved. For as the primitive effect of 
knowledge was firſt to puff up, and then t9 
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row down ; ſo the contrary method of grace 


d faith is firſt to depreſs, and then to advance. 


The difficulty and ſtrangeneſs of ſome of 
he chief articles of our religion, ſuch as are 
hoſe of the trinity, and of the incarnation 
nd ſati faction of Chriſt, are notable inſtru- 
nents in the hand of God to keep the ſoul 
% and humble, and to check thoſe ſelf- com- 
aacencies which it is apt to grow into by an 
wer-weening conceit of its own opinions, 
nore than by any other thing whatſoever. For 
nah naturally is ſcarce fo fond of the offspring 
of his body, as of that of his /ou/, His notions 
re his darlings; ſo that neither children nor 
{f are half ſo dear to him, as the only begotten 
of his mind. And therefore in the diſpenſations 
of religion God will have this only begotten, 

lis beſt-beloved, this Iſaac of our ſouls (above 


il other offerings that a man can bring him) 


ticles of our — thereby to engage us in 
2 cloſer, and more diligent ſearch into them. 
He would have them the objects of our ſtudy, 
and for that purpoſe has render'd them hard 
and diſficult. For no man ſtudies things plain 
and evident, and ſuch as by their native clear- 


neſs do even prevent our ſearch, and of their 
own 
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own accord offer themſelves to our under. 
ſtandings. The foundation of all enquiry j; 
the obſcurity as well as worth of the thing en. 
quired after. And God has thought good to 
make the conſtitution and complexion of out 
religion ſuch, as may fit it to be our buſineß 
and our taſk ; to require, and take up all our 
intellectual ſtrengths, and, in a word, to try 
the force of our beſt, our nobleſt, and moſt ac- 
tive faculties, For if it were not ſo, then 
ſurely human literature could no ways pro- 
mote the ſtudy of divinity, nor could {kill in 
the liberal arts and ſciences be any ſtep to 
raiſe us to thoſe higher ſpeculations. But 
ſo the experience of the world (maugre all fa- 
natick pretences, all naked truths, and naked | 
goſpels, or rather ſhameful nakedneſs inſtead of 
either truth or goſpel) has ever yet found it to 
be. For ſtill the ſchools are and muſt be the 
ſtanding nurſeries of the church: And all the 
cultivation and refinement they can beſtow up- 
on the beſt wits in the uſe of the moſt un- 
wearied induſtry, are but a means to facilitate 
their advance higher, and tolet them in more 
eaſily at the „rait gate of thoſe more hidden 
and involved propoſitions, which chriſtianity 
would employ and exerciſe the mind of a man 
with, For ſuppoſe, that we could graſp in 


the whole compaſs of nature, as to all the 
parti- 
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articulars and varieties of being and mot ion, 
jet ſhall we find it a vaſt, if not an impoſ- 
ible leap from thence to aſcend to the full 
comprehenſion of any one of God's attributes; 
ind much more from thence to the myſteri- 
dus Economy of the divine perſons; and laſt- 
ly, to the aſtoniſhing work of the world's re- 
demption by the blood of the fon of God him- 
ſelf, condeſcending to be a man, that he might 
die for us. All which were things hidden 
from the w/e and prudent, in ſpight of all 
their wi/dom and prudence; as being heights 
above the reach, and depths beyond the fathom 
of any mortal intellect, 

We are commanded by Chriſt to ſearch 
the ſcriptures as the great repoſitory of all the 
truth and myſteries of our religion, and who- 
ſoever ſhall apply himſelf to a thorough per- 
formance of this high command, ſhall find dif- 
iculty and abſtruſeneſs enough in the things 
ſearched into to perpetuate his ſearch. For 
they are a rich mine, which the greateſt wit 
and diligence may dig in for ever, and till 
fad new matter to entertain the buſieſt con- 
templation with, even to the utmoſt period of 
the moſt extended life. For no man can out- 
live the reaſons of enquiry, ſo long as he car- 
ties any thing of ignorance about him: And 
that every man muſt, and ſhall do while he is 


in 
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in this ſtate of mortality. For he, who him. 
ſelf is but à part of nature, ſhall never com. 
paſs, or comprehend it al. 

Truth (we are told) dwells lou, and in ; 
bottom; and the moſt valued things of the cre. 
ation are conceal'd, and hidden by the great 
creator of them from the common view of 
the world. Gold and diamonds, with the moſt 
precious ſtones and metals lie couched and co. 
vered in the bowels of the earth; the very 
condition of their hing giving them their 41. 
rial too. So that violence muſt be done to 
nature, before ſhe will produce and bring them 
forth. 

And then, as for what concerns the mind 
of man, God has in his wiſe providence cal 
things ſo, as to make the buſineſs of men in 
this world improvement; that ſo the very wrt 
of their condition may ſtill remind them di 
the imperfection of it. For, ſurely, he who 
is ſtill preſſing forward has not yet obtain'd 
the prize. Nor has he, who is only grow!ng 
in knowledge, yet arrived to the full fature if {Ml mire 
it. Growth is progreſs; aud all progreſs de- the 
ſigns and tends to the acquiſition of ſome- ¶ Vous 
thing, which the growing perſon is not yet puſ- Ml ble. 
ſeſſed of. boo 01 

Fourthly, The fourth and laſt reaſon whic) I "ty 
4 ſhall alledge of the myſterious diſpenſation 0 niſn 

the 
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the goſpel here, is, that the full, entire know- 
ledge of it may be one principal part of our 
felicity and bleſſedneſs hereafter. All thoſe 
tights and depths which we now ſtand fo 
much amazed at, and which ſo confound 
and baffle the ſubtleſt and moſt piercing ap- 
prehenſion, ſhall then be made clear, open, 
and familiar to us. God ſhalt then diſplay 
the hidden glories of his nature, and withall 
fortify the eye of the ſoul ſo, that it ſhall be 
able to behold and take them in, ſo far as 
the capacities of an human intellect ſhall ena- 
ble it to do. We ſhall then ſee the myſteries 


of the trinity, and of the incarnation of 


Chriſt, and of the reſurrection of the dead, 
unriddled and made plain to us; all the knots 
of God's decrees and providence untyed and 
made fit for our underſtanding, as well as our 
admiration. We ſhall then be tranſported 
with a nobler kind of wonder, not the effect 
of ignorance, but the product of a clearer, 
and more advanced knowledge. We ſhall ad- 
mire and adore the works and attributes of 
the great God, becauſe we ſhall ſee the glo- 
rious excellency of the one, and the admira- 
ble contrivances of the other, made evident 
to our very reaſon; ſo as to inform and ſa- 
tisfy that, which before they could only aſto- 


niſh and amaze, 
* he 
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The happineſs of heaven ſhall be an hay. 


pineſs of viſion and of knowledge; and we 
ſhall there paſs from the darkneſs of our na- 
tive ignorance, from the duſe and twilight of 
our former notions into the broad light of an 
everlaſting day: A day, which ſhall leave 
nothing undiſcover'd to us, which can be ft 
for us to know: And therefore rhe apoſtle com- 
paring our preſent with our future condition 
in reſpect of thoſe different meaſures of knoy- 
ledge allotted to each of them, 1 Cor. xiii, 12, 
tells us, that here we ſee but darkly and in a 
glaſs; and a glaſs (we know) often gives a 
falſe, but always a faint repreſentation of the 
object: but then, ſays he, ball we ſee God face 
to face. And again, Here we know but in part, 
but there, we ſhall know as we are known, and 
that, which is perfect, being come, then that 
which is in part ſhall be done away, Reaſin 
being then unclogged from the body, ſhall 
have its full flight, and a free, uncontrolled 
| paſſage into all things intelligible. We ſhall 
then /urmount theſe beggarly rudiments, and 
mean helps of knowledge, which now by ma- 
ny little ſteps gradually raiſe us to ſome ſhort 
ſpeculation of the nature of things. Our know- 
ledge ſhall be then intuitive and above di/- 
courſe; not proceeding by a long circuit of 
antecedents and conſequents, as now in this 7 
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of imperfection, it is forced to do; but it 
ſhall then fully inform the whole mind, and 
take in the whole object, by one ſingle, and 
ſubſtantial act. 

For as in that condition, we ſhall enjoy the 
happineſs, ſo we ſhall alſo imitate the perfecłi- 
an of angels, who out-ſhine the reſt of the 
creation in nothing more than in a tranſcendent 
ability of &know:ng and judging, which is the 
very glory and crowning excellency of a cre- 
ated nature. Faith itſelf ſhall be then account- 
ed too mean a thing to accompany us in that 
eſtate ; for being only converſant about th:ngs 
not ſeen, 1t can have no admittance into that 
place, the peculiar privilege of which ſhall 
be to convey to us the knowledge of thoſe 
things by fight, which before we took wholly 
upon truſt. And thus I have given you ſome 
account, firſt of the mmy/teriouſneſs of the goſ- 
fel, and then of the reaſons of it; and that 
both from the nature of the things themſelves 
which are treated of in it, as alſo from thoſe 
great ends and purpoſes, which God in his in- 
finite wiſdom: has deſigned it to. 

From all which diſcourſe ſeveral very 
weighty inferences might be drawn, but I 
ſhall colle& and draw from thence only theſe 
three : As, 

Vor. III, R Firſt, 
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Fir/t, The high reaſonableneſs of mens re- 
lying upon the zudging of the whole church in 
general, and of their veſpective teachers, and 
ſpiritual guides in particular, rather than upon 
their own private judgments, in ſuch impor- 
tant, and myſterious points of religion, as we 
have been hitherto diſcourſing of; I fay, up- 
on the judgment of thoſe, who have made it 
their conſtant buſineſs, as well as their avowed 
profeſſion to acquaint themſelves with theſe 
nyſteries (ſo far as human reaſon can attain to 
them) and that in order to the inſtruction and 
information of others. 

Certain it is, that there is no other profeſſi- 
on in the world, beſides this of divinity where- 
in men do not own ſomething of a myſtery, 
and accordingly reckon it both highly rational, 
and abſolutely neceſſary in many caſes, to re- 
ſign and ſubmit their own judgments to the 
judgments of ſuch as profeſs a {kill in any art 
or ſcience whatſoever. For whoſe judgment 
ought in all reaſon to be followed about any 
thing, his, who has made it his whole «work 
and calling to unſterſtand that thing ; or his, 
| who has beſtowed his whole time, parts, and 
labour upon fomething elſe, which is wholly 


foreign to it, and has no cognation at all Y! 


with it ? 


But 
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But there is not only reaſon to perſuade, but 
alſo authority to oblige men in the preſent 
caſe. For ſee, in what notable words the 
prophet aſſerts this privilege to the prieſthood 
under the moſaick economy, Mal. ii. 7. The 
Prieſts lips (ſays he) ſhould preſerve knowledge, 
and the people ſhould ſeek the law at his mouth; 
adding this as a reaſon of the ſame) for (ſays 
he) he is the meſſenger of the Lord of hoſts, 

For which words, no doubt, this prophet 
would have paſſed for a man of heat, or high- 


cburch- man, now a-days: For, in good earn- 


eſt, they run very high, and look very ſevere- 
ly upon our ſo much applauded, or rather doat- 
ed upon liberty of conſcience, and are ſo far from 
cating the leaſt eye of favour upon it, that they 


are a more direct and mortal ſtab to it, than all 


the pleas, arguments, and apologies, I could ever 
yet read, or hear of, have been a defence of it. 

Nor does the fame privilege ſink one jot 
lower under the chriſtian conſtitution ; for, 
as we have already thewn, that the goſpel is 
full of myſteries, ſo 1 Cor. iv. 1. the miniſters 
of the goſpel are declared the ftewards of theſe 
myſteries; and whatſoever any one diſpenſes as 
a ſteward, he diſpenſes with the authority and 


n the ſtrength of an office and commiſſion ; and 


believe it will be hard to prove, that a i- 
fer of the goſpel can be obliged to diſpenſe 
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or declare any thing to the people, which the 
people are not upon his declaration of it e- 
qually bound to believe and aſſent to. 

An implicit faith indeed in our ſpiritual 
guides (ſuch as the church of Rome holds) I 
own to be a great abſurdity, but a due defe- 
rence and ſubmiſſion to the judgment of the 
ſaid guides in the diſcharge of their miniſtry, 
I affirm to be as great a duty. And I ſtate 
the meaſures of this ſubmiſſion, in à belief of, 
and an obedience to all that a man's ſpiritual 
guide ſhall in that capacity declare, and en- 
joyn, provided that a man does not certainly 
know or at leaſt, upon very great and juſt 
grounds, doubt any thing to the contrary: 
(which two conditions, I allow, ought alway: 
to be ſuppoſed in this caſe) and then, if no 
objection, from either of theſe, ſhall inter- 
aye I affirm, that every man ftands obliged 

y the duty he owes to his ſpiritual paſtir, 
to believe and obey whatſoever his faid paſtor 
Mall by virtue of his paſtoral office deliver to 
him. Ina word, if men would but ſeriouſly 
and impartially conſider theſe three things: 
_ Firſt, That the goſpel or chriſtian religion 15, 
for the moſt part of it, made up of myſteries: 
ſecondly, That God has appointed a certain 
order of men to declare, and diſpenſe theſe 
myſteries; and thirdly, and laſtly, That f 

was 
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was his wiſdom thus to order both theſe ; cer- 
tainly men would both treat the go/þel itſelf 
more like a myftery, and the miniſters of the 
goſpel more like the diſpenſers of fo high and 
acred a myſtery than the guiſe and faſhion of 
our preſent bleſſed times diſpoſes them to do ; 
that 1s, 1n other words, men would- be leſs 
confident of their own underſtandings, and 
more apt to pay reverence and ſubmiſſion to 
the underſtandings of thoſe, who are both 
more converſant in theſe matters than they can 
pretend to be, and whom the ſame ww1/dom 
of God has thought fit to appoint over them 
3 their guides. For the contrary practice can 
proceed from nothing but an high ſelf- opini- 
on, and a man's being w/e in his own conceit, 
which is a ſure way to be ſo in no-body's 
elle, 

In fine, every one is apt to think himſelf 
able to be his own divine, his own prieſt, and 
his own feacher, and he ſhould do well to be 
his own phyſician, and his own /awyer too, 
And then, as upon ſuch a courſe, he finds 
himſelf ſpeed in the matters of this world, 
let him upon the ſame reckon of his ſucceſs 
in the other. 

Secondly, We learn alſo from the foregoing 
particulars the groſs unreaſonableneſs, and the 
manifeſt ſophiſtry of mens making whatſoever 
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they find by themſelves not intelligible, (that 
is to ſay, by buman reaſon not comprehenſible) 
the meaſure whereby they would conclude 
the ſame alſo to be imp e. This I ſay is 
a meer fallacy, and a wretched inconſequence: 
And yet nothing occurs more commonly, (and 
that as a principle taken for granted) in the 
late writings of ſome heterodox, pert, unwary 
men, and particularly, it is the main hinge 
upon which all the Socinian arguments againſt 
the myſteries of our religion turn, and de- 
pend; but withal fo extreamly remote is it 
from all truth, that there is not the leaſt ſhew 
or ſhadow of reaſon aſſignable for it, but up- 
on this one /uppoſition, namely, that the rea- 
jen or mind of man is capable of comprehend- 
ing, or throughly underſtanding whatſoever it 
is foſſuble for an infinite divine power to db. 
This, I ſay, muſt be ſuppoſed, for no other 
foundation can ſupport the truth of this pro- 
poſition, to wit, that whatſoever is humanly 
ot intelligible, is, and ought to be reckoned, 
upon the ſame account, alſo impoſſible. But then 
every one muſt needs ſee, and explode the hor- 
"I falſeneis of the forementioned Suppoſiti- 
; upon which alone this aſſertion is built ; 
nd conſequently this affertion tjelf muſt needs 

be altogether as falſe. 
For 
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For who can comprehend, or throughly un- 
derſtand how the ſoul is united to, and how it 
afts by, and upon the body? Who can com- 
prehend or give a full account how ſen/ation 
is performed? Or who can lay open to us the 
whole mechaniſm of motion in all the ſprings 
and wheels of it? Nay, who can reſolve and 
clear off all the difficulties about the compo/- 
tion of a continued quantity, as whether it is 
compounded of parts diviſible or indiviſible? 
Both of which are attended with inſuperable 
objections: And yet all theſe things are not 
only poſſible, but alſo actually exiſtent in na- 
ture. From all which therefore, and from a 
thouſand more ſuch inſtances (which might 
eaſily be produced) I conclude, that for any 
one to deny or reject the myſteries of our re- 
ligion as 7mpoſible, becauſe of the incompre- 
benfibleneſs of them, is upon all true principles, 
both of divinity and philoſophy, utterly incon- 
ſequent and irrational. 

Thirdly, In the third and laſt place, we 
learn alſo from what has been diſcourſed, the 
great vanity and extravagant preſumption of 
ſuch as pretend to clear up all myſteries, and 
| determine all controverſies in religion. The 
attempts of which fort of men I can liken 
to nothing ſo properly as to thoſe pretences 
to infallible cures, which we daily ſee poſted 
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up in every corner of the ſtreets; and I think 
it is great pity, but that both theſe ſort of 
pretences were poſted up together. For I know 
no univerſal, infallible remedy, which certain. 
ly cures, or rather carries off all diſeaſes, and 
puts an end to all diſputes, but death : Which 
yet, for all that, is a remedy not much in.re- 
queſt. Quacks and mountebanks, are, doubt- 
leſs, a very dangerous fort of men in phyſick, 
but much more ſo in divinity : They are both 
of them always very. large in pretence and 
promiſe, but ſhort in performance, and gene- 
rally fatal in their practice. For there are ſe- 
veral depths and difficulties, (as I noted before) 
both in ph:loſophy and divinity, which men 
of parts and ſolid learning, after all their ſtudy, 
find they cannot come to the bottom of, but 
are forced to give them over as things unte- 
ſolveable, and will by no means be brought 
to pronounce dogmatically on either ſide of 
the queſtion, 

Amongſt which ſaid difficulties perhaps 
there is hardly a greater, and more undecide- 
able problem in natural theology, and which 
has not only exerciſed but even crucified the 
greateſt wits of all ages, than the reconciling 
of the immutable certainty of God's fore- 
knwoledge with the freedom and contingency of 
all human acts, both good and evil, ſo fore- 

| hnown 
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neun by him. Both parts of which problem 
ue certainly true, but how to explain and 
make out the accord between them without 
overthrowing one of them, has hitherto ex- 
ceeded the force of man's reaſon. And there- 
fore Socinus very roundly, or rather indeed 
rery profanely denies any ſuch preſcience of 
future contingents to be in God at all. But 
s profane as he was in thus cutting aſunder 
this knot, others have been as ridiculous in 
pretending to untie it, For do not ſome in 
their diſcourſes about the divine attributes and 
decrees, promiſe the'world ſuch a clear ac- 
count, ſuch an open explicit ſcheme of thoſe 
great things, as ſhould make them plain and 
evident even to the meaneſt capacities? And 
the truth is, if to any capacities at all, it 
muſt be to the meaneſt; for to thoſe of an high- 
er pitch, and a larger compaſs, theſe things 
neither are, nor will, nor ever can be made 
evident. And if ſuch perſons could but ob- 
tain of heaven a continuance of life, till they 
made good what they ſo confidently undertake, 
they would be in a ſure way to out-live not 
only Methuſalah, but even the world itſelf, 
But then, in come ſome other undertakers, 
and promiſe us the ſame or greater wonders 
in chriſtian theology, offering by ſome new 


whimſical explications of their own to make 
the 
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the deepeſt myſteries of our chriſtian faith a; 
plain, eaſy, and intelligible (forlooth) as that 
two and two make four; that is, in other 
words, they will repreſent and render them 
ſuch myſteries as ſhall have nothing at all my/ti. 
cal in them. 

And now is not this, think we, a moſt pro- 
found invention, and much like the diſcovery 
of ſome New-found-land, ſome O Bragil in 
divinity? With ſo much abſurd confidence do 
ſome diſcourſe or rather romance upon the moſt 
myſterious points of the chriſtian faith ; that 
any man of ſenſe and ſobriety would be apt 
to think ſuch perſons not only beide their jub- 
Jed, but beſide themſelves too, And the like 
cenſure we may juſtly paſs upon all other ſuch 
idle pretenders ; the true character of which 
ſort of men is, that he who thinks and fays 
he can underſtand all my/fterres, and reſolve all 
controverſies, undeniably ſhews, that he really 
_ underſtands none. 

In the mean time, we may here e 
the true way, by which theſe great and ado- 
rable myſteries of our religion, come firſt to 
be ridiculed, and blaſphemed, and at length 
totally laid afide by ſome; and that its, by 
their being firſt innovated upon, and new 
modelled by the bold, ſenſeleſs, and abſurd ex- 


plications of others, For, firſt of all, ſuch in- 
| novators 
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woators break down thoſe ſacred mounds 
which antiquity had placed about theſe arti- 
ces, and then hereticks and blaſphemers ruſh 
n upon them, trample them under foot, and 
quite throw them out of our creed. This 
courſe we have ſeen taken amongſt us, that 
the church (God bleſs it, and thoſe who are 
over it) has been hitherto profoundly filent at 
t; but how long God (whoſe honour is moſt 
concerned) will be ſo too, none can tell. For 
if ſome novelliſts may put what ſenſe they 
pleaſe upon the writings of Moſes, and others 
do the like with the articles of the chriſtian 
burch alſo, (and the greateſt encouragement 
tend both) I cannot ſee, (unleſs ſome extra- 
ordinary providence prevent it) but that both 
theſe religions are in a direct way to be run 
down amongſt us, and that in a very ſhort 
ume too, | 

Let every ſober, humble, and diſcreet chriſ- 
ian therefore be adviſed to dread all tamper- 
ing with the my/teries of our faith, either by 
any new, and unwarrantable explications of 
them, or deſcants upon them. The great a- 
poftle of the Gentiles, who, I am ſure had as 
clear a knowledge of the whole myſtery of the 
$oſpel, as any in his time, and a greater plenty 
of revelations than any one could pretend to 
ſince him, treated theſe matters with much 
| Es another 
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another kind of reverence, crying out with 
horror and amazement, O the depth and un. 
ſearchableneſs of the things of God! in Rom, 
xi. 33. And again, who is ſufficrent for theſe 
things ! in 2 Cor. ii. 16. This was his judg- 
ment, theſe were his thoughrs of theſe dread- 
ful and myſterious depths; and the ſame, no 
doubt, will be the thoughts and judgment of 
all others concerning them, who have any 
thing of depth themſelves. For as the ſame 
apoſtle again has it in that moſt noted place 
in the 1 Tim. iii. 16, Without controverſy 
great is the myſtery of godlineſs: God mani. 
Feſted in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, ſeen 
of angels, believed on in the world, and receiv- 
ed up into glory. 


To which God infinitely wiſe, holy, and 
great, be rendred and aſcribed, as is miſt 
due, all praiſe, might, majeſty and di- 
minion, both now, and for evermure. 
Amen, nll 
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lam the Root and the Offspring of David, 
and the Bright and Morning Star. 


HE words here pitched upon by me, 
are the words of Chriſt now glorified 
in heaven, and ſeem (as it were) by the uni- 
on of a double feſtival, to repreſent to us both 
the nativity and epiphany, while they lead us 
to the birth of Chriſt by the direction of a 
far: though with this difference, I confeſs, 
that both the means directing, and the term 


directed to, do in this place coincide; and 
Chriſt 


5 
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Chriſt the perſon ſpeaking, as well as ſpoken 1 
of, is here the only ſtar to direct us to him- % 
ſelf. The nativity of Chriſt is certainly a com- 
pendium of the whole goſpel, in that it thus 
both begins and ends it, reaching from the firſt 
chapter of St. Matthew, to this laſt of the 7. mu 
velation; which latter, though it be confeſſed. 
ly a book of myſteries and a ſyſtem of occult 
divinity, yet ſurely it can contain nothing more M| ce 
myſterious and ſtupendous than the myſtery WM h 


here wrapt up in the Text; where we have WM ha 
Chriſt declaring himſelf both the roof, and the de 
Offspring of David. For that any one ſhould be WM „ 
both father and ſon to the ſame perſon, pro- 
duce himſelf, be cauſe and effect too, and lo tur 
the copy give being to its original, ſeems at que 
firſt ſight ſo very ſtrange and unaccountable, 
that were it not to be adored as a myſtery, it 
would be exploded as a contradiction. But 
ſince the goſpel has lifted us above our reaſon, 
and taught us one of the great arcana of hea- 
ven, by aſſuring us that divinity and hums- 
nity may cohabit in one ſubſiſtence, that two 
natures may concur in the ſame perſon, and 
heaven and earth mingle without confuſion; 
we being thus taught and perſuaded, ſhall here 
endeavour to exhibit the whole œconomy of 
Chriſt's glorious perſon, and to ſhew what 2 
miracle he was, as well as what miracles le 


did, 


5 
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did, by conſidering him under the three ſe- 
veral reſpects. 

Firſt, As the root, 

Secondly, As the offspring of David. And 

T brraly, As he is here termed, the bright 
and morning ſtar. 

And firſt for the firſt of theſe: 

Chriſt was the root of David; but how? 
certainly in reſpect of ſomething in him which 
had a being before David, But his humanity 
had not ſo, being of a much later date, and 
therefore, as a meer man he could not be the 
root of David; whereupon it follows that he 


muſt have been ſo in reſpect of ſome other na- 
ture: But what that nature was will be the 


queſtion, The Arians who denied his divi- 
nity, but granted his Pre-exiſtence to his Hu- 
manity (which the Socinians abſolutely deny) 
held him to be the firſt born of the creation; 
the firſt, and moſt glorious creature which 
God made, a fpiritual ſubſtance produced by 
him long before the foundation of the world, 
and afterwards in the fulneſs of time ſent into 
a body, and ſo made incarnate. This is what 
they hold; whereby it appears how much they 
differ from the ſchool of Socinus, though ſome 


vich great impertinence confound them, Arius 


taught that Chriſt had a ſpiritual ſubſiſtence 
before the world began: Socinus held that he 
Vor. III. 8 | was 
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was a meer man, and had no ſubſiſtence or 
being at all, till ſuch time as he was conceiv- 
ed by the Holy Ghoſt in the womb of the Vir- 
- gin Mary. I ſhall not much concern my ſelf 


about theſe two opinions, as they ſtand in op- th 
poſition to one another; but only remark this * 
of them, that Socinus aſſerts a thing conſider- " 
ed barely in itſelf more agreeable to reaſon, il 
which can much better conceive of Chriſt as of 
a man naturally conſiſting of ſoul and body, * 
than as ſuch an heterogeneous compoſition ofa i 


body and (I know not what) ſtrange /þ:71tual 
lab lance exiſting before the creation, as the 


Arians repreſent him : But then on the other 
fide, the opinion of Arius is, of the two, 
much more difficult to be confuted by ſerip- 
ture: For as to Socinus, the chief arguments 
brought from thence againſt him, are not ſuch 
as are taken from the name or actions of God, 


attributed to Chriſt; which he thinks he eaſi- 
ly anſwers by aſſerting that God is a name not 


of nature, but of power and dominion: and 
that Chriſt is called God becauſe of the power 
and government of all things put into his hands; 
as earthly kings alſo, in their proportion, have 
in ſcripture the ſame title, upon the ſame 
account. But the arguments which bear hard- 
eſt upon Socinus, are ſuch as are taken from 


thoſe ſcriptures, which beyond all poſſibility of the 


rational 
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; rational contradiction, declare the pre-exiſtence 
a and precedent being of Chriſt to his concep- 
| tion, ſuch as Job. viii. 5 8. Glorify me, O father, 
c with the glory which 1 had with thee, before 
: the world was; which all the Socinians in the 


world could never yet give any clear, proper, 
and natural expoſition of; but unnaturally and 
illogically pervert and diſtort them in defiance 
of ſenſe and reaſon, and all the received ways 
of interpretation. But now as for Arius, the 
allegation of theſe and the like ſcriptures pre- 
F judice not his hypotheſis at all: who grants 
Chriſt to have been a glorious ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtance of an exiſtence not only before Abra- 
bam, but alſo before Adam, and the angels 
themſelves, and the whole hoſt of the creation. 
But what? was Chriſt then the root of David 
only in reſpect of this ſpiritual, pre-exiſting, 
created ſubſtance, firſt found out and ſet up by 
f Arius? No, certainly; for the ſcripture, and 
(the beſt comment upon the ſcripture) a gene- 
q ral council, and that alſo the firſt and moſt 
famous, even the council of Nice, have con- 
demned this. And all thoſe ſcriptures which 
make Chriſt either one with, or equal to the 
father, clearly confute and overthrow ſo ab- 
d. furd, as well as blaſphemous an aſſertion. Let 
m | fÞis therefore be fixed upon, that Chriſt was 
of dhe rect, or original of David, as he was of 
al . all 
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all mankind beſides; namely, in reſpect of his 
divinity; of that infinite, eternal power, which 
diſplayed itſelf in the works of the creation. 
For by him all things were made, as the Evan- 
geliſt tells us, John i. 3. But how ready natu- 
ral reaſon will be to riſe up againſt this aſſer- 
tion, I am not ignorant; and how [that Teſs 
of Nazareth, a man hike our ſelves, ſhould be 
accounted by nature God, the creator of the 
world, omniſcient, omnipotent, and eternal 
is look'd upon by many as a propoſition not 
only falſe, but fooliſh, and fitter to be /augh'd 
than diſputed out of the world, this alſo is no 
ſurprize to us. But then on the other fide, 
that this isa thing not to be founded upon, 
or to take its riſe from the bare diſcourſes of 
reaſon, he muſt be very much a flranger to 
reaſon himſelf, who ſhall venture to deny; 
for if it may be proved by reaſon, (as I doubt 
not but it may) that the ſcripture is the word 
of God, addreſſed to men; and conſequently 
ought to be underſtood and interpreted accord- 
ing to the familiar natural way of conſtruc- 
tion, proper to human writings; then I at- 
firm that to deny Chriſt to be naturally God, 
is irrational; when, his being fo, is ſo fre- 
quently aſſerted throughout-the whole /crip- 
ture, and that in as clear terms, as it is poſ- 
| hble for one man to expreſs his mind by to 
| another, 
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another, if it were his purpoſe to declare this 
very thing to him. 

And therefore I have often wondered at the 
prepoſterous tenets of Socinus, and that, not 
ſo much for his denying the natural deity of 
our Saviour, as that he ſhould do it after he 
had wrote a book for the authority of the ſcrip- 


ture, For upon the ſame reaſons that he and 
his ſet deny the Deity of Chriſt, I ſhould ra- 
ther deny the ſcripture to be of divine autheri- 
ty. They ſay, for Chriſt to be God is a thing 
abſurd and impoſſible; from which I ſhould 
argue, that that writing or doctrine, which 
afirms a thing ab/urd and impoſſible, cannot 
be true, and much leſs the word of God, And 
that the goſpel affirms ſo much of Chriſt we 
may appeal to the judgment of any impartial 
heathen, who underſtands the language in 
which it is written. But he who firſt denies 
the Deity of Chriſtas ab/urd and impoſſible, and 
thereupon rejects the divine authority of the 
ſeripture for affirming it, may be preſumed 
upon the ſuppoſal of the former to do the 
latter very rationally. So that he who would 
take the moſt proper and direct way to con- 
vince ſuch an one of his Hereſy (if there be 
any convincing of one who firſt takes up his 
opinion, and then ſeeks for reaſons for it) muſt 
not, I conceive, endeavour in the firſt place 

83 to 
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to convince him out of ſcripture [that Feſus 
Chriſt is God] but turn the whole force and 


ſtreſs of his diſputation to the proof of this | 


{that the ſcripture is the word of God to man- 
kind, and upon that account ought to be in- 
terpreted as the writings of men uſe, and 
ought to be] and if ſohe who will make ſenſe of 
them, muſt grant the divinity of Chriſt to be 
clearly aſſerted in them, and irrefragably in- 
ferred from them. In ſhort, if the adverſaries 
of Chriſt's divinity can prove Chriſt not to be 
God, they muſt by conſequence prove that the 
ſcriptures naturally and grammatically inter- 
preted, are not the word of God : But on the 
contrary, the church being aſſured that the 
ſcriptures ſo interpreted are the word of God, 
is conſequently aſſured alſo, that Chrift is and 
muſt be God. Nevertheleſs if, according to the 
unreaſonable demands of the men of this ſect, 
this and all other myſteries of our religion 
ſhould be put to anſwer for themſelves at the 
bar of human reaſon, I would fain know, 
wherein conſiſts the paradox of aſſerting Chriſt 
to be God? for no man ſays that his human 
nature is his divine, or that he is God as he 
is man. But we aſſert that he who is God i: 
alſo man, by having two natures united into 
one and the fame ſubſtance. And if the ſoul 
which is an immaterial ſubſtance is united to 

the 
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the body, which is a material; though the 
caſe is not altogether the ſame, yet it is ſo ve- 
ry near, that we may well aſk, what repug- 
nancy there is, but that the divine nature may 
as well be united to the human? I believe if 
we reduce things to our way of conception, 
we ſhall find it altogether as hard to conceive 
the conjunction of the two former, as of the 
two latter : and this, notwithſtanding that 
other difference alſo of finite and infinite be- 
tween them: for why a finite and an infinite 
being may not be united to one another by an 
intimate and inſeparable relation, and an aſ- 
ſumption of the „inite, into the perſonal ſub- 
ſence of the infinite, I believe it will be hard 
for any one to give a ſolid and demonſtrative 
reaſon: for ſcoffs and raillery. (the uſual ar- 
guments brought againſt it) I am ſure, are 
not ſo, But I forget my ſelf; for the perſons 
here diſputed againſt believe not the ſoul to 
be either immaterial or * naturally immortal; 
but are much the ſame with the Sudduces, and 
upon that account fitter to be cruſhed by the 


W 


* Tantum id mihi videtur flatui poſſe, poſt hanc vitam, hominis 
animam five animum non ita per ſe ſubſiſtere, ut ulla pramia pe- 
naſve ſentiat, vel etiam illa ſentiendi fit capax. 

And again. In ipſo primo homine totius immortalitatis rationem 


wi gratiæ Dei tribuo; nec in ipſa creatione quicquam immoertaliy ' 


vitæ in homine agnoſco. Socin. Ep. 5. ad Joh. Volkelium. See 
more of the like nature cited by the learned Dr. Afavell in his 


Uſfertation de Socino FF Sacinian/mo. Pag. 187, 188, 189, Kc. 
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civil magiſtrate, as deſtructive to government 
and ſociety, than to be confuted as meerly he- 
reticks in religion. 

I conclude therefore againſt the ſcoffs of 
the heathens, the diſputations of the Jews, 
the impiety of Ar:us, and the bold, blaſphe- 
mous aſſertions of Socinus, that the man Chriſt 
Jeſus, born at Bethlem, of the Virgin Mary, 
1s God, God by nature, the maker of all things, 
' the fountain of being, the ancient of days, the 

firſt and the laſt, of whoſe being there was no 
beginning, and of whoſe kingdom there ſhall be 
no end, And in this one propoſition the very 
life and heart of chriſtianity does conſiſt. For 
as, that there is à God, is the grand founda- 
tion of religion in general: ſo, that Feſus 
Chriſt is God, is the foundation of the chriſti- 
an religion: And, I believe it will one day be 
found, that he who will not acknowledge 
Chriſ for his creator, ſhall never have him 
for his redeemer, | 

Having thus ſhewn how Chr:/# was the root 
and original of David, paſs we now to the 

next thing propoſed, which is to ſhew 
Secondly, That he was his Offspring loo, 
and fo, having aſſerted his divinity, to clear 
alſo his humanity. That the chriſtian religi- 
on be true, is the eternal concernment of all 
thoſe who believe it, and look to be faved by 
it + 
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t: And that it be fo, depends upon Jeſus 
Chriſt's being the true promiſed Meſias, (the 
and and chief thing aſſerted by him in his 
roſpel;) and laſtly, Chriſt's being the true 
Mefias depends upon his being the /on of Da- 
did, and king of the Fews. So that unleſs 
this be evinced, the whole foundation of chri- 
tianity muſt totter and fall, as being a cheat, 
and an impoſture upon the world. And there- 
fore let us undertake to clear this great, im- 
portant truth, and to demonſtrate that Jeſus 
of Nazareth, was the true ſeed of David, and 
rightful king of the Fews. 

His pedigree is drawn down by two of the 
evangeliſts, by St. Math. in his 1ft Chapter, 
and by St. Luke in his 34, from whence our Y 
adverſaries "m—_ us with theſe two great dif- A 
feulties. 

Firſt, That theſe two N diſagree * 
in deducing of his pedigree. 

Secondly, That ſuppoſing they were proved | 
to agree, both of their pedigrees terminate in - = 
Joſeph, and therefore belong. not to Jeſus, 45 
who was not indeed the ſon of 72 ph, but of ; 
Mary, 

In anſwer to which we are to 4 chat | 
concerning this whole matter there are two 
opinions, 
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Firſt, That both in St. Matth. and St. Luke 
only the pedigree of Jeſeph is recounted, in 
the firſt his natural, in the other his /ega]: 
For it being a known cuitom among the Jes 
that, a man dying without iſſue, his brother 
ſhould marry his widow, and raz/e up ſeed to 
him, Eli hereupon dying without any child, 
Jacob took his wife and of her begat To/eph; 
who by this means was naturally the fon of 
Jacob, as St. Matth, deduces it; and legal. 
or reputedly the ſon of Eli, as St. Luke. And 
then to make Jacob and Eli brothers, who 
are there ſet down in different lines, it is faid 
that Matthan of the line of Solomon, and Melcli 
of the line of Nathan, ſucceſſively married the 
fame woman (Hſtha by name) of whom Mat. 
than begat Jacob, and Melchi begat Eli: where- 
upon Jacob and Eli being brothers by the mo- 
ther, though of different fathers, Eli dying with- 
out iſſue Jacob was obliged by law to marry his 
reli&, and ſo to raiſe up ſeed to his brother Eli 

Now all this is grounded upon an ancient ſto- 
ry of one Fulius Africanus recorded by Euſ- 
bius, in his firſt book and ſeventh chapter, 
And of late Fauſtus Socinus, (who having de- 
nied Chriſt's divine nature was reſolved to cut 
him ſhort both root and branch, and to deny 
his human too; at leaſt as to the moſt conſi- 


derable circumſtance of it, -which concerned 
1 | the 
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he credit of his being the true Me/ias) he, I 
ay, catches at this forlorn ſtory, and aſcribes 
much to it in that book of his called his /e&;- 
mes ſacræ; and though generally a proteſt deſ- 
riſer of antiquity, yet when he thinks it may 
make any thing for his purpoſe, he can catch 
at every fabulous ſcrap of it, and thereupon 
youches this as authentick, even for its anti- 
quity. From which opinion it follows, that 
Chriſt was only the reputed ſon of David, 
that is to ſay, becauſe his Mother was mar- 
tied to one who was really of David's line. 
And this the whole ſect of Socinus affirms to 
be ſufficient to denominate and make Chriſt 
the ſon of David, and accordingly allow him 
ſo to be upon no other or nearer account. 

But of the authors and aſſerters of this opi- 
nion we may well demand, that admitting 
Chriſt might upon this account be called the 
ſm of David in the large and looſe way of that 
denomination, yet how could he for this only 
teaſon be called he ſeed of Navid? Nay, and 
what is yet more full and expreſs, be ſaid to be 
made of the ſerd of David, as it is in Rom. i. 3. 
And further, 70 be the fruit of his loins, as it is 
in As ii. 3o. I ſay, with what propriety or 
accord with the common uſe of ſpeaking, could 
one man be ſaid to be another mar's /eed and the 
fruit of his loins, when he had no other relation 
| to 
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to him in the world, than that his mother only 


married with a perſon who ſtood ſo related to 
that other, I believe the Jes would deſire no 
greater a conceſſion from us than this, whereby 
to conclude and argue Jeſus of Nazareth not to 
have been the true Meſſias. Let us therefore leave 
this opinion to itſelf, as deſtructive to the main 
foundation of our religion, and fit to be owned 
by none but the mortal enemies of Chriſt and 
Chriſtianity, the Jews and the Socinians; and 
ſo paſs to the | 

Second opinion, which is, that both Joſeph 
and Mary came from David by true and real 
deſcent, and that, as Joſe eph's genealogy and 
pedigree is ſet down in that line, which $t. 
Matth. gives an account of; fo the Virgin 
Mary's lineage is recited in that which is re- 
corded by St. Luke; which opinion as it has 
been generally received by divines of the great- 
eſt note, and beſt anſwers thoſe difficulties and 
objections which the other is beſet with; ſol 
ſhall endeavour fully to clear and ſet it down 
in theſe following propoſitions. 

Firſt, The firſt propoſition is this, that the 
deſigns of the two Evangeliſis in their reſpec- 
tive deductions of our Saviour's pedigree, are 
very different. For St, Matthew, intends only 


to ſet down his political or royal pedigree, 
by which he had right to the crown of the 


Jews; 
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Jeus; but St. Luke ſhews his natural deſcent 
through the ſeveral ſucceſſions of thoſe from 


whom he took fleſh and blood. And that this 
z ſo, beſides that natural reaſon taken from the 


impoſſibility of one and the ſame perſon's ha- 
ring two ſeveral fathers, as St. Marth. and St. 
Luke ſeem at firſt ſight to import: We have 
theſe farther arguments for the faid aſſertion ; 
s firſt, that St. Matth. begins his reckoning 
only from Abraham; to whom the firſt pro- 
miſe of the kingdom was made. Gen. xvii. 6, 
But St. Luke runs his line up to Adam, the firſt 
head and fountain of human nature; which 
fairly ſhews that one deduced only His title to 
the crown, the other the natural deſcent of his 
: lumanity. And then in the ſecond place, that 
St. Matthew uſed the word [b gat] only in a 
. political ſenſe is further clear from this, that 
2 he applies it to him who had no child even to 
; WI econiab, of whom it is expreſly ſaid in Je- 
[ 
1 


remiah xxii. 23. that God wrote him childleſs. 
Whereupon, being depoſed by the king of Ba- 
bylon, Zedekiah his uncle was made king, and 
afterwards upon the removal of him alſo for 
his rebellion, (there remaining no more of the 
line of Solomon) Salathiel being next of kin 
was declared king of the Jews, Which Sa- 
lathiel, upon that account, is ſaid to be begot 
by Feconiab, in St. Matthew; not becauſe he 
was 
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was naturally his ſon, but legally and polis. 
cally ſo; as ſucceeding him in the inheritance 
of the crown. For though in 1 Chron. iii. 17 
there is mention of Air, and of Salathiel 
as it were of two ſons of Feconiab; * yet in 
truth Aſir there is not the proper name of a 
perſon, nor of any ſon of Fecontah, but is only 
an appellative of Jeconiab himſelf, ſignifying 
one under captivity, or in bonds, as Feconiah 
then was in Babylon, when Salathiel was de- 
clared king. And that Salathiel is not there 
ſet down as his ſon in @ natural ſenſe, is evi- 
dent from the 16˙¹. verſe of the ſame chop, 
where Zedekiah is likewiſe ſaid to be his /n, 


though naturally he was his uncle; yet becauſe 
Zedekiah firſt ſucceeded him in the kingdom, 


and Salathiel next, Feconiah ſtill ſurviving, 
therefore both of them in that political ſenſe, 
I ſpoke of, are ſaid to be his ſos, whom, in 
the natural ſenſe, the prophet Feremy (as has 
been ſhewn) declares to have been chz1dleſs. 
+ The /econd propoſition is this. That as 
David had ſeveral ſons by former wives, ſo 
by Bathſbeba alſo he had three, beſides Solo- 


1 


As it lands refified by Junius and Tremellius, a place the 
comma after Aſſir, and not betaucen ſeconiah, and that. 

Note that theſe four Sons of David by Bathſheba mentioned it 
1 Chron. iii. 5. ere not there ſet down according to the order of 
their birth. For Solomon, though loft named, was certainly born 
fit; and Nathan ( as he is generally reckoned) immediately next: 


Mol, 
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nm, of which the eldeſt next to him was 
Nathan: And that Chriſt deſcended nai'ural- 


y from David, not by Solomon, but Nathan. 


And accordingly that St. Lzke deduces only 
Nathan's line; upon which account it is, that 
the Feu at this day, in oppoſition to the Chri- 
fians, make it one main article of their creed, 
that the Meſſias was to deſcend naturally from 
$/omon; and accordingly pronounce a curſe 
upon all thoſe who aſſert the contrary : though 
to this very hour they have not been able to 
aſſign who was the ſon of Feconiab, whom 
God wrote childleſs; nor to ſhew any ſolid 
reaſon, why, if Jeconiab had any natural iſſue 
of his own, the crown and ſceptre of Judah 
came to be deyolved upon the line of Nathan, 
as it actually was in Salathzel and his ſucceſ- 
ſors. Add to this (which is a thing well worth 
obſerving) that although it is frequently ſaid 
in ſcripture, that the Mea ſhould deſcend 
from David, yet it is never faid, that he 
ſhould deſcend from Solomon. For though in 
1 Chron. XX11, 10. it is ſaid of Solomon, that 
God would eftabliſh the throne of his kingdom 
over Iſrael for ever, yet it is not ſaid, that he 
would eſtabliſh it in his ſeed or line; and be- 
ſides, the kingdom here ſpoken of and intend- 
ed, was the ſpiritual kingdom over the church 
of God, typified in that temporal one of Solo- 


mon. 
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mon: which ſpiritual kingdom was eſtabliſh 

only in the perſon of the Meſſias, whom we 
believe to have been Jeſus of Nazareth, the 
great king and head of the church, God Bleſe, 
for ever. 

III. The third propoſition is this, That the MI tl 
crown of Fudab being now come into the WM 77 
line of Nathan in Salathiel, (whoſe immedi. . 
ate ſon was Pedaiah (though not mentioned in 6 
the ſucceſſion, becauſe he died before his fa- 0\ 
ther's aſſumption to the crown) and next to hi 
Salathiel, the great and renowned Zorobabel,) v. 
foraſmuch as St. Matthew and Luke agree from WI w! 
Feconiah to Zorobabel ; (after whom they di- ed 
vide, each aſcribing to him a different ſucceſ- WM I 
ſor, viz. one of them Abiud, and the other WM th 
Rheſa) we are rationally to ſuppoſe, that theſe {Wl no 
two were the ſons of Zorobabel: and that from MI fa 

Abiud the elder brother (who only had a MI 7: 
right to the crown and kingdom) /:neally del- WM 7. 
cended Joſeph, according to the calculation E 
of St. Matthew; and that from Rheſa the to 
younger brother, deſcended Mary, of whom W ou 
Jeſus was born, according to St. Luke's del- WM dat 

cription: For tho' in the above-mentioned MW dit 
third chap. of 1 Chron. (where there is an ac- chi 
count given of Zorobabel's ſons) there occur W NM 
not the names of Abiud and Rheſa; yet it MW ver 
being common with the Jeus for one man are 

ſometimes 


* 
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ſometimes to have two names, there is ground 
enough for us, without any preſumption, to 
believe and conclude that it ſo happened here. 


IV. The fourth propoſition is this, that it was 
the cuſtom of the Fews not to reckon the wo- 
man by name in her pedigree, but to reckon the 
buſband in right of his wife. For which rea- 
fon Joſeph is twice reckoned, viz. Firſt in his 
own right by St. Matthew, and, Secondly in 
his wife Mary's right by St. Luke. For Mary 
was properly the daughter of Eli; and Fo/epb 
who is there re:koned after him, is fo reckon- 
ed, not as his natural ſon, but as his ſon-in- 
law, inſtead of his wife Mary, according to 
that cuſtom of the Jews: Whereupon it is 
noted by Chemnitius, that St. Luke doth not 
lay that Joſeh was the ſon of Eli, or Eli begat 
Joſeph, as St, Matthew preciſely doth, that 
Jacob begat Foſeph, but rc Hu, who was of 
Eli, that is, was related to him, and belonged 
to his family, viz. as his Son-in-law. Nor 
ought any to object againſt Mary's being the 
daughter of Eli, that ancient and received tra- 
dition, which reports her the daughter of Joa- 
chim and Anna; for, as the learned biſhop 
Montague obſerves, Eli and Joachim, howe- 
ver they are two words, (and very different) 


are yet but one name, and ſignify but one per- 
Vo L. ITT. p fon : 


_ 
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ſon; Eli being but Czracgoiner, a diminu- 
tive of Elakim, and Eliabim the ſame with 
Febojachim or Joachim, as appears from 
2 Kings xxiii. 34. and 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4. quot- 
ing withal two noted Jewiſh rabbies, * viz, 
Macana Ben Nebemiæ, and Rabbi Hacadsſh, 
in confirmation of the ſame, and with parti- 
cular application of it to the father of the 
bleſſed Virgin, there pointed out by them as 
the mother of the Meſſias. 


V. The fifth aud laſt propoſition is this, 
that although Jeſus of Nazareth naturally de- 
ſcended only from Mary, yet he derives not 
his title to the crown and kingdom of the 
Jews originally by the line of Mary, (foral- 
much as ſhe ſprang from the line of Rhe the 
younger Son of Zorobabel) but received that 
from Jeſeph, who was of the elder line by 
Abiud; which line of Abiud failing in Joſeph, 
as having no iſſue, the right of inheritance 
devolved upon one of the younger line, vis. 
upon Mary, and conſequently upon Jeſus her 
{on and legal heir, From whence there riſes 
this unanſwerable argument, both againſt the 
opinion of thoſe who affirm Joſeph to have 
had other children by a former wife; as allo 


— 1 


ö Act and monuments of the church, p. 522, 


_ againſt 
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gainſt that old hereſy of Helvidius, who a- 
gainſt the general and conſtant ſenſe of the 
church, denied the perpetual virginity of Mary, 
affirming that Joſeph had other children by her 
after the birth of Feſus. Spanbemius in his 
dubia evangelica, concludes againſt the opini- 
on of Helvidius (which I much marvel at) 
merely upon the account of decency and con- 
gruity, as judging it more ſuitable and agreea- 
ble to that honourable eſteem we ought to 
have of our bleſſed Saviour's mother, to hold 
that aſter his birth ſhe remained a perpetual 
virgin, But I add, that to aſſert ſo, ſeems 
not only decent, but of as abſolute neceſſity, 
as that Jeſus Chriſt the Meſſias was to be of 
right king of the Jews, For had Fo/eph had 
any children either by Mary, or any other 
wife, they as coming from the elder line of 
Abiud by Foſeph their father, muſt have claim- 
ed the inheritance of the kingdom in his right, 
and not Feſis the ſon of Mary, who deſcended 
from a younger line, and ſo could not legally 
inherit, but upon default of iſſue from 7o/epb 
the only remaining heir of the elder: For this 
was the law of Moſes, which in this caſe would 
have barr'd Jeſus from a title to the kingdom 
of the Jeu. But we know Jeſus came to ful. 
fl the law in every part and tittle of it; and 
| T's therefore 
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therefore would never have own'd himſelf 
king of the Jews, contrary to the expreſs in- 
junctions and tenour of it. For though it muſt 
be confeſted that the goſpel makes mention of 
the brothers and ſiſters of Jeſus, yet it is known 
to be moſt uſual in the Few!/ſh language to 
call any collateral kindred, as coufins and 
coufin-germans by that name, And antiquity 
reports the virgin Mary to have had two fitters, 
the children of which might very well be cal- 
led the Brethren of Feſus. So that from hence 
there can be no neceſſity of granting that u 
had any brother or Siſter either by his mother 

Mary, or his reputed and legal father Fo/eph. 
And thus I have endeavoured to make out 
our bleſſed Saviour's deſcent from the line of 
David. But as for that opinion which ab 
ſerts him to have been of the tribe of Levi, 
becauſe his mother Mary was coufin to El: 
Zabeth who was of that tribe, it is very weak 
and groundleſs. For no man aſſerts Jeſus to 
have been ſo of the houſe of David as to ex- 
clude all relation to other tribes and families, 
with which by mutual marriages he might 
well contract a kindred; it being prohibited 
to none but heireſſes to marry out of their 
own family. And as for another opinion, 
which (in order to the making of Chriſt a 
prieſt) affirms Nathan the fon of David, from 
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whom Chriſt deſcended, to have been a pref, 
as Solomon was a king, and ſo to have founded 
a ſacerdotal line as Solomon did a royal; this 
being a conceit both ſo groundleſs in itſelf, 
and withal ſo expreſly contradicted by the 
ſcripture, which in Heb. vii. 13. fo poſitively 
affirms, that no man of the tribe of Judah e- 
ver gave attendance at the altar; ] ſay, upon 
this account it deſerves no further thought, 
and much leſs confutation. 

Now to ſum up all that has been delivered, 
it briefly amounts to thus much, that the royal 
line of David by Solomon being extinct in Fe- 
ceniab, the crown and kingdom paſſed into the 
immediately younger line of Nathan (another 
lon of David) in Salathiel and Zorobabel; 
which Zorobabel having two ſons, Ab/ud and 
Rheſa, the royal dignity deſcended of right 
upon the line of Abiud, of which Jeſeph was 
the laſt, who marrying the virgin Mary, which 
ſprung from the line of Khe/a the younger 
lon of Zorobabel, and withal having no iſſue 
himſelf, his right paſſes into the line of Mary, 
being the next of kin, and by that means up- 
on Feſus her ſon, Whereupon he was both 
naturally the ſon of David, and alſo legally 
the king of the Jews: which latter is ac- 
counted to us by St. Matthew, as the former 
is by St, Luke; who delivers down the pe- 

3 | digree 
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digree of Mary the mother of Jeſus, and 
daughter of Eli: tho' Foſeph her huſband only 
ſtands there named according to the known 
way of the Jews computing their geneals- 
gies. 

And this to me ſeems a mo ſt clear, full, 
send manifeſt deduction of our Saviour's pedi- 
gree from David, which yet I ſhall further 
confirm with this one conſideration; that what- 
ſocver cavils the modern Fews, and others 
make now a- days againſt the genealogres re- 
corded by the Evangeliſts; yet the Jeus their 
contemporaries, who were moſt nice and ex- 
actly ſkilful in things of this nature, and 
withal moſt maliciouſly bent againſt Chriſt, 
and chriſtianity, never offered to quarrel a- 
gainſt, or invalidate the accounts they have 
given us of this particular; which had they 
been faulty, the Fews would moſt certainly 
have done; this giving them ſo vaſt an ad- 
vantage againſt us. And this conſideration a- 
lone, were we now not able particularly to 
clear theſe matters, is of that weight and ſub- 
itance, that, ſo far as terms of moral certainty 
can demonſtrate a thing, it ought with every 
lober and judicious perſon to have even the 
force of a demonſtration. But the diſcuſſion 
which has already paſſed upon this ſubject will 
afford us ground firm enough for the moil 

rational 
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rational and impartial belief to ſtand upon. 
However, if any one knows ſome other way 
of clearing this great article of our faith, which 
may better accord all difficulties, and lie open 


to fewer and leſſer exceptions, he will do a 
worthy ſervice to the chriſtian religion to pro- 


duce 1t, and none ſhall be more thankful to him 

for it than myſelf, 

Having thus finiſhed the ſecond part of my 
text, which ſpeaks Chriſt the off-ſpring of 
David, according to his human nature; as 
the fr declared him the root of David in re- 
ſpect of his divine, I ſhall deſcend now to 
that 

Third and laſt part of the text, which re- 
preſents him to us under the glorious deno- 
mination of the bright and morning ſtar. 

Three things there are conſiderable in a 
ſtar, 

' Firſt, The nature of its ſubſtance. 
Secondly, 'The manner of its appearance, 
Thirdly, The quality of its operation. 
In every one of which reſpects Chriſt bears 

a lively reſemblance to it. 

Firſt, And firſt for the nature of its ſub- 
ſtance. It is commonly defined in philoſo- 
phy the pureſt, and moſt refined part of its 
orb; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe 
meteors and ſhining nothings that aſcend no 

T 4 further 
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further than the air, how high ſoever the mi- 
ſtake and ignorance of vulgar eyes may place 
them; as alſo from the other parts of the ce- 
leſtial ſphere or orb in which it is. In like 
manner, was not Chriſt the pureſt and the no- 
bleſt part of the world, which was tlie ſphere 
and orb wherein, during his humiliation, he 
vas pleaſed to move? he was the very flower, 
the extract and quinteſſence of mankind, unit- 
ing alk the perſeRions of it in his perſon, with- 
out any alloy or mixture of imperfeQion. Up- 
on which account David by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy calls him fairer than the ſons of men, as 
being anointed with the oil of gladneſs abouy 
his fellows : that is, the graces of the ſpirit 
deſcended not upon him in thoſe minute por- 
tions, and ſtinted meaſures that they do upon 
other mortals, Their drop was nothing to 
his ocean. 

And to ſhew yet further of how pure a make 
he was, we know him to have been wholly 
untouch'd with any thing of that original ſtain, 
which has univerſ: all y ſunk into the nature of 
all men befides, He was 4 ſecond Adam 
without any of the guilt contracted by the ii; 
he was born a man without any human im- 
perfections; a roſe without thorns. He was 
nothing but purity itſelf; virtue cloathed in a 
body, and zrrocence incarnate, So blameleſs 
; and 
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ind free from all ſhadow of guilt, that the very 

eos his bitter enemies gave him this teſtimo- 
ny, that he had done all things well; Mark vii. 
17, And even Plate his unjuſt judge, tho' he 
took from him his /ife, yet left him his in- 
wcence, declaring openly, that he found in bim 
w fault at all, John xvii. 38, 

There are ſpots (they ſay) not in the moon 
only, but alſo in the face of the ſan itſelf; 
But this ſtar was of a greater, and more un- 
blemiſh'd luſtre ; for not the leaſt pot was ever 
diſcover'd in it: tho' malice and envy itſelf 
were the perſpectives thro which moſt of the 
world beheld it. And as it is the privilege of 
the celeſtial luminaries to receive no tincture, 
ſullage or defilement from the moſt noiſom 
links and dunghills here below, but to main- 
tain a pure, untainted, . virgin light in ſpight 
of all their exhalations: So our Saviour ſhined 
in the world with ſuch an invincible light of 
holineſs, as ſuffered nothing of the corrupt 
manners and depraved converſe of men to rub 
the leaſt filth or pollution upon him. He was 
not capable of receiving any impreſſion from 
all the fin and villany which like a contagion 
taſtened upon every ſoul round about him. In 
a word, he was pure, righteous, and undefil- 
ed, not only above the world, but what is more 
in the midſt of it, | 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, The next thing conſiderable in a 
ſtar is the manner of its appearance. It ap. 
pears but ſmall, and of a little compaſs: fo that 
altho' our reaſon aſſures us that it is bigger than 
the whole earth, yet our ſight would ſeem to 
perſuade us that it is not much bigger than a 
diamond ſparkling upon the circle of a little 
ring. And now how appoſitely does this con- 
ſideration alſo ſuit the condition of our Saviour! 
who both in his riſing and ſhining upon the 
world ſeemed in the eyes of all men but a 
| ſmall and a contemptible thing; a poor, help- 
leſs man; firſt living upon a trade, and then 
upon ſomething that was much meaner, namely, 
upon alms. Whereupon, what ſlight thoughts 
had they of his perſon! as if he had been no 
more than an ordinary ſoul, join'd to an ord: 
nary body; and ſo ſent into the world to take 
his courſe in the common lot of mortality, 
They little dream'd of a deity, and of ſome- 
thing greater than the world lodged in that lit- 
tle tabernacle of his fleſh. So that notwith- 
ſanding his being the great and Almighty God, 
the Lord of hoſts, and King of kings, yet the 
generality of men took him for but a mean 
perſon, and fuch another living piece of clay 
as themſelves. And what could be the cauſe 
of his being thought ſo, but the fame that 


makes ſtars to be thought little things, even 
their 
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their hezght and vaſt diſtance from poor, earth- 
ly ſpectators? ſo the glories of Chriſt's perſon 
were by the very tranfcendency of their height 
placed above the reach and ken of a mortal 
pprehenſion. And God mult yet elevate our 
reaſon by revelation, or the ſon of God him- 
elf will ſtill ſeem but a ſmall thing in our 
eyes. For carnal reaſon meaſures the greateſt 
things by all the diſadvantages of their out- 
ward appearance, juſt as little children judge 
of the proportion of the ſun and moon, rec- 
koning that to be the ſmallneſs of the object 
which is only the diſtance of the beholder, or 
the weakneſs of the organ. 

Thirdly, The third and laft thing to be con- 
ſidered in a ſtar is, the quality of its operati- 
on, which is twofold, Firff, open and vili- 
ble by its light. Secondly, ſecret and inviũble 
by its influence. And, 

Firſt, This morning ſtar operates by its 
brightneſs and luſtre; in reſpect of which it 
is the firſt fruits of light, and, as it were, day 
n its minority: clearing the Heavenly ſtage, 
and chaſing away all other ſtars, till it reigns 
in the firmament alone. And now to make 
good the compariſon between Chriſt and this, 
ve ſhall ſhew how he by his appearance cha- 


ned away many things much admired and gar 
| e 
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Firſ?, Much of the heatheniſh worſhip and 
ſuperſtition, which not only like a cloud, but 
like a black and a dark night, had for a long 
time covered the face of the whole earth, and 
made ſuch triumphs over the reaſon of man- 
kind, that in nothing more appeared the ru- 


ins and decays of our nature. And it was un- 
queſtionably the greateſt and ſevereſt inſtance 
of the divine wrath upon man for his original 
apoſtaſy from God, thus to leave him con- 
founded and uncertain in the management of 
the greateſt affair and concernment of his ſoul, 
his religion: So that, as it was then ordered, 
it was nothing elſe but a ſtrange confuſed com- 
pound of abſurdity and impiety. For as to 
the object of their worſhip, the apoſtle tells 
us, that they worſhipped devils, 1 Cor. x. 20- 
and elſewhere they worſhipped men [ike them- 
ſelves. Nay, birds and beaſts, and creeping 
things; and, as hiſtorians tell us, roots and 
herbs, leeks and onions; yea and their own 
baſe deſires and affections; deifying and build- 
ing temples to luſt, anger, revenge, and the 
like. In ſumm, they worſhipped all things 
but God, who only of all things was to have 
been worſhipped, | 


| Now 


Serm. y. 
ed at by the world, and particularly theſe 
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Now upon the coming of Chriſt, very much 
tho not all, of this idolatrous trumpery and 
ſuperſtition was driven out of the world: So 
that many of the oracles (thoſe great inſtru- 
ments of deluſion) ceaſed about the time of 
our Saviour's nativity. The divine power then 
liſpoſſefling the devil of his greater temples, as 
well as of his leſſer, the Bodies of men: and fo 
aſting down the throne of fallacy and ſuper- 
ſtition, by which he had ſo long enſlaved the 
vaffal world, and led it captive at his pleaſure. 

Secondly, As the heatheniſh falſe worſhip, 
t WI alſo the Fewiſb imperfect worſhip began to 
be done away by the coming of Chriſt. The 
l Jews indeed drew their religion from a purer 
fountain than the Gentiles; God himſelf being 
the author of it, and ſo both ennobling and war- 
|: W ranting it with the ſtamp of divine authority, 
Yet God was pleaſed to limit his operations in 
this particular to the narrowneſs and ſmall ca- 
pacities of the ſubject which he had to deal 
1 WW vith; and therefore the Zeros being naturally 
of a groſs and ſenſual apprehenſion of things, 
had the œconomy of their religion, in many 
parts of it, brought down to their temper, and 
were trained to ſpirituals by the miniſtry of 
carnal ordinances, Which yet God was plea- 
ſed to advance in their ſignification, by making 
them types and ſhadows of that glorious ar- 


, chetype 
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chetype that was to come into the world, his 
own ſon; both in perſon and ofice by admira. 
ble myitery and contrivance fitted to be the 
great redeemer of mankind. He therefore be- 
ing the perſon to whom all the prophets bore 
witneſs, to whom all ceremonies pointed, and 
whom all the various types prefigured ; it was 
but reaſon that when he actually appeared in 
the world, all that previous pomp and appa- 
ratus ſhould go off the ſtage, and, like „ba- 
dows, vaniſh before the ſubſtance, And ac- 
cordingly we look upon the whole moſaical 
inſtitution as having received its period by 
Chriſt, as defunct and ceaſed ; and the church 
now grown up to that virility and ſtature, as 
to be above the diſcipline of beggarly rudi- 
ments, and like an adult heir paſſing from the 
pedagogy of tutors, to aſſume its full liberty 
and inheritance: For thoſe whom Chriſt make: 
free are free indeed. 
Thirdly, and laſtly, All pretended falſe Me/- 
alis vaniſh'd upon the appearance of Chriſt 


the true one, A crown will not want pre- 
tenders to claim it, nor uſurpers, if their pow- 


er ſerves them, to poſſeſs it: And hereupon 
the Meſſiahſhip was pretended to by ſeveral im- 
poſtors: but fallacy and falſhood being natu- 
rally weak, they ſtill ſunk and came to no- 


thing. It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that there 
| | role 
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roſe up ſuch counterfeits after Chrift as well 
as before him; yet ſtill, I think, their defeat 
ought to be aſcribed to his coming : Becauſe as 
2 light ſcatters the darkneſs on all ſides of it: 
do there was ſuch a demonſtration and evi- 
dence given of Jeſus's being the true Meſſias 
by his coming in the fleſh, that it caſt its 
diſcovering influence both backwards and for- 
wards; and equally baffled and confuted the 
pretences of thoſe who went before, and of 
thoſe who roſe up after him: So potent and 
victorious is truth, eſpecially when it comes 
von ſuch an errand from heaven, as to ſave 
h the world. | 

wy Amongſt thoſe ſeveral falſe Meſſias's, it is 
i remarkable that one called himſelf Barchocab, 
cor the fon ofa far: but by his fall he quickly 
) WH fhewed himſelf of a nature far differing from 
this glorious morning ſtar mentioned in the 
text, which even then was fixed in heaven 
Wil it ſhone upon the earth, It was not the 


; tranſitory light of a comet, which ſhines and 
” IE glares for a while, and then preſently vaniſhes 


into nothing, but a light durable and immor- 
tal, and ſuch an one as ſhall outlive the ſun, 
and ſhine and burn when heaven and earth 
end the whole world ſhall be reduced to cin- 
ders, | 


c Having 
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Having thus ſhewn how Chriſt reſembled 
a ſtar in the reſpect of his external viſible ſhi. | 
nings to the world, by which he drove away 
much of the heathenith idolatry, all the Fer. 
iſb ceremonies, together with the pretences of 
all. counterfeit Meſſiass, as the light diſpels and 
chaſes away the darkneſs. Come we now in 
the 

Second place” to ſee how he reſembles 4 
far alſo in reſpect of its internal ſecret opera- 
tion and 7nf/uence upon all ſublunary inferior 
beings. And indeed this is the nobleſt and 
the greareſt part of tne reſemblance. Star. 
are thought to operate powerfully even then 
when they do not appear; and are felt by 
their effefs when they are not ſeen by their 
light. In like manner, Chriſt often ſtrikes the 
ſoul, and darts a ſecret beam into the heart, 
without alarming either the eye or ear of the 
perſon wrought upon. And this is called both 
properly and elegantly by S. Peter, 2 Ep. i. 19. 
the day-ſtar's ariſing in our hearts; that is, by 
the ſecret filent workings of his ſpirit he illu- 
minates the judgment, bends the will and the 
affections, and at laſt changes the whole man: 
and this is that powerful but fil] voice by 
which he ſpeaks eternal peace to the ſouls of 


his elect in the admirable but myſterious work 
| of 
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of their conver i on : So that our great concern 
and enquiry ſhould be whether thoſe heavenly 
beams have reached us inwardly, and pierced 
into our minds, as well as ſhone in our fa- 
ces; and Whether the influence of this far 
upon us has been ſuch as to govern and draw 
us after it, as it did the w/e men, and there- 
by both make and prove us w/e unto ſalva- 
tion, For light is operative as well as beau- 
tiful, and by working upon the ſpirits affects 
the heart as well as pleaſes the eye. Above 
all things therefore let us be ſtrict and impar- 
tial in this ſearch, where the thing ſearched 
for is of ſuch conſequence. For ſince there 
are falſe lights, hight it ſelf ſhould be fried; 
and if we would know infallibly whether it be 
the /ight from above, by which we are led 
and live; and whether this morning ſtar has 
had its full efficacy upor, or rather within us; 
let us ſee whether or no it has ſcattered the 
clouds and darkneſs of our ſpiritual ignorance, 
and the noiſome fogs of our luſts and vile af- 
fections. Do we live as the /ons of light? 
do we walk as in the day; without ſtumb- 
bling into the mire of our old fins? theſe are 
the only ſure evidences that Chriſt is not on- 
ly a far in himſelf, but ſuch an one alſo to 
us. For when the day-/pring from on high 

Vor. III. U viſits 
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vifits us truly and effectually, it firſt takes us 
out of theſe ſhadows of death, and then guides 
our feet into the ways of peace. 


To bich God of bis mercy vouchſafz to bring 


F 


us all; to whom be rendred and aſcribed, | 


as is moſt due, all honour, &c, 
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Proved the True and Oaly promiſed 


MESSIAH. 


SERMON preachedatSt. Mary's, 
Oxon. before the Univerſity, 
on Chriſtmas-Day, 1665. 


— 


SERMON VIII. 


JesUus of NAZARETH proved 


the true and only promiſed 
MEsSIAH. 


— — 


Journ 1. II. 


He came to his own, and his own re- 
cerved him not. 


CANNOT think it directly requiſite to 
the proſecution of theſe words (nor will 
the time allotted for it permit) to aſſert and 
vindicate the foregoing verſes from the per- 
rerſe interpretations of that falſe pretender to 
reaſon and real ſubverter of all religion, Soct- 
ms, who in the expoſition of this chapter, 
together with ſome part of the 8 (both of 
them taken from the poſthumous papers of 
is uncle Lelius) laid the foundation of that 
great Babel of blaſphemies, with which he 
afterwards ſo amuſed and peſtered the chriſti- 


an world, and under colour of reforming and 
U 3 refining 
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refining (forſooth) the beſt of religions, has | 
employed the utmoſt of his ſkill and art to 
bring men indeed to believe none. And there. | 
fore no ſinall cauſe of grief muſt it needs be 
toall pious minds, that ſuch horrid opinions 
| ſhould find fo ready a reception and ſo fatal a 

welcome in ſo many parts of the world as they 
have done; conſidering both what they tend 
to, and whom they come from. For they 
tend only to give us ſuch a Chriſt and Savi- 
our, as neither the prophets nor evangeliſts 
know or ſpeak any thing of. And as for their 
original, if we would trace them up to that, 
thro' ſome of the chief branches of their in- 
famous pedigree, we muſt carry them a little 
backward from hence; firſt to the foremen- 
tioned Fauſtus Socinus and his uncle Lelius 
and from them to Gentilis, and then to Serve- 
tus, and fo thro' a long interval to Mahomet and 
his ſect, and from them to Photinus, and from 
him to Arius, and from Arius to Paulus S:- 
moſatenus, and from him to Ebion and Ceri: 
thus, and from them to Simon Magus, and ſo in 
a direct line to the Devil himſelf: Under whole 
conduct in the ſeveral ages of the church thelc 
wretches ſucceſſively have been ſome of the 
moſt notorious oppoſers of the divinity of ou! 
Saviour, and would undoubtedly have over- 


thrown the belicf of it in the world, yo” 
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they by all their arts of wreſting, corrupting and 
falſe interpreting the holy text, have brought 
the ſcriptures to ſpeak for them; which they 
could never yet do. And amongſt all the 
ſcriptures no one has ſtood ſo directly and 
immovably in their way as this firſt chapter 
of St. John's goſpel, a chapter carrying in it 
ſo bright and full an aſſertion of the eternal 
godhead of the ſon, that a man muſt put 
common ſenſe and reaſon extreamly upon the 
rack before he can give any tolerable expoſi- 
tion of it to the conttary. So that an emi- 
nent Dutch critick (who could find in his 
heart, as much as in him lay, fo interpret a- 
way that noble and pregnant place of ſcripture, 
John vil. 58, Before Abraham was I am, from 
being any proof at all of Chriſt's eternal pre- 
exiſtence to his incarnation, and fo to give up 
one of the main forts of the chriſtian religion 
to the Socinians) has yet been forced by the 
over-powering evidence of this chapter (not- 
withſtanding all his ſhifts, too manifeſtly 
ſhewing what he would be at) to expreſs him- 
ſelf upon this ſubject more agreeably to the 
ſenſe of the catholick church, than in many 
other places he had done. And well indeed 
might he, even for ſhame itſelf, do ſo much, 
when it is certain that he might have done 
a great deal more. For ſuch a commanding 

U 4 majeſty 
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majeſty is there in every period almoſt of this 
chapter, that it has forced even the heathens 
and Atheiſts (perſons who valued themſelves 
not a little upon their philoſophy) to ſubmit 
to the controlling truth of the propoſitions 
here delivered, and inſtead of contradicting 
or diſputing, to fall down and worſhip. For 
the things here uttered were myſteries kept 
hid from ages, and ſuch as God had for four 
thouſand years together, by all the wiſe arts 
and methods of his providence, been prepa- 
ring the world for, before it could be fit or 
ripe to receive them: And therefore a moſt 
worthy ſubject they muſt needs have been for 
this beloved apoſtle to impart to mankind, 
who having ſo long lain in the boJom of truth 
iticlf, received all things from that great ori- 
ginal by more intimate and immediate com- 
munications than any of the reſt of the apoſtles 
were honoured with. In a word, he was of 
the cabinet; and therefore no wonder if he 
ſpake oracles. | 

In the text we have theſe two parts, 

Firſt, Chriſt's coming into the world, in 
thoſe words, he came to his own. 

Secondly, Chriſt's entertainment being come, 
in thoſe other words, hrs own received him not. 

In the former of which there being an ac- 
count given us of one of the greateſt and 

E moſt 
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noſt ſtupendous actions that the world was 
wer yet witneſs of; there cannot, I ſuppoſe, 
be a truer meaſure taken of the nature of it, 
han by a diſtin& conſideration of the ſeveral 
circumſtances belonging to it, which are theſe. 

Firſt, The perſon who came. 

Secondly, 'The condition from which he 
came. 


Thirdly, The perſons to whom he came. 


And 

Fourthly, and laſtly, The time of his com- 
ing. 
of all which in their order. And, 

1. Firſt for the perſon who came. It was 
the ſecond perſon in the glorious Trinity, the 
erer bleſſed and eternal ſon of God, concern- 
ing whom it is a miracle and a kind of para- 
dox to our reaſon (conſidering the condition 
of his perſon) hom he could be /a:z4 7o come 
at all; for ſince all coming is motion or pro- 
greſſion from a place in which we were, to 
2 place in which we were not before; and 
lnce infinity implies an actual comprehenſion 
of, and a preſence fo all places, it is hard to 
conceive how he who was God could be 
laid to come any whither, whoſe infinity had 
made all progreſſion to, or acquiſition of a 
new place impoflible. ' But Chriſt, who de- 


lighted to mingle every mercy with miracle 
: bY and 
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and wonder, took a finite nature into the fo- | 
ciety and union of his perſon : whereupon | 
what was impoſſible to a divine nature, was | 
rendred very poſſible to a divine perſon, | 
which could rightfully and properly entitle | 
itſelf to all the reſpective actions and proper. | 
ties of either nature comprehended within its 
perſonality : So that being made man, he 
could do all things that man could do, except | 
only ſin. Every thing that was purely human, 

and had nothing of any ſinful deficiency or | 
turpitude cleaving to it, fell within the verge 
and compaſs of his actions. But now was 


there ever any wonder comparable to this! to 


behold divinity thus cloathed in fleſh ! the | 


creator of all things humbled not only to the 
company, but alſo to the cognation of his 
creatures! It is as if we ſhould imagine the 
whole world not only repreſented pon, but 
alſo contained in one of our little artificial 
globes; or the body of the Sun invelop'd in a 
cloud as big as a man's hand ; all which would 
be look'd upon as aſtoniſhing impoſſibilities; 
and yet as ſhort of the other, as the greateſt 
finite is of an infinite, between which the 
diſparity is immeaſurable. For that God 
ſhould thus in a manner transform himſelf, 
and ſubdue and maſter all his glories to a poſ- 
ſibility of human apprehenſion and _—_ 

e 
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the beſt reaſon would have thought it ſuch a 
thing as God could not do, had it not ſeen it 
actually done. It is (as it were) to cancel the 
eſſential diſtances of things, to remove the 
bounds of nature, to bring heaven and earth, 
and (which is more) both ends of the contra- 
dition together. 

And thereupon ſome, who think it an im- 
putation upon their reaſon, to believe any 
thing but what they demonſtrate, (which is 
no thanks to them at all) have invented ſeve- 
ral ſtrange hypotheſes, and falvo's to clear up 
theſe things to their apprehenſions: As that 
the divine nature was never per/onally united 
to the human, but only paſſed thro' it in a 
kind of imaginary, phantaſtick way ; that is, 
(to ſpeak plainly) in ſome way or other, which 
neither ſcripture, ſenſe nor reaſon know any 
thing of. And others have by one bold ſtroke 
cut off all ſuch relation of it to the divine 
nature, and in much another ſenſe than that 
of the pſalmiſt, made Chriſt a/together ſuch 
an one as themſelves, that is, a meer man, 
tines Aber, for Socinus would needs be as 
good a man as his Saviour, 

But this opinion, whatſoever ground it may 
have got in this latter age of the church, yet 
no ſooner was it vented and defended by Pho- 
tinus biſhop of Sirmium, but it was immedi- 


ately 
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ately cruſh'd, and univerſally rejected by the 
church : So that although ſeveral other here- 
ſies had their courſe, and were but at length 
extinguiſhed, and not without ſome difficulty, 


yet this, like an indigeſted meteor, appeared | 


and diſappeared almoſt at the ſame time, 
However Socinus beginning where Photinus 
had long before left off, lick'd up his deſerted 
forlorn opinion, and lighting upon worſe 
times has found much better ſucceſs, 

But is it true that Chriſt came into the world? 


then ſure, I am apt to think, that this is a | 


ſolid inference, that he had an exiſtence, and 
a being before he came hither ; ſince every mo- 
tion or paſſage from one place or condition to 
another ſuppoſes the hing or perſon ſo moving 
to have actually exiſted under both terms; to 
wit, as well under that from which, as. that 10 
hich he paſſes. But if Chriſt had nothing but 
an human nature, which never exiſted till it 
was in the world, how could that poſſibly be 
ſaid to come into the world? The fruit that grows 
upon a tree, and ſo had the firſt moment of its 
exiſtence there, cannot with any propriety or 
truth of ſpeech be ſaid to have come to that 
tree, ſince that muſt ſuppoſe it to have been 
ſomewhere elſe before. I am far from build- 
ing ſo great and fo concerning a truth merely 
* the ſtreſs of this way of expreſſion ; yet 

till 
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till the reaſoning grounded upon it be diſ- 
proved, I ſuppoſe it is not therefore to be deſ- 


piſed, though it may be ſeconded with much 
better. 

But the men, whom we contend with, ſeem 
hugely injurious to him, whom they call their 
Saviour, while they even cruciſy him in his 
divinity, which the Jews could never do; 
making his very kindneſs an argument againſt 
his prerogative. For his condeſcending to be 
a man makes them infer that he is no more; 
and Faith muſt ſtop here, becauſe /t can 
go no further, But if a prince ſhall defign 
to be familiar and to converſe with thoſe up- 
on whom he might trample, ſhall his condeſ- 
cenſion therefore unking him, and his fami- 
liarity rob him of his royalty? The caſe is the 
ſame with Chriſt. Men cannot perſuade them- 
ſelves that a deity and infinity ſhould lye with- 
in ſo narrow a compaſs as the contemptible 
dimenſions of an human body: that omnipo- 
tence, omniſcience and omnipreſence ſhould be 
ever wrapt in ſwadling clothes, and abaled to 
the homely uſages of a ſtable and a manger: 
that the glorious artificer of the whole uni- 
verſe, who ſpread out the heavens like à cur- 
tain, and laid the foundations of the earth, 
could ever turn carpenter, and exerciſe an in- 


glorious trade in a little cell, They cannot 
imagine, 
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imagine, that he 1who commands the cattle upon 
a thouſand hills, and takes up the ocean in the 
hollow of his hand, could be ſubject to the 
meanneſſes of hunger and thirſt, and be af. 
flicted in all his appetites. That he who once 
created, and at preſent governs, and ſhall here- 
after judge the world, ſhall be abuſed in all 
his concerns and relations, be /courged, ſpit 
upon, mock'd, and at laſt crucified. All which 
are paſſages which lie extreamly croſs to the 
notions and conceptions that reaſon has framed 
to itſelf of that high and impaſſible perfection 
that reſides in the divine nature. For it is 
natural to men to be very hardly brought to 
judge things to be any more, than what they 
appear; and it is alſo as natural to them to 
meaſure all appearances by ſenſe, or at the 
| furtheſt by reaſon ; though neither of them is 
a competent judge of the things which we are 
here diſcourſing of. 

2. The ſecond thing to be conſider'd is the 
ſtate or condition from which Chriſt came; 
and that was from the boſom of his father, 
from the incomprehenſible, ſurpaſſing glories 
of the godhead, from an eternal enjoyment 
of an abſolute, uninterrupted bliſs and plea- 
ſure, in the mutual, ineffable intercourſes be- 
tween him and his father. The heaven of 


heavens was his habitation, and legions of che- 
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ubims and ſeraphims his humble and con- 
tant attendants, Yet he was pleaſed to diſ- 
obe himſelf of all this magnificence, to lay 
aide his ſceptres and his glories, and in a 
word to empty himſelf as far as the eſſential 
fulneſs of the Deity could be capable of ſuch 
: diſpenſation, _ 

And now, if by the poor meaſures and pro- 
portions of a man, we may take an eſtimate 
of this great action, we ſhall quickly find how 
irkſome it is to fleſh and blood fo have beer 
happy, to deſcend ſome ſteps lower, to ex- 
change the eſtate of a prince for that of a pea- 
ant, and to view our happineſs only by the 
help of memory, and long reflections. For 
how hard a taſk muſt obedience needs be to a 
ſpirit accuſtomed to rule, and to dominion! 
how uneaſy muſt the leather and the frieze fit 
upon the ſhoulder that uſed to ſhine with the 
purple and the ermin! All change muſt be 
grievous to an eſtate of abſolute, entire, un- 
mingled happineſs; but then to change to the 
loweſt pitch, and that at firſt, without inu- 
ring the mind to the burthen by gradual, in- 
termediate leſſenings and declenſions, this is 
the ſharpeſt and moſt afflicting calamity that 
human nature can be capable of. And yet 
what is all this to Chriſt's humiliation ? he 
who tumbles from a tower ſurely has a great- 
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er blow than he who ſlides from a mole-hill 
And we may as well compare the falling of : 
crumb from the table to the falling of a ſtar 
from the firmament, as think the abaſement 
of an Alexander from his imperial throne, and 
from the head of all the Perian and Mace 
nian greatneſs to the condition of the meaneſſ 
ſcullion that followed his camp, any ways com- 
parable to the decenſion of him who was 7h: 
. brightneſs of bis father's glory, and the expreſ; 
image of his perſon, to the condition of a man, 
much leſs of a ſervant, and a crucified male- 
factor: For ſo was Chriſt treated. This was 
the ſtrange leap that he made from the great- 
eſt height to the loweſt bottom : concerning 
which 1t might be well pronounced the great- 
eſt wonder in the world, that he ſhould be 4. 
ble ſo far to humble himſelf, were it not yet 
a greater that he could be willing. And thus 
much for the ſecond circumſtance. | 
3. The third is, the perſons to whom be 
came, expreſſed by that endearing term His own; 
and this in a more peculiar, advanced ſenſe of 
propriety. For all the nations of the world 
were his own by creation, and what is conſe- 
quent to it by the right of p-/efion and abſo- 
lute dominion; but the Jes were his own by 
fraternal right of conſanguinity. He was 


pleaſed to derive his humanity from the ſame 
ſtock, 
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ſock, to give them the honour of being able 


to call the God of heaven, and the Sayiour of 


the world their brother. 

They were his own alſo by the right of 
churchſbip, as ſelected and encloſed by God 
fom amidſt all other nations, to be the i of 
his worſhip, and the great conſervatory of all 
the ſacred oracles and means of falvation, The 
Gentiles might be called God's own, as a man 
calls his hall or his parlour his own, which 
yet others paſs through and make uſe of; but 
the eus were ſo, as a man accounts his clo- 
ſet, or his cabinet his own; that is, by a pe- 
culiar, incommunicable deſtination of it to his 
own ule. 


Thoſe who have that hardy curioſity, as to 
examine the reaſon of God's actions, (which 
men of reaſon ſhould ſtill ſuppoſe,) wonder 
that, ſince the deſign of Chriſt's coming was 
univerſal and extending to all mankind, he 
ſhould addreſs himſelf to ſo inconſiderable a 
ſpot of the world, as that of Paleſtine, con- 
fning the ſcene of all his life and actions to 
ſuch a ſmall handful of men; whereas it would 
have ſeemed much more ſuitable to the pur- 
poſes of his coming, to have made Rome, at 
that time the Metropolis of the weſtern world, 
and holding an intercourſe with all nations, 
the place of his nativity and abode : as when 

Vor. III. * a prince 
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a prince would promulge a law, becauſc he 
cannot with any convenience do it in all pla- 
ces; therefore he does it in the moſt eminent 
and conſpicuous. To which argument fre- 
quently urged by the enemies of chriſtianity, 
he who would ſeek for a ſatisfactory anſwer 
from any thing but the abſoluteneſs of God's 
ſovereignty, will find himſelf defeated in his 
attempt. It was the mere reſult of the divine 
good pleaſure, that the fountain of life ſhould 
derive a bleſſing to all nations, from ſo nar- 
row and contemptible an head, 

And here, I cannot but think it obſerya- 
ble, that all the paſſages of the whole work of 
man's redemption carry in them the marks, 
not only of mercy, but of mercy acting by an 
unaccountable ſovereignty: and that for this 
very reaſon (as may be ſuppoſed) to convince 
the world that it was purely mercy on God's 
part, without any thing of merit on man's, 
that did all. For when God reveals a Saviour 
to ſome few, but denies him to more ; ſends 
him to a people deſpiſed, but paſſes over na- 
tions victorious, honourable, and renowned, 
he thereby gives the world to know, that his 
own will is the reaſon of his proceedings. Fot 
it is worth remarking, that there is nothing 
that befals men equally and alike, but they 
are prone to aſcribe it either to nature or merit. 


But 
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But where the plea of the receivers is equal, 

and yet the diſpenſation of the benefits vaſtly 
unequal, there men are taught, that the thing 
received is grace; and that they have no claim 
to it, but the courteſy of the diſpenſer, and 
the largeſs of heaven; which cannot be que- 
ſtion'd, becauſe it waters my field, while it 
ſcorches and dries up my neighbour's. If the 
fun is pleaſed to ſhine upon a turf, and to 
gild a dunghil, when perhaps he never looks 
into the bed- chamber of a prince, we cannot 
yet accuſe him for partiality. That ſhort, but 
moſt ſignificant ſaying in the evangeliſt, may J 
not do what I will with my own? Mat. xx. 15. 
being a full and ſolid anſwer to all ſuch ob- 


jections. 


4. The fourth and laſt circumſtance of 
Chriſt's coming related to the time of it: He 
came to the Jews, when they were in their 
loweſt and worſt condition, and that in a 
double reſpect, national and eccleſiaſtical. 

1. And firſt upon a civil or national account. 
It was not then with them as in thoſe tri- 
umphant days of Solomon, when for plenty, 
riches, and grandeur, they had little cauſe ei- 
ther to make friends or to fear enemies, but 
ſhone as the envy and terror of all the ſur- 
rounding neighbourhood. At the beſt now 


they were but a remnant, and a piece of an 
- | often 
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often ſcattered, conquered, and captivated 
nation: but two tribes of twelve, and thoſe 
under the Roman yoke, tributary and oppreſ- 
ſed, and void of any other privilege but only 
to obey, and to be fleeced quietly by whoſoe- 
ver was appointed their governour, This 
was their condition: and could there be any 
inducement upon the common principles and 
methods of kindneſs to viſit them in that e- 
ſtate? which could be nothing elſe but only to 
ſhare with them in ſervitude, and to bear a 
part in their oppreſſion, 

The meaſure of mens kindneſs and viſits 
beſtowed upon one another, is uſually the 
proſperity, the greatneſs, and the intereſt of 
the perſons whom they viſit; that is, becauſe 
their favour is profitable, and their ill-will 
formidable; in a word, men vit others becauſe 
they are kind fo themſelves. But whoever ſaw 
coaches and liveries thronging at the door of 
the orphan or the widow (unleſs peradven- 
ture a rich one) or before the houſe or priſon 
of an afflicted, decayed friend? No, at ſuch a 
time we account them not ſo much as our own, 
that unfriends and unbrothers, and diflolves all 
relations, and 'tis ſeldom the dialect of my good 
friend, any longer than it is my great friend, 

But it was another ſort of love that warmed 
the breaſt of our̃ Saviour, he viſits his kindred, 

| nay 
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nay he makes them ſo in the loweſt ebb of all 
their outward enjoyments, When to be a Je 
was a name of diſgrace, and to be circumciſed 
amark of infamy : ſo that they might very well 
be a peculiar people, not only becauſe God ſepa- 
rated them from all other nations, but becauſe all 
other nations ſeparated themſelves from them. 
Secondly, Conſider them upon an eccle/ra/ti- 
cal account, and ſo we ſhall find them as cor- 
rupted for a church as they were deſpiſed for 
a nation. Even in the days of the prophet 
Iſaiah, i. 21. it was his complaint, that the 
faithful city was become an barlot; that is, 
notable for two things, as harlots uſually are, 
paint and impurity. Which growing corrup- 
tion, in all the intervening time, from thence 
to the coming of Chriſt, received a proportio- 
nable improvement: ſo that their teachers, and 
moſt ſeraphick adored doctors of the law, 
were ſtill ranked with hypocrites, For the 
text of Moſes was uſed only to authorize a falſe 
comment, and to warrant the impiety of a per- 
verſe interpretation. Still for all their villanies 
and hypocriſies they borrowed a verl from Me- 
/es; and his name was quoted and pretended as 
a glorious expedient to countenance and varniſh 
over well contrived corruptions: Nay, ard 
they proceed ſo high, that thoſe who vauched 
the authority of Mo/es moſt, deny the being 
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of immaterial ſubſtances, and the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, in which is wrapt up the very 
ſpirit and vital breath of all religions: And 
theſe men had formed themſelves into a ſtand- 
ing and conſiderable fect called the Sadduces; 
ſo conſiderable, that one of them once ſtept 
into the high-prieſthood ; ſo that whether you 
logk upon the Sadguces or the Phariſees, they 
had brought the Jeiſb church to that paſs, 
that they eftabliſhed iniquity by a law, or which | 
is worſe, turned the /a itſelf into iniquity. 

Now the ſtate of things being thus amongſt 
the Jews at the time of Chriſt's coming, it 
eminently offers to us the conſideration of theſe 
two things, 

Firſt, The invincible ſtrength of Chriſt' 
love, that it ſhould come leaping over ſuch 
mountains of oppoſition, that it ſhould tri- 
umph over ſo much Jewiſh baſeneſs and vil- 


lany, and be gracious even in ſpight of malice 
Itſelf, It did nat &nock at, but even break open 


their doors, Bleſſing and happineſs was in a 
manner thruſt upon them. Heaven would 
haye took them by force, as they ſhould have 
too heaven: So that they were fain to take 
pains to rid themſelves of their happineſs, and 


it coſt them labour and violence to become mi- 
Erable, 


Second" 
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Secondly, It declares to us the immovable 
veracity of God's promiſe, For ſurely, ifany 
thing could reverſe à promiſe, and unty the 
bands of a decree, it would have been that un- 
controlled impiety which then reigned in the 
Jewiſh church, and that to ſuch a degree, that 
the temple itſelf was prophaned into a den of 
thieves, a rendezvous of higlers and drovers, 
and a place not for the ſacrificing, but for the 
ſelling of ſheep and oxen. So that God might 
well have forgot his promiſe to his people, 
when they had altered the very ſubje& of the 
promiſe, and as much as in them lay had cea- 
ſed to be his people. 

We have here finiſhed the firſt part of the 
text, and took an account of Chri/t's coming to 
bis own, and his coming thro' ſo many obſta- 
cles: may we not therefore now expect to ſee 
him find a magnificent reception, and a wel- 
come as extraordinary as his kindneſs? for 
where ſhould any one expect a welcome if not 
coming to his own? And coming alto not to 
charge, but to enrich them, not to ſhare wh: t 
they had, but to recover what they had loſt, 
and ina word, to change their temporals into 


eternals, and bring an overflowing perfor- 
mance and fruition to thoſe who have lived 


hitherto only upon promiſe and expe dation; 
X 4 but 


1 
| 
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but it fell out much otherwiſe, his own re. 
ceived him not. 

Nor indeed if we look further into the 
world ſhall we find this uſage ſo very ſtrange 
or wonderful. For kindred is not friendſhip, 
but only an opportunity of nearer converſe, 
which is the true cauſe of a natural induce. 
ment to it, It is not to have the ſame blood 
in ones veins, to have lain in the fame womb, 
or to bend the knee to the ſame father, but 
to have the ſame inclinations, the ſame affecti- 
ons, and the ſame ſoul, that makes the friend, 
Otherwiſe Jaceb may ſupplant Eſau, and 
Eſau hate and deſign the death of Jacob. 
And we conſtantly ſee the grand ſeignior's co- 
ronation purple dipt in the blood of his mur- 
thered brethren, ſacrificed to a reaſon of ſtate, 
or at leaſt to his own unreaſonable fears and 
ſuſpicions : But friends ſtrive not who hal! 
kill, but who ſhall die firſt. If then the love 
of kindred is ſo ſmall, ſurely the love of 
countrymen and neighbours can promiſe but 
little more. A prophet may without the help 
of his prophetick ſpirit foreſee that he ſhall 
have but little honour in his own country. 
Men naturally malign the greatneſs or virtue 
of a fellow citizen, or a domeſtick; they 
think the nearneſs of it upbraids and obſcures 

them: 
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them: It is a trouble to have the ſan ſtill 
ſhining in their faces, 

And therefore the Jeus in this followed 
but the common practice of men, whoſe e- 
mulation uſually preys upon the next ſuperi- 
or in the ſame family, company, or profeſſion. 
The bittereſt and the loudeſt ſcolding is for the 
moſt part amongſt thoſe of the ſame ſtreet : 
In ſhort, there is a kind of ill diſpoſition in 
moſt men, much reſembling that of dogs, 
they bark at what is high and remote from 
them, and bite what is next. 

Now in this ſecond part of the text, in 
which is repreſented the entertainment which 
Chriſt found in the world, expreſſed to us by 
theſe words, his own ͤ received him not, we 
ſhall conſider theſe three things. 

1. The grounds upon which the Jeus re- 
jected Chriſt. 

2. The unreaſonableneſs of thoſe grounds. 
And, 

3- The great arguments that they had to 
the contrary. 

As to the firſt of theſe: To reckon up all 
the pretences that the Jeus alledge for their 
not acknowledging of Chriſt, would be as 
endleſs as the tales and fooleries of their rab- 
bies, a ſort of men noted for nothing more 


than two very ill qualities, ta wit, that they 
are 
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are fill given ts invent and write lies, and 
thoſe ſuch unlikely and incredible lies, that 
none can believe them but ſuch as write them. 
But the exceptions which ſeem to carry moſt 
of reaſon and argument with them are theſe 
two. 
Firft, That Chriſt came not as a temporal 
= | | 
Secondly, That they looked upon him as an 
underminer and a deſtroyer of the law of 
Moſes. 
1. As for the firſt, It was a perſuaſion 
al which had ſunk into their very veins and mar- 
row, a perſuaſion which they built upon as 
the grand fundamental article of all their 
cteed, that their Meſiah ſhould be a tempo- 
ral prince, nor can any thing beat their poſte- 
kity out of it to this day. They fanſied no- 
thing but triumphs and trophies, and all the 
nations of the earth licking the duſt before 
them under the victorious conduct of their 
Meſſiah ; they expected ſuch an one as ſhould 
diſenſlave them from the Roman yoke, make ed, 
the ſenate ſtoop to their ſanhedrim, and the bel 
eapitol do homage to their temple. Nay, and rag 
we find the diſciples themſelves leaven'd with thr 
1 tze ſame conceit: Their minds ſtill ran upon thi 
the grandeurs of an earthly ſovereignty, upon lax 


fitting. at Chrift's right and left hand in bs Y 1; 
king dont | 
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lingdom, banqueting and making merry at his 
ible, and who ſhould have the greateſt office 
nd place under him. So carnal were the 
thoughts even of thoſe who owned Chriſt for 
the Meſiahb; but how much more of the 
reſt of the Jews, who contemn'd and hated 
him to the ſame degree ? So that while they 
were feeding themſelves with ſuch fancies and 
n Wl xpeRtations, how can we ſuppoſe that they 
f WH would receive a perſon bearing himſelf for 
the Meſiab, and yet in the poor habit and 
1 profeſſion of a mean mechanick, as alſo 
- preaching to them nothing but humility, ſelf- 
$ denial, and a contempt of thoſe glories and 
r WH t:zmporal felicities, the enjoyment of which 
they had made the very deſign of their religi- 
on ? Surely the fruſtration of their hopes, and 
the huge contrariety of theſe things to their 
beloved pre-conceived notions, could not but 
enrage them to the greateſt diſdain and rejecti- 

| on of his perſon and doctrine imaginable. 
| And accordingly it did ſo: For they ſcorn- 
ed, perſecuted, and even ſpit upon him long 
before his crucifixion : And no doubt, between. 
| rage and deriſion, a thouſand flouts were 
| thrown at him: As, what, ſhall we receive a 
| thread-bare Meſſiah, a fellow fitter to wield a 
| ſaw or an hatchet than a ſcepter ? For is noi 
this the carpenter's ſon? And have we not 
| 5 
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a fit perſon to ſtep into the throne of David, 


to redeem J/rael, and to cope with all the 
Roman power? No, it is abſurd, unreaſonable, | 


and impoſſible: And to be in bondage to the 


Romans 1s nobler than to be freed by the hand | 


of ſuch a deliverer. 
2, Their other grand exception againſt him 
Was, that he ſet himſelf againſt the law of 


Moſes, their reverence to which was ſo ſacred, | 


that they judged it the unchangeable rule of 
all human actions; and that their Meſiab at 
his coming was to impoſe the obſervation 
of it upon all natioas; and ſo to eſtabliſh it 
for ever: Nay, and they had an equal re- 
verence for all the parts of it, as well the 
judicial and ceremonial as the moral; and (be- 
ing naturally of a groſs and a thick concepti- 
on of things) perhaps a much greater, For 
ſtill we ſhall find them more zealous in H- 
thing mint, and rue, and cummin, and waſh 
ing pots, and platters (where chiefly their 
mind was) than in the prime duties of mer- 
cy and juſtice. And as for their beloved ſab- 
bath, they placed the celebration of it more 
in doing nothing, than in doing good; and 
rather in ſitting ſtill, than in reſcuing a life, 
or ſaving a ſoul: So that when Chriſt came 

to 


; 
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ſeen him in his ſhop and his cotlage amongſt 
his pitiful kindred? And can ſuch an one be 


neſs of 

Fir, 
narch, 
tions v 
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to interpret and reduce the moral law to its 
ward vigour and ſpirituality, they, whoſe 
ful was of ſo groſs a make, that it was ſcarce 
a ſpirit, preſently defied him, as a Samaritan, 
nd an impoſtor, and would by no means hear 
of ſuch ſtrange impracticable notions. But 
when from refining and correctiug their expo- 
ions and ſenſe of the moral law, he pro- 
ceded alſo to foretel and declare the approach- 
ng deſtruction of their temple; and therewith 
period to be put to all their rites and cere- 
monies, they grew impatient, and could hold 
0 longer, but ſought to kill him; and there- 
by thought that they did God good ſervice, 
and Moſes too: So wonderfully (it ſeems) 
were theſe men concerned for God's honour, 
that they had no way to ſhew it, but by re- 
king his ſon, out of deference to his ſervant. 

We have ſeen here the two great exceptions 
which ſo block'd up the minds and hearts of 
he Fewiſh nation againſt Feſus Chrift their 
rue Mefrah, that when be came to his own, 
lis own rejected and threw him off, I come 
tow in the next place, 

2. To ſhew the weakneſs and unreaſonable- 
nels of theſe exceptions, And, 

Firſt, For Chriſt's being a temporal mo- 
urch, who ſhould ſubdue and bring all na- 


ions under the Fewi/b ſcepter, I anſwer, that 
| 5 it 
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it was ſo far from neceſſary, that it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, that the Meſiab ſhould be 
ſuch an one, and that upon the account of | 
double ſuppoſition, neither of which, I conceive, 
will be denied by the Jews themſelves. 

1. The firſt is the profeſſed deſign of his 
coming, which was to be @ bleſſing to all na- 
tions : Far it is over and over declared in 
ſcripture, that in the ſeed of Abraham, that 
is, in the Meſſiah, all nations of the earth | 
| ſhould be bleſſed. But now if they mean this 
of a temporal bleſſing, as I am ſure they in- 
tend no other, then I demand how this can | 
agree with his being ſuch a prince, as accord- 
ing to their deſcription, muſt conquer all pe- 
ple, and enſlave them to the Fews, as hewer: 
of wood and drawers of water, as their vaſ- 
ſals and tributaries, and in a word, liable 
upon all occafions to be infulted over by 
the worſt condition'd people in the world? A 
worthy bleſſing indeed, and ſuch an one as I be- 
lieve few nations would deſire to be beholden 
to the feed of Abraham for. For there is no 
nation or people that can need the coming of 
a Meſſiah to bleſs them in this manner, fince 
they may bleſs themſelves ſo whenſoever 
they pleaſe, if they will but ſend meſſengers 
to. tome of their neighbours, wiſer and more 


Powerful than themfelves, and declare ther 
oftates 
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eſtates and country at their ſervice, provided 
they will but come and mate them flaves 
without calling them fo; by ſending armies 
to take poſſeſſion of their forts and gartiſons, 
to ſeize their lands, moneys, and whatſo- 
ever elſe they have; and in a word, to op- 
preſs, beggar, and ſqueeze them as dry as a 
pumice, and then trample upon them becauſe 
they can get no more out of thew : Let any 
people, I fay, as they ſhall like this, apply 
to ſome potent ver- grœum prince (whom the 
fools, his neighbours, ſhall have made ſo) 
and I dare undertake that upon a word ſpeak= = 
ing, they ſhall find him ready to be ſuch a 
Mefias to them at any time, And yet this 
vas all that the gentile world could gain by 
thoſe magnificent promiſes of the Meyſiah (as 
univerſally a bleſſing as the prophets had 
fretold be ſhould be) if the Fews qpini- 
on concerning the nature of his kingdom over 
the reſt of the world ſhould take place. But 
lace they judge ſuch a kind of government 
lo great a bleſſing to, mankind, it is pity but 
they ſhould have a large and laſting enjoy 
ment of it themſelves, and be made to, feel, 
what it is to be peeled and polled, fleeced and 
flayed, taxed and trod upon by the ſeveral 
governments they ſhould happen to fall un- 


der; and fo find the ſame uſage from other 
princas 
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princes which they had ſo liberally deſigned 
for them, under their ſuppoſed Meſiab: As 
indeed through the juſt judgment of God they 
have in a great meaſure found ever ſince the 
crucifixion of Chriſt, 

Second, The other ſuppoſition upon which 
I diſprove the Meſſal's being ſuch a temporal 
prince, is the unqueſtionable truth. of all the 
prophecies recorded of him in ſcripture ; ma- 
ny of which declare only the ſufferings, his 
humility, his low deſpiſed eſtate; and fo are 
utterly incompatible with ſuch a princely con- 
dition. Thoſe two, the firſt Pſal. xxii. the o- 
ther in J/a. Iiii. are ſufficient proofs of this, 
Tis not to be denied indeed, that ſeveral have 
attempted to make them have no reſpe at 
all to the Meſiab; but ſtill the truth has been 
ſuperior to all ſuch attempts. The Few! 
Rabbies for the moſt part underſtand them 
of the whole body of the people of T/rael: 
And * one we know amongſt our chriſtian 
- Interpreters, though it will be hard to chriſten 
his interpretation who will needs have this 
whole fifty third chap. of Iſa. to relate only to 
the prophet Feremiah, in the firſt and hiſtorical 
ſenſe of it: little certainly to the ſervice of 


— 


. * See more of this in the following diſcourſe on F/ay liv. 8. 
chriſt 
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chriſtianity; unleſs we can think the proper- 
eſt way for confirming our faith (eſpecially a- 
gainſt its mortal adverſaries the Jeros) be to 
ſtrip it of the chief ſupports which the old 
teſtament affords it. But every little fetch of 
wit and criticiſm muſt not think to bear down 
the whole ſtream of chriſtian, catholick inter- 
preters; and much leſs the apparent force and 
evidence of ſo clear a prophecy, 

And therefore'to return to the rabbies them- 
klves, the moſt learned of them after all ſuch 
fruitleſs attempts underſtand thoſe prophecies 
only of the Męeſiab: But then being fond of 
his temporal reign and greatneſs , ſome of 
them have invented the oe@oy Paguaxcy of two 
ſeveral Meſſiahs, Męſiah Ben David, and Me/- 
ſab Ben Foſeph. One whereof was to be po- 
tent and victorious, the other low, afflicted, 
and at length kill'd. A bold unheard-of fic- 
tion, and never known to the ancient Fewiiſb 
church, till the modern rabbies began to doat 
and blaſpheme at all adventures, But there 
is no ſhift ſo ſenſeleſs and groundleſs which 
an obſtinate adherence to a deſperate cauſe, 
will not drive the defenders of it to. It is 
clear therefore that all the pretences which 
the Fews have for the temporal reign and 
greatneſs of their Mefrah is ſufficiently anfwer- 
ed, and cut off by. theſe two conſiderations: 

Vol. III. Y For 
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For to argue with them further from the fpi- 
rituality of the Meſiab's kingdom, as that the 
end of it was to abſtract from all carnal, 
earthly, ſenſual enjoyments, as the certain 
hinderers of piety, and underminers of the 
ſpirit, would be but a begging of the queſti- 
on, as to the Fews, who would contend as 
politively that this was not to be the intent of 
it. And beſides the truth is, their principles 
and temper are ſo hugely eſtranged from ſuch 
conſiderations, that a man might as well read 
a lecture of muſick or aſtronomy to an ox, or 
an aſs, as go about to perſuade them that their 
Meſſiab was only to plant his kingdom in mens 
hearts, and by infuſing into them the graces of 
humility, temperance, and heavenly minded- 
neſs, to conquer their corruptions, and reign o- 
ver their carnal affections, which they had a 
great deal rather ſhould reign over them. And 
thus much for anſwer to their firſt exception. 
Secondly, I come now to ſhew the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the other, grounded upon a 
pretence, that Chriſt was a ſupplanter of the 
authority of Moſes, and an enemy to the law. 
And here for anſwer to this, I grant that 
Chriſt deſigned the abrogation of their cere- 
monial law, and yet for all this 1 affirm that 
Chriſt made good that word of his to the ut- 
moſt, That he came not to deſtroy; the lau, but 
| ; _# 
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to fulfil it. For we muſt know, that to de- 
roy a conſtitution, and fo abrogate, or meer- 
ly to put an end to it are very different, To 
dſtroy a thing, is to cauſe it to ceaſe from 
that uſe to which it is deſigned, and to which 
it ought to ſerve: but ſo did not Chriſt to the 
ceremonial .law; the deſign of which was to 
foreſignify and point at the Mefiah who was 
to come. So that the Meſſiah being come, 
and having finiſhed the work for which he 
came, the uſe of it continued no longer; for 
being only to relate to a thing future, when 
that thing was paſt, and ſo ceaſed to be future, 
the relation, ſurely, grounded upon that fu- 
turity muſt needs ceaſe alſo. In a word, if 
to fulfil a prophecy be to deſtroy it, then 
Chriſt by abrogating the ceremonial law may 
be faid alſo to have deſtroyed it. A prophecy 
fulfilled is no longer a prophecy; the very 
ſubject matter of it being hereby took away; 
ſoa type is no longer a type when the thing 
typified comes to be actually exhibited. But 
the Fes, who ſtripp'dall theſe things from any 
relation to a ſpiritual deſign, thought that their 
temple was to ſtand for ever; their circumci- 
ſion and ſabbaths to be perpetual, their ne- 
moons never to change, and the difference of 
meats, and of clean and unclean beaſt to be 
unalterable. For alas, poor ignorant wretch- 

. es! 
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es! all their religion (as they had made it) was 
only to hate hogs, and to butcher ſheep and oxen, 
A rcligion which they might very well have 
practiſed, had they ſacrificed to no other God, 
but their belly. Having thus ſhewn the un- 
reaſonableneſs of the Fews exceptions _ 
Chrilt; I come now to 

3. The third and laſt thing, which is to 
ſhew, that they had great reaſon for the con- 
trary, high arguments to induce them to re- 
ceive and embrace him for their Meſſias. It is 
not the buſineſs of an hour, nor of a day to 
draw forth all thoſe reaſons which make for 
this purpoſe, and to urge them according to 
their full latitade and dignity: and therefore 

being to ſpeak to thoſe, who need not be con- 
vinc'd of that which they believe already, I 
ſhall mention but two, one thoſe very briet- 
1. The Firſt ſhall be taken from this; That 
all the ſigns and marks of the Meſſiah did moſt 
emincntly appear in Chrift: of all which ſigns 
I ſhall fix upon one as the moſt notable, 
which is the time of his coming. It was ex- 
atly when the ſceptre, (or government) was 
departed from Judah, according to that pro- 
phecy of Jacob: and at the end of Daniels 
weeks; at which time he foretold that the 
Maſiab ſhould come. Upon a 1 | 
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of which one of their own rabbies, but fifty 
years before Chriſt, ſaid that it was impoſſible 
for the coming of the Meſiah to be deferred 
beyond fifty years: a proportion of time vaſt- 
ly different from that of above /ixteer hundred, 
and yet after this alſo, they can hear no news 
of ſuch a Aſeſſiab as they expect. The ſame 
Daniel alſo affirms, that after the coming and 
cutting off of the Meſſiah, the city and the 
temple ſhould be deſtroyed: As clear there- 
fore as it is, that the city and temple are de- 
ſtroyed, ſo clear is it, that their Meſſiah came 
before that deſtruction. From all which we 
may well inſiſt upon that charge made againſt 
them by our Saviour, Ye fools, ye can diſcern 
the face of the ſey, and of the heavens, but how 
is it that ye do not diſcern this time? A time 
as evident as if it were pointed out by a ſun- 
beam upon a dial. And therefore the mo- 
dern Jews being pinched with force of this 
argument, fly to their old ſtale evaſion, That 
the promiſe of the time of the Meſiab's co- 
ming was not ab/olute but conditional ; which 
condition failing upon the great fins of the Jews, 
the time of his coming has been accordingly: 
defer'd. But this anſwer ſignifies nothing: 
for the very-defign of the Mefjials coming, 
was to fake away ſins and be a propitiation 
for them, even according to their own rab- 
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bies words and confeſſion; and therefore it is 
ridiculous to make the Fews fins the hindran- 
ces of his coming, when he made the atone- 
ment of fins the chiet reaſon why he ſhould 
come, In a word, if the Meſiab was to 
come within ſuch a certain period of time, 
(which time is long ſince expired) and while 
the city and temple were yet ſtanding, which 
ſhortly after Chriſt's coming were demoliſh- 
ed; then either that Jeſus was the Meſiah, or 
let them ſhew ſome other about that time, to 
whom that title might better belong. 

2. A ſecond. reaſon ſhall be taken from the 
whole courſe and tenor of Chriſt's behaviour 
amongſt the Feus. Every miracle that he 
did was an act of mercy and charity, and 
deſigned to cure as well as to convince. He 
went about doing good, he converſed amongſt 
them like a walking bal/am, breathing health 
and recovery whereſoever he came. Shew 
me fo much as one miracle ever wrought 
by him to make a man lame or blind, to in- 
commode an enemy, or to revenge himſelf; 
or ſhew me any one done by him to ſerve an 
earthly intereſt. As for gain and gold he 
renounced it. Poverty was his fee, and the 
only recompence of all his cures: and had he 
not been old till he ſold himſelf, the high 


prieſts might have kept their thirty pieces of 
ſilver 
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filver for a better uſe. Nor was fame and 
honour the bait that allured him: for he de- 
ſpiſed a k:ng/hip, and regarded not their Ho- 
fanna's. He embraced a croſs, and declined 
not the ſhame. And as for pleaſure and ſoft- 
neſs of life, he was ſo far from the leaſt ap- 
proach to it, that he had not where to lay his 
bead, while the foxes of the world had very 
warm places where to lay theirs, He /ived 
as well as wwrought miracles, Miracles of au- 
ſterity, faſting, and praying, long journeys, 
and coarſe receptions ; ſo that if we compare 
his doctrine with his example, his very pre- 
cepts were diſpenſations and indulgencies, in 
compariſon of the rigours he impoſed upon 
himſelf. 
Let the Fews therefore, who ſhall except a- 
gainſt Chriſt as an impoſtor, (as they all do) 
declare what carnal or ſecular intereſt he drove 
at; and if not, what there is in the nature 
of man, that can prompt him to an endi- 
rance of all theſe hardſhips, to ſerve no tem- 
poral end or advantage whatſoever, For did 
ever any ſober perſon toil and labour, and at 
length expoſe himſelf to a cruel death, only 
to make men believe that which he neither 
did nor could believe himſelf? and ſo by dy- 
ing in, and for a lye, muſt procure himſelf 
damnation in the next world, as well as de- 
Y 4 ſtruction 
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truction in this? But if, for all this, they will 
ſtill make Chriſt a deceiver, they muſt intro- 
duce upon mankind new principles of acting, 
cancel and overturn the old acknowledged me- 
thods of nature; and, in a word, bithie af. 
firm that Chriſt was not a an, or that he 
was influenced by ends and inclinations con- 
trary to all the reſt of mankind: one of which 
muſt unavoidably follow ; but neither of them 
ought to be admitted, where ſenſe or reaſon 

is ſo much as pretended to. 
And thus I have at length finiſhed what I 
firſt propoſed to be diſcourſed of from theſe 
words, he came to his own, and his own recei- 
ved him not. In which, that men may not 
run themſelves into a dangerous miſtake, by 
thinking the Fews the only perſons concerned 
in theſe words, and conſequently that the 
guilt here charged upon them could affect 
none elſe; we muſt know, that although up- 
on the ſcore of the natural cognation between 
Chriſt and the Jews, the text calls them by 
that appropriating character his own, and ac- 
cordingly ſpeaks of his coming to them as ſuch; 
yet that all the nations of the world, who 
have had the goſpel preached unto them, are 
as really his own, as any of the race of Abra- 
ham could be, (if thoſe may be called his own 
whom he had ſo Py bought) and conſe- 
quently 
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quently that we are as capable of having 
Chriſt come to us, as the Jews themſelves were. 
And accordingly he actually has, and every 
day does come to us; not in the ſame man- 
ner, indeed, but to the ſame purpoſe; not in 
the form of @ ſervant, but with the majeſty 
of a ſaviour ; that is to ſay, he comes to us in 
his word, in his ſacraments, and in all the 
ene fits of his incarnation ; and thoſe exhibit- 
ed to us with as much reality and effect, as if 
with our very eyes we beheld the perſon of 
our benefafor. And then on the other hand, 
35 we are altogether as capable of his coming 
{0 us, as his kindred and contemporaries the 
fews themſelves were; fo are we likewiſe as 
capable of not receiving bim, as thoſe wretches 
were or could be. And therefore let no man 
fatter himſelf with reference to Chriſt, as the 
Jews, in much the like caſe, did with refer- 
ence to the old prophets; boaſting (forſooth) 
that had they lived in the days of their fathers 
they would have had no hand in the blood of 
thoſe holy meſſengers of God, Mat. xx1ii. 30. Let 
no vicious perſon, I ſay, though never ſo no- 
ted, and profeſt a chriſtian, conclude from 
hence, that had he lived when and where our 
daviour did, nothing could have induced him 
to uſe him as thoſe miſcreants had done. For 
though I know that ſuch men, (as bad as they 

are, 
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are) do with great confidence aver all this, 
and think themfelves in very good earneſt, 
while they do fo; yet as, in general, he who 
thinks he cannot decerve himſelf, does not ſuf. 
ficiently no- himfelf; fo, in this particular 
caſe, every hypocrite or wicked liver profeſſing 
chriftianity, while he thinks and fpeaks in 
this manner, is really impofing upon him- 
ſelf by a falſe perfuaſion; and would (though 
he may not know ſo much) have born the ve- 
ry ſame malignity towards our Saviour, which 
thoſe Jews are recorded to have done; and 
under the fame circumſtances would have in- 
fallibly treated him with the fame barbarity. 
For, why did the Fews themſelves uſe him fo? 
Why? becauſe the doctrines he preached to 
them were dire&ly contrary to their lufts and 
corrupt affections, and defeated their expecta- 
tions of a worldly. Meffias, who ſhould have 
anſwered their ſenſual defires with the plen- | 
ties and glories of ſuch an earthly kingdom, W 9! 
as they had wholly ſet their groſs hearts and God, 
ſouls upon. Accordingly, let us now but ſhift know 
the ſcene, and ſuppoſe Chrift in perfon preach- perſo1 
ing the ſame doctrines amongſt us, and withal tradic 


as much hated and run down for an impoſter they 
by the whole national power, civil, and eccle- 
fiaſtical, as it then fared with him amongſt I] Profit 


the Jews; and then no doubt we ſhould — % th 
a 


Hons, 
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a ſuch vicious perſons, finding themſelves 
prick'd and galled with his fevere precepts, 
gickly fall in with the ftream of publick 
rogue and authority, and as eagerly ſet for the 
taking away his life, as againſt reforming their 
own. Fo which we may further add this, 
that our Saviour himſelf. paſſes the very ſame 
eſtimate upon every ſuch wicked profeſſor of 
his goſpel, which he then did upon the Jews 
themſelves, in that his irrefragable expoſtulati- 
on with them, Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I command you? 
Luke vi. 46. implying thereby, that this was 
the greateſt hoſtility and affront, that men 
could poſſibly paſs upon him. And no doubt, 
but the Jews themſelves, who avowedly reject- 
ed Chriſt, and his doctrine, out of any almoſt 
invincible prejudice infuſed into them by their 
teachers and rulers, concerning the utter in- 
conſiſtency of both with the moſaick conſti- 
tution, were much more excuſable before 
God, than any chriſtians can be, who ac- 
knowledging the divine authority both of his 
perſon, and his gs/pe/, do yet reverſe and con- 
tradict that in their lives and actions, which 
they avow in their creeds and ſolemn declara- 
trons, For he who prefers a baſe pleaſure or 
profit before Chriſt, its in his face, as much 
as the eus did: and he who debauches his 

immortal 


4 
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immortal ſoul, and proſtitutes it to the vile 
and low ſervices of luſt and ſenſuality, cruci- 
ies his Saviour afreſh, and puts him 70 as ohen 
a ſhame as ever Pontius Pilate, the high prieſt, 
or thoſe mercenary tools, the very ſoldiers 
themſelves' did. They do not indeed pierce 
his fide, but (what is worſe) they ſtrike a dag- 
ger into his heart, 
And now, if the paſſing of all theſe indig- 
nities upon one, who came into the world, 
only to /ave it (and to redeem. thoſe very per- 
ſons who uſed him ſo) is not able to work 
upon our ingenuity, ſhould not the conſequen- 


ces of it at leaſt work upon our fears, and | 


make us conſider, whether, as we affect to ji 
like the Jeus, it may not be our doom to /if- 
fer like the Fews too? To which purpoſe, let 
us but repreſent to our ſelves the woful eſtate 
of Jeruſalem bleeding under the rage and ra- 
pine of the Roman armies; together with that 
face of horror 2nd confuſion, which then fat 
upon that wretched-people, when the caſting 
off their Meſſias had turned their advocate into 
their ;udge, their ſaviour into their enemy; and 
by a long refuſal of his mercy, made them 
ripe for the utmoſt executions of his ju/tice. 
After which proceeding of the divine venge- 
ance againſt ſuch ſinners, ſhould it not (one 
would think) be both the intereſt and iH, 
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i the ſtouteſt and moſt daring ſinners in the 
rorld, forthwith to make peace with their 
Redeemer upon his own terms? And, (as hard 
aleſſon as it ſeems) to take his yoke upon their 
wcks, rather than with the Jeus to draw his 
od upon their heads; eſpecially ſince one of 
he two muſt and will aſſuredly be their caſe: 
for the methods of grace are fixed, and the mea- 
{ures ſtated: and as little allowance of mercy 
will be made to ſuch chriſtians as reject Chriſt 
n his /aws, as to thoſe very Jes who nailed 
tim to the croſs, 

In fine, Chriſt comes to us, in his ordinan- 
ces, with /zfe in one hand, and death in the 
cher. To ſuch, as receive him not, he brings 
the abiding wrath of God, a preſent curſe, and 
future damnation: But r as many as ſhall 
rcerve him (according to the expreſſion im- 
nediately after the text) he gives power to be- 
ume the ſons of God. That is, in other words, 
to be as happy, both in this world, and the 
next, as infinite goodneſs acting by infinite 
v/dom can make them. 


To him therefore, who alone can do fach 
great things for thoſe who ſerve him, be 
rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all 
praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion , 
both now and for evermore. Amen, 
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Haiah liii. 8. latter part. 
Hor the tranſgreſſiun of my people 


was he ſtricken. 


HIS great and eloquent prophet the e- 
12 of the Tc church (as with- 
out any impropriety he may be called) from 
v. 13. of the foregoing chapter to the end of 
this, ſeems wrapt up with the contemplation 
of a great perſon under ſtrange and unuſual 
afflictions, whoſe character, with all the 
heights of rhetorick which the genius of grief 
and prophecy together could raiſe him to, he 
here ſets himſelf with full purpoſe to deſcribe. 
In all which deſcription there is no one paſſage 
Vor. III. 2 which 
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vhich does not ſpeak ſomething extraordina- 
ry and ſupernatural of the perſon deſcribed, 
and withal repreſent the deſcriber of it in the 
higheſt degree of ecſtaſy and rapture ; fo that 
nothing could tranſcend the height of the c! 
preſſion but the ſublimity of its ſubjeF. For te 


ſtill it faſtens upon him the marks and to- m 
kens of ſomething more than a man, indeed I ar 
more than a creature, aſcribing actions to him je 
which ſurmount any created power, and ſo viſi- je 
bly, upon all principles of reaſon, above the WI 4» 
ſtrength and reach of the ſtrongeſt arm of WM of 
fleſh, that if the perſon here ſpoken of be but WI ft: 
a man, I am ſure it requires the wit of more vi 


than a man to make ſenſe of the prophecy. in 
Who that great perſon therefore was, here ſo | 
magnificently fet forth by the prophet, is the 


N 
-+ 
= ad 


thing now to be enquired into. In which ch 
enquiry we ſhall find ſeveral opinions, and m 
every one of them pretending to give the right W tb 
interpretation of the place, I ſhall reduce them W A 
all to theſe two, . N as 

Firſt, The opinion of the ancient. b) 

Secondly, The opinion of ſome later inter- pt 
preters. . gi 

Firſt, As for the ancient interpreters, I fo 
may boldly and truly fay, that it was the ge- er 


neral ſenſe of all the old eto Rabbies, that W 
the — intended 1 in this propliecy was the 
| Mejjzas 
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Meſfias. Take the affirmation of Rabbi Al. 
ſebech in his comment upon this prophecy, 
Rabbi ni noſtri beatæ memoriæ uno ore ſtatuunt 
juxta receptam traditionem hic de rege Meſjid 
ſermonem eſſe. And tho' their opinion of the 
temporal greatneſs of the Meſſas might (if a- 
ny thing) tempt them to draw this prophecy 
another way, (ſince it declares the low, ab- 
jeR, . and oppreſſed condition of the perſon 
here treated of) yet to ſhew that a /a#Fering 
Meſias was no ſuch paradox in the divinity 
of the ancient Jew:ſh Rabbies, it was a con- 
ſtant received ſpeech among them, that di- 
viding all the afflictions of the people of God 
into three parts, cne third was to fall upon 
the Meſſias. | 
And as for the doctors and fathers of the 
chriſtian church, they do all with one unani- 
mous breath declare this to be a prophecy of 
the Meſſias, and this Meſſias to be Jeſus Chriſt, 
And ſo full are they to this purpole, that E/ai- 
as upon the account of this prophecy 1s ityled 
by ſome of them evangeliſta, and Paulus pro- 
pheticus. Nor was ever the leaſt intimation 
given of any other ſenſe of it, till a little be- 
fore this laſt century, a new Chriſtianity has 
endeavoured to get footing in the Chri/tran 


world. 


Second, The other opinion is of the /ater 
£3 inter- 
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interpreters, amongſt which I account the a 8 
Jewiſh, that is, ſuch as have wrote after a c| 
thouſand years ſince Chriſt's time, whoſe o- fy 
pinion in this matter will be found to have | if 
this eminent property of fal/ity, that it is very i h; 
various. Por having departed from the old MI Pe 
received interpretation, they are no ways a- WI * 
greed what they ſhall ſubſtitute in the room WM * 


of it. Some will have the ſubject of this tb 
prophecy to have been the people of Iael. th 
Some indefinitely any juſt or righteous per- 
on. Some affirm it to have been Joſah; and WM © 
one among the reſt will needs have the per- 
ſon here ſpoken of to have been the prophet Þ 


Jeremy. The authors of each of which opi- Sr 
nions give us ſuch inſipid ſtories upon this WM Y 
chapter, as are fitter to be uſhered in with | 2 

e 


the grave and ſolemn preface of (once upon a 


time) than to be accounted interpretations of ba 
the word of God, . =_— 
He who contends for the prophet Jeremy, Se. 
is one Rabbi Saadias Haggaon, and he ſtands 75 
alone, not being countenanced by any of his - 
FZewiſh brethren, till one in the Chriſtian church 
thought fit to be his ſecond, and out of his 
zeal (for ſooth) to the chriſtian faith, to wrelt - 
one of the ſtrongeſt arguments out of the hands 15 
of the chriſtian church, which it has fought 2 


with againſt Fudaiſm ever fince it was a 
v5 (2 church. ” 
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church. And thus much I ſhall with con- 
fidence (becauſe with evidence) affirm, that 
if ſuch prophecies may be proved to have 
bad ther firſt and literal completion in the 
perſon of any beſides Teſus of Nazareth, all 
arguments proving them to belong to him 
at a ſecond hand, and by accommodation (as 
the word 1s) are but vain and precarious to 
the Jets, who will, and indeed upon his 
hypotheſis may reject them, as eaſily as we 
can alledge them, and then convince him who 
can. 

But how can this prophecy be made to a- 
gree to Jeremy? With what truth or proprie- 
ty could he be ſaid to have been exalted and 
extolled, and to have been very high, to have 
been firicken for our tranſgreſſions, and to have 
had the iniquity of us all laid upon him? How 
could it be ſaid of him, who ſhall declare his 
generation? And that he ſhould ſee his ſeed 
and prolong his days? And alſo that he ſhould 
divide the ſpoil with the mighty? with the 
like expreſſions. 

Why yes, ſays our expoſitor, he was ex- 
alted and very high, becauſe the Cha/deans 
had him in admiration, which yet is more 
than we read of, and thanks to a good inven- 
tion for it: tho' it muſt be confeſſed, that up- 


on his being drawn out of the dungeon he was 
2 3 1 
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ſomething higher and more exalted than he 
was before. In the next place he was ftricken 
fer tranſgreſſion, and bad our iniguities laid 
upon him, becauſe by the fin and injurious 
dealing of the Jews he was cruelly and un- 
worthily uſed, as indeed all or moſt of the 
prophets were both before and after him, And 
then for that ſaying, Who ſhall declare his ge- 
neration? The meaning of that we are told 
is, who ſhall reckon his years? for he ſhall 
live to be very aged: tho' yet we know no 
more of his age, but that he propheſied a- 
about 7orty years; whereas ſome others have 
propheſied much longer, and particularly Ho- 
ſea, who propheſied about forrr/core. As for 
the other expreſſion of /eezus bis ſeed, and 
prolonging his days, that we arc taught muſt 
fignify, that he ſhould fee many of his con- 
verts in Egypt, where he ſhould live for a long 
time. Tho' yet we read not of any one of 
thoſe coriverts, nor of any ſuch prolonging his 
days there, but that it is a conſtant tradition 
of antiquity that he died an untimely diſaſtrous 
death, being knock'd on the head in Ægypt 
by his wicked countrymen with a fuller's club. 
And in the laſt place, for his dividing the 
Jpoil with the mightv, that we are informed 
was fulfilled in this, that Nebuzaradan cap- 
tain of the Cha/dean hoſt (as we find it in Je- 

remy 
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remy xl. 5.) gave him a reward and ſome vic- 
tuals (that is to ſay, a ſmall ſupply or modi- 
cum of meat and money for his preſent ſup- 
port) and /o ſent him away. A worthy glo- 
rious dividing the ſpoil indeed, and much af- 
ter the ſame rate that the poor may be ſaid 


to divide the oil, when they take their ſhares 


of what 1s given them at rich mens doors. 

So then we have here an interpretation, but 
as for the ſenſe of it, that, for ought I ſee, 
muſt ſhift for itſelf, But whether thus to drag 
and hale words both from ſenſe and context, 
and then to ſqueeze whatſoever meaning we 
pleaſe out of them, be not (as I may ſpeak 
with ſome change of the prophet's phraſc) 
to draw lies with cords of blaſphemy, and 
nonſenſe as it were with a cart-rope, let any 
ſober and impartial hearer or reader be judge. 
For whatſoever. titles the itch of novelty and 
focintaniſm has thought fit to dignify ſuch 
immortal, incomparable, incomprehenſible in- 
terpreters with, yet if theſe interpretations 
ought to take place, the ſaid prophecies 
(which all before * Grotius and the aforeſaid 


— 


* Having had the opportunity and happineſs of a frequent 
converſe with Dr. Pocock (the late Hebrew and Arabick profeſſor 


to the univerſity of Oxon, and the greateſt maſter certainly of the 


eaſtern languages, and learning, which this or any other age or 
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 Rabby Saadias unanimouſly fixed, in the firſt 
ſenſe of them, upon the ſole perſon of the 
Meſiab) might have been actually fulfilled, 
and conſequently the veracity of God in the 
faid prophecies ſtrictly accounted for, tho 
Jeſus of Nazareth had never been born. 
Which being ſo, would any one have thought 
that the author of the book de veritate reli. 
gionis chriſliane, & de ſatisfactione Chr:iflt, 
could be alſo the author of ſuch interpretations 
as theſe? No age certainly ever produced a 
mightier man in all ſorts of learning than 


— 
— — 


nation has bred) I aſked him (more than once, as I had occaſion) 
what he thought of Grotius's expoſition of T/aiah liii. and his ap- 
plication of that prophecy, in the firſt ſenſe and deſign of it to the 
perſon of the prophet Jeremy? To which, /miling and ſpaking his 
heed, he anſwered, Why, what elſe can be thought or ſaid of it, 
but that in this the iter over-ruled the annotator, and the man 
had a mind to indulge his fancy? This account gave that great man 
of it, tho' he was as great in modz/fy as he was in /carning (greater 
than which none could be) and withal had a particular reſpect for 
Grotius, as having been perſonally acquainted with him. But 
the truth is, the matter lay deeper than fo, for there was a certain 
party of men whom Grotius had unhappily engaged himſelf with, 
who were extremely diſguſted at the book de /atisfa#ione Chriſti, 
written by him againſt docinus, and therefore he was to pacify (or 
rather ſatis) theſe men by turning his pen another way in his 
aunotations, which alſo was the true reaſon that he never an{wer- 
ed Crellius; a ſhrewd argument, no doubt, to ſuch as ſhall well 
conſider theſe matters, that thoſe in the Low-Countries, who at 
that time went by the name of Remonſtrants and Arminians, were 
indeed a great deal more, | | 


Grotius 
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Grotius, nor more happily furniſhed with 
ll ſorts of arms, both fene and defenſive, 
or the vindication of the chriſtian faith, had 
ge not in his annotations too frequently turn» 
d the edge of them the wrong way. | 

Well therefore, taking it for manifeſt, and 
that upon all the grounds of rational and un- 
forced interpretation, that the perſon here 
ſpoken of was the Meſſias, and that this 
Meſſias could be no other than Feſus of Na- 
zareth, the great Mediator of the ſecond co- 
venant, very God, and very man, in whom 
every tittle of this prophecy is moſt exactly 
verified, and to whom it does moſt peculiarly 
and incommunicably agree: we ſhall proceed 
now to take an account of the ſeveral parts 
of the text, in which we have theſe three 
things conſiderable, 

Firſt, The ſuffering itſelf, he was ftricken, 

gecondly, The nature of the ſuffering which 
was penal, and "Wa; be was ſtricken for 
tranſgreſſuon : + 

Thirdly, The —_ and cauſe of this ſuf- 
tering, which was God's propriety in, and re- 
lation to the perſon for whom Chriſt was 
ſtricken, implied in this word, y people: for 
the tranſgreſſion if my people was he ſtricken. 

Of each of which in their order: and, 

Fir/?, For the ſuffering it ſelf: he. was 

ftricken, 
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firicken. The very word imports violence | 
and invaſion from without, It was not a ſuf. | 
fering upon the ſtock of the mere internal 
weakneſſes of nature, which carries the ſeg; | 


and cauſes of its diſſolution in its own bowels 
and ſo by degrees withers and decays, and 5 


length dies, like a lamp that for want of oil! 
can burn no longer, but like a torch in its! 
full flame beat and ruffled, and at length | 
blown out by the breath of a north wind; ſo 
was Chriſt dealt with in the very prime and a 
vigour of his years, being by main force torn | 

and ftricken out of the world. Blows did the | 
work of time, and /frzpes and ſpears were in- f 
ſtead of age to put a period to his afflicted : 
life. Now, the greatneſs of this ſuffering will | 


be made out to us upon theſe three accounts. 
Firſt, Upon the account of the /atitude and | 


extent of it. 


Secondly, Of the intenſeneſs and ſharpnel: | 


of it: and, | 


Thirdly, Of the perſon inflicting it. 


Firft, As fer the latitude or extent of it. | 
The blow reach'd every part of his humanity, | 


carrying the grief all over, till by an univer- 
fal diffuſion of itſelf it entred, according to 


the pſalmiſt's expreſſion, /ike water into hrs | 


bowels, or like oil into his bones, It ſpread it- 


elf into every part of his body, as if it had 
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deen another ſoul. Nothing was free from 
affering that could ſuffer, Suffering ſeem- 
d to be his portion, his inheritance, nay, 
his very property. Even the religion that 
he came to propagate and eſtabliſh was a 
(uffering religion, and by the ſevereſt me- 
thod of eſtabliſhment he gave the firſt and 
greateſt inſtance of it in himſelf. He who 
would recount every part of Chriſt that ſuf- 
fered muſt read a lecture of anatomy. From 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot 
there was nothing but the traces of pain and 
ſuffering: they made long furrows upon his 
lack (fays the Pſalmiſt) they did, as it were, 
tear and plow up his innocent body, In his 
perſon we might have ſeen grief in its height 
and ſupremacy, grief triumphant, croum d, 
and array'd in purple, grief reigning and do- 
ing the utmoſt that it was able. It is a ſub- 
ect too well known, and too frequently diſ- 
courſed of, to make deſcriptions of the thorns, 
the /pears, and the nails, that acted their ſe- 
veral parts in this tragedy, and that fo, that the 
very narrative of our Saviour's Paſſion cannot 
but beget another in every pious hearer of it. 
But when we have ſaid the utmoſt of his bo- 
dily ſufferings, we {till know that nature has 
provided a ſupport able to make and ſtand up 
againſt all theſe: for the ſtrength and firmneſs 
| of 
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of a reſolved mind will bear a man above i 


infirmity, as the breath bears up the body from 
ſinking: but when the ſupporter itſelf fails, 


when the primum vivens and the ultimum mo- 


riens has had a mortal blow, and the iron en. 
ters into the very ſoul, the baffled nature muſt 
ſurrender and quit the combat, unleſs /econded | 
and held up by ſomething greater and mighti- 
er than itſelf. And this was our Saviour's | 
condition. There was a ſword which reach'd 
his very pirit, and pierced his ſoul, till it 
bled thro' his body, for they were the ſtruggles | 
and agonies of the inward man, the labours } 
and ſtrivings of his reſtleſs thoughts which caſt | 
his body into that prodigious ſweat. For tho! | 
it was the fieſh that feared, it was the ſpirit | 
that took the pains. It was that which was 
then reading the wine-preſs of God's wrath a- 
lone, tiil it made him red in his apparel, and | 
dyed all his garments with Flood. What | 
thought can reach, or tongue expreſs, what | 
our Saviour then felt within his own breaſt! } 
The image of all the fins of the world, for | 


which he was to ſuffer, then appeared clear 
and lively, and expreſs to his mind, All the 
vile and horrid circumſtances of them ſtood 
(as it were) particularly ranged before his 
eyes in all their diſmal colours, He /aw how 


much the honour of the great God was abu- 
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ed by them, and how many millions of poor 
buls they muſt inevitably have caſt under the 
refſures of a wrath infinite and intolerable, 
hould he not have turned the blow upon 
\\mſelf. The horror of which then filled and 
amazed his vaſt apprehenſive ſoul, and thoſe 
pprehenſions could not but affect his tender 
heart, then brim-ful of the higheſt zeal for 
God's glory, and the moſt relenting compaſſi- 
on for the ſouls of men, till it fermented and 
boiled over with tranſport and agony, and e- 
ren forced its way thro” all his body in thoſe 
ſtrange ebullitions of blood, not to be paral- 
eld by the ſufferings of any perſon recorded 
n any hiſtory whatſoever. It was this which 
drew thoſe doleful words from him, my /oul 
is exceeding ſorrowful, &c. u t5w 1 U- 
ur. It was ſurrounded, and (as it were) 
beſieged with an army of ſorrows. And be- 
leve it, His ſoul was too big, and of too ſtrong 
a make to bend under an ordinary forrow. It 
was not any of thoſe little things which makes 
us put the finger in the eye, as loſs of eſtate, 
friends, preferment, intereſt, ' and the like, 
things too mean to raiſe a tumult in the breaſt 
of a reſolved Stoick, and much leſs in his, who 
both placed and preached happineſs, not only 
in the want, but in the very defiance of 
them, 


And 
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And now after this his agony in the oar- | 
den, I need not much inſiſt upon the awoung; þ 
given his reputation by the ſword of a blaſ- 
pheming tongue, the ſharpeſt of all others, 
and which, like a poiſoned dagger, hurting 
both with edge and venom too, at the ſame | 
time both makes a wound and prevents its | 
cure. Even a guilty perſon feels the ſting of | 
a malicious report, and if ſo, much more muſt } 
one who is innocent, and yet infinitely more | 
muſt he, who was not only innocent, but in- 
nocence itſef. Reputation is tender, and for | 
it to be blown upon is to be tainted; like a | 
glaſs, the clearer and finer it is, the more it WM he; 
ſuffers by the leaſt breath, And therefore for ¶ ty; | 
him, who came to deſtroy the kingdom of and! 
Satan, to be traduced as a partner with and an that 
agent for Beelgebub: for him, whoſe greateſt ¶ ing c 
repaſts were prayer and abſtinence, and the 


moſt rigid ſeverities upon himſelf, to be taxed 
as a wine-bibber, and good fellow: for him WM tbe / 
who came into the world, both in life and WW body 
death to bear witneſs to the truth, to ſuffer as both. 
an impoſtor, and a deceiver; what could be Sec 
more grievous and afflicting to a great 9% WE great! 
cence, joined with as great an apprehenſion / if, \ 
However, his church gains this great ad- ve ar 
vantage of comfort by it, that the worſt of en hit 
by the ſu 


ſufferings comes ſanctifſied to our hands. 
| : 5 the 
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the perſon of our grand example, who was 
reviled and ſlandered, and toſſed upon the 
tongues of men before us. A greater martyr- 
dom queſtionleſs than to be caſt, as the primi- 
tive chriſtians were, to the mouths of lions, 
which are tender and merciful compared to 
the mouths of men ; whether we look upon 
that bitter ſpirit which acted in thoſe Jews, 
or in ſome chriſtians now a- days worſe than 
fews: Men, who ſcem to have out-done all 
before them 1n the arts of a more refined ma- 
lice, and improved calumny. Qualities late- 
ly ſprung up out of the ſtock of a ſpreading 
atheiſm, and domineering, reigning ſenſuali- 
ty; fins now made national and authentick, 
and ſo much both ;udgment and mercy-proof, 
that it is well if we can be cared without be- 


ing cut off. But to return tothe buſineſs before 
us. We have now ſeen the firſt thing ſetting 


forth the greatneſs of this ſuffering; to wit, 
the latitude and extent of it ; as that it ſeized 
body and ſoul, and every part and faculty of 
both. of 

Secondly, The next thing declaring its 
greatneſs was the intenſeneſs and ſharpneſs of 
it, We have ſeen already how far it went, 
we are now to conſider how deep. It fell not 
on him like a dew or miſt, which only wets 
the ſurface of the ground, but like a pouring, 
ſoaking 
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ſoaking rain which deſcends into the very 


bowels of it. There was pain enough in eve- 


ry ſingle part to have been ſpread in leſſer 
proportions over the whole man, Chriſt ſuf- 
fered only tbe exquiſiteneſs and heights of 
pain, without any of thoſe mitigations which 


God is pleaſed to temper and allay it with as 
it befalls other men; like a man who drinks 


only the ſpirits of a liquor ſeparated and ex- 


trated from the dull, unactive body of the | 
liquor itſelf. All the force and activity, the | 


ſtings and fierceneſs of that troubleſome thing 


were (as it were) drain'd diſtill'd, and abridg'd } 
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into that cup which Chriſt drank of. There 


was ſomething ſharper than vinegar, and bit- | 
terer than gall, which that draught was pre- 
pared and made up with, We cannot in- | 
deed ſay, that the ſufferings of Chriſt were 

long in duration, for to be violent and laſting | 
too, is above the methods or meaſures of na- | 
ture. But he who lived at that rate, that he | 


might be ſaid to live an age every hour, was 
able to ſuffer ſo too; and to comprize the 
greateſt torment in the ſhorteſt ſpace ; which 
yet by their ſhortneſs loſt ' nothing of their 
force and keeneſs ; as a penknife is as ſharp 
as a ſpear, though not ſo /ong. That which 
promotes and adds to the impreſſions of pain, 
is the delicate and exact craſis and conſtitution 


” 


of 
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of the part, or faculty aggrieved. And there 
is no doubt but the very fabrick and com- 
plection of our Saviour's body was a maſter- 
piece of nature, a thing abſolutely and exact- 
ly framed, and of that fineneſs as to have the 
quickeſt and moſt ſenſible touches of every 
object; and withal to have theſe advanced by 
the communion of his admirably made body, 
with his high and vigorous intellectuals. All 
which made him drink in pain more deeply, 
feel every laſh, every wound with ſo much a 
cloſer, and a more affecting ſenſe, For it is 
not to be doubted but a dull fellow can endure 
the paroxyſms of a fever, or the torments of 
the gout or ſtone, much better than a man of 
2 quick mind and an exalted fancy : becauſe 
in one pain beats upon a rock or an anvil, in 
the other it prints itſelf upon wax. One is 
even born with a kind of lethargy and ſtupe- 
faction into the world, armed with an iron 
body and a leaden ſoul againſt all the appre- 
henſions of ordinary ſorrow ; ſo that there is 
need of ſome pain to awaken ſuch an one, and 
to convince him that he is alive; but our Sa- 
viour, who had an underſtanding too quick 
to let any thing that was intelligible eſcape 
it, took in the dolorous afflicting object in its 
full dimenſions. He ſaw the utmoſt evil of 
eyery one of thoſe ſtrokes, which the guilt of 
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ly they muſt needs have been inconceiveably 
afflicting, in the actual endurance, which 
were ſo dreadful in their very approach that 
the horror of them put the man of God's right 
hand, the man made ſtrong for that very pur- 
poſe, to ſtart back, and decline the blow, 
could the avoidance of it have ſtood with the 
decrees of heaven. 


our ſins inflifted on him; and what his eye | 


ſaw, his heart proportionably felt: For ſure- 


a 
4 
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Father, if it be poſſible, | 


let this cup paſs from me: Which yet was f 


not the voice of cowardiſe, but of human 


nature; nature, which by its firſt and moſt | 
eſſential principle would have ſaved 2t/elf, | 
might it have conſiſted with he Javing of the | 


aworld. 


greatneſs of this ſuffering, 1s the cauſe and 
author of it, which was God himſelf. 
meaſure of every paſſion is the operation of 
the agent, And then, we know what omni- 
potence can do; omnipotence employed or ra- 
ther 7nflamed by juſtice; in whoſe quarrel it 
was then engaged, We muſt not meaſure the 
divine ſtrokes by the proportion of thoſe blows, 
which are inflicted by the greateſt and molt 
exaſperated mortal; the condition of whole 
nature ſets bounds to his power, when it can- 
not to his rage: So that, in the utmoſt exe- 

cutions 


Thirdly, The third thing ſetting forth the 


The 
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cutions of it he acts but like a wap; very 
angrily indeed, but very weakly. Every blow 
inflicted by the fierceſt tyrant can reach no 
farther than the body ; and the body is but 
the dwelling place, not any part of the foul ; 
and conſequently can no more communicate 
its ruins to that, than a man can be ſaid to be 
wounded in his perſon, becauſe a wall of his 
houſe was broken down. Upon which account 
there have been ſome, whoſe ſouls have been 
ſo fortified with philoſophy, and great princi - 
ples as to enable them to laugh in Phala- 
riss bull; to ſing upon the rack; and to deſ- 
piſe the flames. For ſtill, when God tor- 
ments us by the inſtrumental mediation of 
the creature, his anger can fall upon us in no 
greater proportions than what can paſs through 
the narrow capacities of a created being, For 
be the fountain never ſo full, yet if it com- 
municates itfelf by a little pipe, the ſtream 
can be but ſmall and inconſiderable, and equal 
to the meaſures of the conveyance. God can 
no more give his power, than his glory to anc- 
ther; there is no mortal arm can draw his 
bow : God cannot thunder or lighten by 
proxy. He alone is the father of ſpirits, and 
none can reach the conſcience, but he who 
made it: And therefore being to diſcharge 
the utmoſt of his vindictive juſtice upon the 
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fins of mankind then charged upon our faviour, 
he took the ſword into his own hand, entred | 
the liſts, and dealt with him immediately by | 
himſelf. And then we find the difference of 
our Saviour's ſuffering by the difference of his | 
behaviour. While he was buffeted, fcourged, 
and nailed to the croſs, we hear nothing from 
him, but /ike a lamb before the ſhearers be 
was dumb: Not becauſe he could not, but be- 
cauſe he /corned to roar under the impreſſions | 
of a finite anger. But when God reached 
forth his hand, and darted his immediate re- 
bukes into his very ſoul and ſpirit, (as he did 
while he was hanging upon the croſs) then 
he cries out, my God, my God, why haſt thou 
forſaken me ! Silence upon ſuch a loſs would | 
have been but ſtupidity, and patience an ab- 
ſardity; for when God withdrew his preſence 
from him, that darkneſs, which then covered 
the face of the whole earth, was but a faint 
emblem of that blacker cloud of deſpair 
which had overcaſt his ſoul. It is not poſſi- 
ble for us to conceive the utmoſt weight of 
thoſe heavy ſtrokes inflicted by the Almighty 
himſelf upon our Saviour. All the repreſen- 
tations and little draughts of them made by 
words and fancy are vaſtly ſhort of the keen 
| impreſſions of ſenſe. But yet that which 


gives us the neareſt reſemblance of them, 
; 45 ſurely, 
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furely, is the torment of a guz/ty mind under 
a ſtate of deſertion; when God. ſhall turn 
the warm. of conſcience into a ſcorpion, and 
{mite it with the ſecret inviſible ſtings of his 
wrath, ſuch as ſhall feſter and rage inwardly, 
gnaw and rake the very entrails of the ſoul. 
The burden and anguiſh of this has been 
ſometimes ſo infupportable, that ſome have 
profeſſed themſelves to envy the condition of 
Judas and the damned ſpirits, as thinking 
the endurance, of thoſe flames, more tolerable 
than the expectation, and accordingly have 
done violence to their own lives, and ſo fled 
to Hell as to a ſanctuary, and choſe damnati- 
on as a releaſe. Far were ſuch perſons (God 
knows) from bettering their condition by com- 
pleating that which they could not bear in 
the very beginnings and foretaſtes of it, yet 
however it demonſtrates to us the unſpeaka- 
ble wretchedneſs of a guilty foul, labouring 
under the hand of God. And by the way, 
let the boldeſt, the hardeſt, and the ſecureſt 
ſinner know that God is able, without ever 
touching him either in his eſtate, his health, 
his reputation, or any other outward enjoy- 
ment dear to him, but merely by letting a 
tew drops of his wrath fall upon his guilty 
conſcience, ſo to ſcald and gall him with the 
lively ſenſe of fin, that he ſhall live a conti- 
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nual terror to himſelf, carry about him an 
Hell in his own breaſt, which ſhall echo to 
him ſuch peals of vengeance every hour, that 
all the wine and muſick, all the honours and 
greatneſs of the world ſhall not be able to | 
miniſter the leaſt eaſe to his heart-ſick and ; 
deſponding ſoul. Now in theſe torments of | 
a guilty conſcience we have ſome little image | 
of the pains then ſuffered by our Saviour, 
the greatneſs of both being founded upon the 
ſame reaſon ; namely, that God is the ſole and | 
immediate inflicter of ſuch ſtrokes: And then 
ſurely the ſuffering muſt needs be grievous, | 
when infinite juſtice paſſes ſentence, and infi- | 
nite power does execution. ; 

And thus I have finiſhed the firſt general | 
thing propoſed from the text, which was the | 
ſuffering itſelf, expreſſed in theſe words, he | 
was ſtricken, and that by conſidering the Ja- 
titude, the intenſeneſs, and alſo the cauſe of 
it: All of them ſo many arguments to de- 
monſtrate to us its zparallel'd greatneſs. 

2, The ſecond general thing propoſed was 
the nature and quality of this ſuffering ; name- 
ly, that it was pena! and expiatory, be was 
ftricken for tranſgreſſion. And to prove that 
it was penal, there needs no other argument 
to any clear, unbiaſſed underſtanding than the 
natural, genuine and unconſtrained uſe of the 

word: 
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word: for what other ſenſe can there be of 
a man's being ſtricken or ſuffering for ſin, but 
his being puniſhed for fin? and that I am ſure 
is ſpoke ſo plain and loud by the univerſal 
voice of the whole book of God, that ſcripture 
muſt be crucified as well as Chriſt, to give a- 
ny other tolerable ſenſe of it, But ſince hereſy 
has made ſuch bold invaſions upon thoſe ſa- 
cred writings, we will conſider both thoſe 
ſenſes which theſe words are aſſerted to be 
capable of. 

1. Firſt of all then, ſome aflert, that zo be 
ftricken for tranſgreſſion imports not here a pu- 
niſhment for ſins paſt, but a prevention or ta- 
king away of fin for the future. So that Chriſt 
is faid fo be ſtricken, to ſuffer and to die for 
fin, becauſe by all this he confirmed to us 
An excellent and holy doctrine, the belief of 
which has in it a natural aptneſs to draw men 
off from their ſins. In a word, becauſe chri- 
ſtianity tends to make men holy and ceaſe from 
fin, and becauſe Chriſt by his blood ſealed 
the truth of chriſtianity, therefore is he ſaid 
to die for fin; a ſtrange and remote deduction, 
and ſuch an one as the common rules and ute 
of ſpeaking would never have ſuggeſted. But 
then beſides, becauſe it is eaſy to come upon 
the authors of this perverſe interpretation, by 
demanding of them what fitneſs there could be 
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in Chriſt's death to confirm his doctrine? and 
what reaſon the world could have to believe 
chriſtianity true, becauſe the author of it, a 
pious, innocent, excellent perſon was baſely 
and cruelly put to death? therefore they fur. 
ther ſay, that this effect of its confirmation 
is really and indeed to be aſcribed to his ſubs Rl 
ſequent reſurrection, though only his death be 
ſtill mentioned; that being the moſt difficult 
and heroick paſſage of all, that he either did | 
or ſuffered for our ſakes, and conſequently | 
the greateſt inſtance of his patience, and per- 
ſuaſion of the truth of that doctrine, for which 
he ſuffered, But by their favour, if Chriſt | 
is ſaid no otherwiſe to die for fin, than be- 
cauſe he delivered a doctrine, the deſign of 
which was to draw men off from fin, and | 
4 which was confirmed to be true only by his | 
reſurrection; how comes it to paſs that this | 
effect is ſtill joyned with his death, but ne- 
ver with his reſurrection? it being ſaid over | 
and over, that he died for fin, ſuffered and bled | 
for ſin, but never that he roſe again for fin, | 
It is, indeed, ſaid once that he roſe again for 
our juſtification; but in the very foregoing | 
words it is faid, that he was delivered to death 
for our offences : which ſhews that thoſe words 
for our offences, and for our juſtification, have 
there a very different ſenſe, and bear a diffe- fin 
rent 
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rent relation to the words with which they are 
joined, in that, as well as in the other ſcriptures. 
But this whole invention is ſo forced and far 
fetched, and ſo much out of the road of 
common reaſon, that it is impoffible it ſhould 
gain, but by the ſtrengths and prepoſſeſſions 
of prejudice; and where prejudice ſtands for 
judgment, for ought I ſee, it is as vain to urge 
arguments as to quote ſcriptures. 

2. The other ſenſe of theſe words, and which 
alone the catholick church receives for true, 
is, that Chriſt's being ſtricken for ſin, ſignifies 
his being puniſhed for ſin. The word (for) in 
this caſe denoting the antecedent meritorious 
cauſe of his ſuffering, and not the final, as the 
ſchool of Socinus does afſert; and conſequently, 
muſt directly relate to the removal of the guilt 
of ſin, and not the power, as it is alſo affirm- 
ed by the ſame perſons. Now that Chriſt's 


ſuffering and being ſtricken for tranſgreſſion 


- Imports that ſuffering to have been penal and 


expiatory, as it might with the higheſt evi- 
dence be demonſtrated from ſeveral ſcriptures: 
ſo at this time I ſhall confine myſelf within 
the limits of the chapter, from whence I took 
my text: and here I ſhall found the proof of 
it upon theſe two expreſſions, 

Firſt, That Chriſt is ſaid 20 have born our 


fins, in the 120 verſe, Now to bear fin is an 
Hebrew 
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Hebreu phraſe for that which in Latin is luere 
peccatum, and in Engliſb, to be puniſhed for ſin. 
And if to bear another man's fin or iniquity 
by ſuffering, does not imply the undergoing 

of the puniſhment due to that man's fin; we 
muſt invent a new way of expounding profane 
writers as well as ſacred, and interpreting the 
common ſpeeches of men, as well as the word 
of God, 

Secondly, The other argument ſhall be ta- 
ken from that expreſſion which declares Chriſt 
to have been made a /acr:fice, or an offering 
for fin, in the 10" verſe When thou ſhalt make 

his ſoul an offering for ſin. The proof of what 
J here affirm, is grounded upon the uſe and 
deſign of a /acrifice, as it has been uſed by 
all nations in the world; which was to ap- 
peaſe the Deity by paying down a life for fin; 
and that by the ſubſtitution of a /acr:fice, 
whether of man or beaſt, to die and pay 
down his life inſtead of the ſinner. For there 
was a tacit acknowledgment univerſally fixt 
in the hearts of all mankind, that the wages 
of fin was death, and that without ſhedding of 


blood there could be no remiſſion: upon which 0 
was built the reaſon of all their ſacrifices and 2 
victims. So ſurely therefore as Chriſt was a i 
ſacrifice, and as the deſign of a ſacriſice is to 0 
pay down a /ife for ſin, and as to pay down k 
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2 life for fin is to be puniſhed for fin; fo ſure 
it is, that Chriſt's death and ſufferings were 
penal. Now it being clear that the foundation 
of all puniſhment is compenſation or exchange; 
that is to ſay, ſomething paid down to divine 
juſtice for ſomething done againſt it ; and ſince 
all compenſation implies a retribution equiva- 
lent to the injury done, therefore, that Chriſt 
might be qualified to be a ſacrifice fit to un- 
dergo the full puniſhment due for the fins of 
mankind, two things were required. 

1. An infinite dignity in his perſon; for 
ſince the evil and demerit of fin was infinite; 
and ſince Chriſt was ſo to ſuffer for it, as not 
to remain under thoſe ſufferings for an infinite 
duration; that infinity therefore was to be 


made up ſome other way; which could not be, 


but by the infinite worth and dignity of his 
perſon, graſping in all the perfections and glo- 
ries of the Deity, and by conſequence deriving 
an infinite value to his ſufferings. 

2. The other qualification required was a 
perfect innocence in the perſon to ſuffer: for 
ſo much- was ſpecified by the paſchal lamb, 
of which we {till read in ſcripture, that it 
was to be a lamb without blemiſh. And there 
is no doubt, but had Chriſt had any fin of his 
own to have ſatisfied for, he had been very 
unable to ſatisfy for other mens. He who is 


going 
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going to goal for his own debts, is very unfit 
to be a ſecurity for another's. 

But now this perfect innocence, which 1 
affirm neceſſary to render Chriſt a fit and pro- 
per ſacrifice, is urged by our adverſaries to be 
the very reaſon why Chriſt's ſufferings could 
not be penal; ſince puniſhment in the very 
nature and eſſence of it imports a relation to 
fin, To this I anſwer, that puniſhment does 
indeed import an eſſential relation to fin ; but 
not of neceſſity to the fin of the perſon upon 
whom it is inflicted; as might be evinced by 
innumerable inſtances, as well as undeniable 
reaſons. - 

If it be replied, that God has declared hat 
the foul that ſins ſhall die. 

I anſwer, that this is only a poſitive law, 
according to which God declares he will pro- 
ceed in the ordinary courſe of his providence; 
but it is not of natural and eternal obligation, 
ſo as univerſally to bind God in all caſes; but 
that he may when he pleaſes deal otherwiſe 
with his creature. But this will receive far- 
ther light from the diſcuffion of the third and 
laſt general head, to which we now proceed. 
Namely. | 

3. The ground and cauſe of this ſuffering, 
which was God's propriety in, and relation to 


the perſons for whom Chriſt ſuffered, ſpecifi- 
ed 


* 
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ed in theſe words, my people: for the tranſ- 
greſion of my people was be ſtricken. 

If it be here aſked, upon what account the 
perſons here ſpoken of were denominated and 
made God's people? I anſwer, that they were 
ſo by an eternal covenant and tranſact ion be- 
tween the Father and the Son ; by which the 
Father, upon certain conditions to be perform- 
ed by the Son, conſigned over ſome perſons to 
him to be hrs people. For our better under- 
ſtanding of which we are to obſerve that the 
buſineſs of man's redemption proceeds upon a 


two-fold covenant. 
Firſt, An eternal covenant made between 


the Father and the Son, by which the Father 
agreed to give both grace and glory to a cer- 
tain number of ſinners, upon condition that 
Chrift would aſſume their nature, and pay 
down ſuch a ranſom to his juſtice, as ſhould 
both ſatisfy for their fin, and withal merit 
ſuch a meaſure of grace as ſhould effectually 
work in them all things neceſſary to their ſal- 
vation. And this covenant may be properly 
called a covenant of ſuretyſbip or redemption, 
Upon which alone, and not upon any cove- 
nant made between God and man in their own 
perſons, 1s built the infallibility of the future 
believing, repenting, and finally preſerving, 


of 
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ef ſuch as Chriſt from all eternity undertook 
to make his people. 


Secondly, The other is a covenant made 
in time, and actually entred into by God and 


man, by which God on his part promiſes to | 


men eternal ſalvation, upon condition of faith 


and repentance on theirs. And this is called | 


in ſcripture the ſecond covenant, or the cove- 
nant of grace, and ſtands oppoſed to that 
which is there called the fit covenant, or the 
covenant of works. 

Now by that eternal compact or tranſacti- 
on between the Father and the Son (of which 


alone we now ſpeak) was this donation of | 


a certain determinate number of perſons made 
to Chriſt to be his People, by virtue of which 
agreement or tranſaction he was in the fulneſs 
of time to ſuffer for them, and to accompliſh 
the whole work of their redemtion from firſt 
to laſt. For to affirm that Chriſt died only 
to verify a propoſition (That whoſoever be- 
lieved ſhould be ſaved) but in the mean time 
to leave the whole iſſue of things in reference 
to perſons ſo looſe and undetermined, that it 
Was a queſtion, whether ever any one ſhould 
actually believe, and very poſſible that none 
ever might, and conſequently that after Chris 
had ſuffered, had been ſtricten, and died for 


tranſgre/- 
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tranſgreſſion, yet for any thing that he had 
done in all this, he might never had a people; 
this certainly is a ſtrange and new goſpel, 
and ſuch as the doctrine of our church ſeems 
utterly unacquainted with. 
Having thus ſhewn the foundation upon 
which the perſons here ſpoken of are called 
by the prophet God's people, namely, an eter- 


nal covenant, in which God the Father and 
the Son mutually agreed upon the terms of 


their redemption, we are now to obſerve, that 
the ſame thing that thus denominates and 
makes them God's people, makes them under 
the ſame relation to belong alſo 0 Chriſt, and 
that not only upon the account of his nature 
that he was God, but chiefly of his office, that 
he was their mediator; which capacity made 
him equally concerned in that eternal cove- 
nant, he accepting and agreeing to thoſe 
terms that were propoſed and offered him by 
the Father. By his acceptance of which he 
became both a myſtical head and a ſurety to 
thoſe for whom he ſo undertook. And this 
relation of his to them was the cauſe why he 
both might be, and actually was ffrichen by 
God for their tranſgreſſion, without any vio- 
lation of the divine juſtice, notwithſtanding 
the perfect innocence of his perſon. For to 
render it juſt to inflit a puniſhment upon an 

in- 
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innocent perſon inſtead of another, either of 
theſe two cauſes are ſufficient. 

Firft, An intimate conjunction between 
thoſe perſons, and that either natural, as be- 
tween father and ſon, or political, as between 
king and people, and the like: Or, 

Secondly, The voluntary conſent and will 
of an innocent perſon to undergo the puniſh- 
ment due to the nocent, as it is between a 
man and his ſurety, 

Accordingly from that covenant, by which 
the Father made over a certain number of 
Perſons to the Son to be his people, there aroſe 
this two-fold relation of Chriſt to them, 

1. Of a king to his people, or of a myſti- 
cal head to his members; ſo that legally and 
politically they ſuffered as really in Chriſt, as 
the whole body ſuffers when the head is 
wounded, or ſtruck through with a dart. 
2. The other relation is of a ſurety; ſo 
that the ſatisfaction paid down by Chriſt to 
God's juſtice for fin, is, in eſtimation of law, 
as really accounted to be paid down by the 
ſaints, as if they had paid it in their own 
perſons. | V 

And this is a farther, and withall a full 
_ anſwer to that objection formerly hinted from 
the innocence of Chriſt's perſon, as if it ren- 


dered bim uncapable of puniſhment, For his fe 
1 own 
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own free voluntary conſent to be a ſurety for ſin- 


ners, and reſponſible for all that divine juſtice 
could charge them with, transferred the guilt 


and obligation from their perſon to his own. 


In a word, the compact between Chriſt and 
his Father made him @ king, a myſtical bead, 
and alſo a ſurety to ſome certain perſons ; and 
his being ſo, made them his people, and their 
being his people, did, upon that account, 
make it both juſt and equitable for him to 
ſuffer, and to be ſtricken for their tranſgreſſion ; 
which is the reſult of the text, and the thing 
undertook by us to be proved. 

I have now finiſhed the ſeveral things pro- 
poſed from the text, in which having ſet be- 
fore you how much Chriſt has ſuffered, and 
all for our ſakes, I hope it will kindle the 
workings of a pious ingenuity in every one 


of our breaſts. For I am ſure if Chriſt's ſuf- 


fering for us were the doctrine, gratitude 


ſhould make our readineſs to ſuffer for him 
the application, Chriſtianity I ſhew was a 


ſuffering religion, and there are two ſorts of 


ſuffering to which it will certainly expoſe e- 
very genuine profeſſor of it. 
1. The firſt is from himlelf, 
2. The ſecond from the world. 
1. And firſt, it will engage him in a ſuf- 
fering from himſelf, even that grand ſuffering 
Vor. III. B b of 
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of ſelf-denial and mortification, the ſharpeſt 
and moſt indiſpenſable of all others, in which 
every Chriſtian is not only to be the ſufferer, 
but himſelf alſo the executioner. He who is 
Chrift's (ſays the Apoſtle) has crucified the 
fleſh, with the affeftions and luſts. A ſevere 
diſcipline certainly, in which a man is to act 
his fierceſt anger upon his deareſt friends. For 
could nature ever yet ſuggeſt to any one the 
hatred of his own fleſh, the crucifixion of his 
deſires, and the ſtabbing of his moſt beloved 
affections? Nature indeed cannot, will not 
prompt it, but Chriſtianity, which riſes ma- 
ny ſtrains above nature, both muſt and will, 
The beſt ſacrifice to a crucified Saviour is a 
crucified luſt, a bleeding heaft, and a dying 
corruption. We cannot bring, nor indeed does 
Chriſt expe& a recompence for what he has 
ſuffered for us; yet that which he will ac- 
cept, as if it were a recompence, is for us to 
deal cruelly with that body of ſin which has 
cauſed the acting of all thoſe cruelties upon 
him. Let the ambitious man lay his pride 
in the duſt, the covetous man depoſite his 
treaſures in the banks of charity and libera- 
lity, and let the voluptuous ep/cure renounce 
his cups and his whores, and this will be a 
preſent to Heaven better than an whole heca- 


tomb: nor could the fruit of his body fall 
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ſo grateful a ſacrifice upon God's altar as the 
fin of bis ſoul, But it is like the jolly world 
about us, will ſcoff at the paradox of ſuch 
practices, and explode them as madneſs and 
melancholy : Yet let thoſe ſons of pleaſure 
know, that ſuch as ſcorn to be thus melan- 
choly in this world, will have but little cauſe 
to be merry in the next. 

2. The other kind of ſuffering in which 
Chriſtianity will engage a man, is from the 
world. Such is the genius and nature of the 
Chriſtian religion, that it muſt unavoidably 
bring him, who owns it, in the power of it, 
under temporal troubles and afflictions, In 
the world ( ſays Chriſt) ye ſhall have tribula- 
tion. And he ſpoke it not ſo much by a ſpi- 
tit of prophecy as philoſophy, and by an 
actual ſight of it in its pregnant cauſes. For 
the contrariety of the principles and maxims 
of Chriſtianity to thoſe of the world, cannot 
but engage men in ſuch practices as ſhall alſo 
thwart the cuſtoms and modes which govern 
the aCtions of the world. But where there 1s 
contrariety there will be fighting, and where 
there is fighting, the weaker, I am ſure, muſt 
ſuffer; and generally the Chriſtian's is ſo in 
all worldly encounters, whoſe chief defenſa- 
tives lie not in that armour that is ſword- 
proof or bullet-proof, and who wears no 

B b 2 breaſt- 
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breaſt-plate 2 on, but within his breaſt, that 
is, his innocence, his conſcience, and his con- 
fidence in a reconciled God. Suffering is a 
thing which all men abhor, and that be- 
cauſe they are aſhamed of it ; and their being 
ſo is grounded upon this opinion, that 70 
ſuffer, in the very nature of it, ſeems to im- 
peach the ſuffering perſon, either in the re- 
putation of his power, or of his znnocence, 
that is, he ſuffers, either becauſe he 7zs aweak, 
and cannot hinder it, or becauſe he is faulty, 
and ſo deſerves it. But with every Chriſtian, 
Chriſt is an abundant anſwer to both theſe 
objections. For when we ſee omnipotence 
hanging upon the croſs, and God himſelf 
ſcourged and it upon; and when we ſee 
him who could have commanded fire from 
heaven, and legions of angels to his reſcue, 
yet ſurrendering himſelf quietly to the will 
of his murderers, ſurely no mortal man, who 
is but dirt and worms meat at the beſt, can 
pretend himſelf too great and too high to 
ſuffer. And again, when we behold virtue, 
innocence, and purity, more than angelical, 
crucified between thieves and malefactors, 
ſhall any man whoſe birth and actions revile 
and ſpeak him a ſinner to his face, think 
himſelf too good to come under the crols, 


and to take his ſhare in the common lot of 
Chriſti- 
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Chriſtianity ? *Tis not the ſuffering itſelf, but 
the cauſe of it, that is diſhonourable. And 
even in the worſt and moſt ſhameful of ſut- 
ferings, though the hangman does the execu- 
tion, yet it is the crime alone which does the 
diſgrace, | 
Chriſt commands us nothing, but he en- 
forces it with arguments from his perſon as 
well as from his word, and it is well if we 
can make a due uſe of them. For God knows 
how ſoon he may call us from our eaſy ſpe- 
culations and theories of /#ering to the pra- 
ctical experience of it: How ſoon he may 
draw us forth for perſecution and the fiery 
trial. Only this we may be ſure of, that if 
theſe things be brought upon us for hrs bo- 
nour, it will be for ours too to endure them, 
And be our diſtreſſes never ſo great, our cala- 
mities never ſo ſtrange and unuſual, yet we 
have both our Saviour's example to direct, and 
his promiſe to ſupport us, who has left it 
upon record in his everlaſting goſpel, that if 
we ſuffer with him, we ſhall alſo reign with 
him. 
To whom therefore be rendered and aſcribed, 
. as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, ma- 
jefly, and dominion, both now and for 
der more. Amen. 
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Whom God hath raiſed up, having 
loofed the pains of death; becauſe 
it was not poſſible that he ſhould be 
holden of it. 


T is of infinite concern to mankind, both 
] as to their welfare in this world and the 
next, to preſerve in their minds a full belief 
of a future eſtate of happineſs or miſery, into 
which, according to the quality of their acti- 
ons here, they muſt for ever be diſpoſed of 
hereafter, the experience of all ages having 
found the inſufficiency of bare human re- 
ſtraints to controul the audacious ſinfulneſs of 

big ſome 
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| ſome tempers and diſpoſitions, without hold. 
ing them under the awe of this perſuaſion, 

From which, tho' ſome by much and long 
ſinning, and perverſe ratiocinations cauſed 
thereby, have in a great meaſure diſentangled 
their conſciences, yet theſe are but few and 
inconſiderable compared with the reſt of the 
world, in whoſe minds education, and better 
principles, grafted upon the very inſtincts of 
nature, have fixed this perſuaſion too deep to | 
be ever totally rooted out. And it is from 
the victorious influence of this, that the com- 
mon peace of the world has been maintained 
againſt thoſe bold invaſions, which the cor- 
ruption of man's nature would otherwiſe con- 
tinually make upon it. But now as highly 
neceſſary as it is for men to believe ſuch a fu- 
ture eftate, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that 
with the generality of the world this belief 
has ſtood hitherto upon very falſe, or at the 
beſt very weak foundations, and conſequently 
that it is of no ſmall import to ſtate and ſet- 
tle it upon better. For the doing of which 
the moſt effectual ways, I conceive, may be 
theſe two. 

I. By revelation, 

2. By exemplification. 

Firft, As to the firſt whereof, it muſt needs 


be, either by an immediate declaration of this 
| great 


; 
[ 
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oreat truth (not diſcoverable by reaſon) by a 
voice from heaven, or by God's inſpiring 
ſome certain ſelect perſons with the know- 
ledge of it, and afterwards enabling them to 
atteſt it to the world by miracles. And as 
this is undoubtedly ſufficient in itſelf for 
ſuch a purpoſe, ſo Providence has not been 
wanting, partly by revelation, and partly by 
tradition thereupon, to keep alive among 
men ſome perſuaſion at leaſt of this impor- 
tant truth all along, as appears even from 
thoſe fabulous accounts and ſtories which the 
heathen world ſtill cloathed or rather cor- 
rupted it with. Nevertheleſs ſuch has been 
the prevalence of human corruption and infi- 
delity, as in a great degree to fruſtrate all the 
impreſſions that bare revelation or tradition 
could make upon mens minds, while they 
chiefly governed their belief by the obſerva- 
tion of their /en/es, which, from the daily 
occurring inſtances of mortality, ſhew them, 
that as the tree fell jo it lay: And that no 
body was ever ſeen by them to return from 
the manſions of the dead, but that, for any 
thing they could find to the contrary, all 
paſſed into duf# and rottenneſs, and perpetual 

oblivion. 
Secondly, 'The other ways therefore of con- 
vincing the world of this momentous truth 
(in 
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(in compariſon of which all ſcience and philo- : 
ſophy are but trifles) muſt be by exemplifica- N 
tion; that is to ſay, by giving the world an ; 
inſtance or example of it in ſome perſon or 
perſons, who having been confeſſedly dead, 
ſhould revive, and return to life again. And 
this, one would think, ſhould be as full and 
unexceptionable a proof that there may be a : 
reſurrection of men to a future eſtate as could ; 
be defired, nothing ſtriking the mind of man : 
| ſo powerfully as inſtances and examples which | 
make a truth not only intelligible, but even 


palpable, ſliding it into the underſtanding 


through the windows of ſenſe, and by the | 
moſt familiar as well as moſt unqueſtionable 


perceptions of the eye. And accordingly this 
courſe God thought fit to take in the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, by which he condeſcended 
to give the world the greateſt ſatisfaction that 
infidelity itſelf could rationally inſiſt upon: 
howbeit, notwithſtanding ſo plain an addreſs 
both to mens reaſon and ſenſe too, neither 
has this courſe proved fo ſucceſsful for con- 
vincing of the world of a veſurrection from 
the dead, and a future eſtate conſequent 
thereupon, but that unbelief has been till 
putting in its objections againſt it. For it is 
not, I confeſs, the intereſt of ſuch as live ill 


in this world to believe that there ſhall be 
| another, 
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J another, or that they ſhall be ſenſible of any 
thing after death has once done its work upon 
them: And therefore let truth and ſcripture, 
and even ſenſe itſelf, ſay what they will for 
a reſurrection, men, for ought appears, will 
for ever ſquare their belief to their deſires, 
and their defires to their corruptions ; fo that, 
as we find it in St. Luke, xvi. 31, Though 
they ſhould even ſee one riſe from the dead 
they would hardly be perſuaded of their own 
reſurrection. Such a ſad and deplorable hard- 
neſs of heart have men ſinned. themſelves in- 
to, that nothing ſhall convince them but what 
firſt pleaſed them, be it never ſo much a de- 
lion. Nevertheleſs the moſt wiſe and juſt 
God is not ſo to be mocked, who knows, 
that by rai/ing Chriſt from the dead, he has 
done all that rationally can or ought to be 
done for the convincing of mankind, that 
there ſhall be a reſurrection, whether they 
will be convinced by it or no. But now if 
after all it ſhould be aſked, How 1s Chriſt's 
reſurrection a proof that the reſt of mankind 
ſhall riſe from the dead too? I anſwer, that 
conſidered indeed as a bare inſtance or exam- 
ple, it proves no more, than that there may 
be ſuch a thing, ſince the ſame infinite power 
which effected the one may as well effect the 
other; but then if we conſider it as an ar- 

gument, 
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gument, and a confirmation of that doctrine, 
( whereof the aſſertion of a general reſurre- 


Sion makes a principal part) J affirm that ſo 


taken it does not only prove that ſuch a thing 
may be, but alſo that it actually hall be, and 
that as certainly as it is impoſſible for the di- 
vine power to ſet a ſeal to a lye, by ratify- 
ing an impoſture with ſuch a miracle. And 
thus as Chriſt's reſurrection irrefragably proves 
the reſurrection of the reſt of mankind, ſo it 
no leſs proves Chriſt himſelf to have been 
the Meſſiah, for that having all along affirm- 
ed himſelf to be ſo, he made good the truth 
of what he had ſo affirmed by his miraculous 
riſing again, and ſo gave as ſtrong a proof of 
his Meſſiahſhip, as infinite power, joined with 
equal veracity, could give. And upon this 
account we have his reſurrection alledged by 
St. Peter for the ſame purpoſe, here in the 
text, which was part of his ſermon to the 
Fews concerning Jeſus Chrift, whom he 
proves to be their true and long expected 
Meſſiah, againſt all the cavils of prejudice 
and unbelief, by this one invincible demon- 
ſtration. | 
In the text then we haye theſe three things 
conſiderable. 

Firſt, Chriſt's reſurrection, and the cauſe of 
it, in theſe words, whom God hath raiſed up. 

Secondly, 


1 


* — 1 
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Secondly, The manner by which it was ef- 
ected, which was, by /oofing the pains of 
geath. And, 

Thirdly, and laſtly, The ground of it, 
which was, its abſolute neceſſity, expreſſed in 
theſe words, 7f was not poſſible that he ſhould 
te bolden of it. And, 

1. For the firſt of theſe; the cauſe of the 
eſurrection, ſet forth in this expreſſion, whom 
bod hath raiſed up. It was ſuch an action 
proclaimed an omnipotent agent, and car- 
ned the hand of God writ upon it in broad 
characters, legible to the meaneſt reaſon. 
Death is a diſeaſe which art cannot cure: 
And the grave a priſon which delivers back 
ts captives upon no human ſummons. To 
reſtore life is only the prerogative of him 
who gives it. Some indeed have pretended 
by art and phyſical applications to recover 
the dead, but the ſucceſs has ſufficiently up- 
braided the attempt: Phyſick may repair and 
piece up nature, but not create it. Cordiais, 
pliſters and fomentations cannot always ſtay 
life when it is going, much leſs can they 
remand it, when it is gone. Neither 1s it 1n 
the power of a ſpirit or demon good or bad 
o inſpire a new life: For it is a creation, 
and to create is the incommunicable preroga- 


tive of a power infinite and unlimited. En- 
ter 
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ter into a body they may, and ſo act and 
move it after the manner of a ſoul; but it is 


one thing to move, another to ani mate a car- | 
caſs. Vou ſee the Devil could fetch up no- 


thing of Samuel at the requeſt of Saul, but a 


ſhadow and a reſemblance, his countenance | 
and his mantle, which yet was not enough | 


to cover the cheat, or to palliate the illuſion, 


But I ſuppoſe no body will be very impor. | 
tunate for any farther proof of this, that if | 
Chriſt was raiſed, it muſt be by God who 
raiſed him. The angel might indeed rl a- 
one from the ſepulchre, but not 
turn it into a ſon of Abraham ; and a leſs | 
power than that which could do ſo, could not 


way the /f 


effect the reſurrection. 
2. I come now to the ſecond thing, which 


is to ſhew the manner by which God wrought | 
this reſurrection, ſet forth in theſe words, ha- 


ving looſed the pains of death, An expreſſion 


not altogether ſo clear, but that it may well | 


require a farther explication, For it may be 
required, with what propriety God could be 
ſaid fo looſe the pains of death, by Chriſt's 
reſurrection, when thoſe pains continued not 
*till the reſurrection, but determined and ex- 
pired in the death of his body? Upon which 
ground it is, that ſome have affirmed, That 
Chriſt deſcended into the place of the damn- 

| T9 | ed; 
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ed; where during his body's abode in the 
grave, they ſay, that in his ſoul he really ſuf- 
fered the pains of hell; and this not un- 
ſuitably to ſome antient copies, which read 
it not ad]. Favere, the pains of death, - but 
ods «ds, the pains of bell; and this alſo 
with much ſeeming conſonance to that article 
of the creed in which Chriſt is ſaid to have 
deſcended into hell. But to this I anſwer, 
That Chriſt ſuffered not any ſuch pains in 
hell, - as the forementioned opinion would 
pretend, which we may demonſtrate from 
this, that if Chriſt ſuffered any of thoſe pairs 
during his abode in the grave, then it was e- 
ther in his divine nature, or in his ſoul, or 
in his body : But the divine nature could not 
ſuffer, or be tormented, as being wholly im- 
poſſible : Nor yet could he ſuffer in his foul ; 
foraſmuch as in the very ſame day of his 
death, that paſſed into paradiſe, which ſurely 
is no place of pain: Nor /aſt/y, in his body, 
for that being dead, and conſequently for the 
time bereaved of all ſenſe, could not be ca- 
pable of any torment. And then, for anſwer 
to what was alledged from the antient copies, 
it is to be obſerved, that the word 29s (Which 
ſome render hell,) indifferentl/ ſignifies alſo 
the grave, and a flate of death. And laſtly, 
for that article of the creed in which there 1s 
= = 4s -: 3 mention 
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mention made of Chriſt's deſcent into hell, 
there are various expoſitions of it, but the 
moſt rational and agreeable is, that it means 
his abode in the grave and under the flate of 
death three days and three nights, or rather 
three wy I1prex, VIS. part of the firſt, and 
third, ( fo called by a ſynechdoche of the part 
for the whole) and the /econd entirely: where- 
by as his burial ſignified his entrance into 
the grave; ſo his deſcending into hell ſigni- 
fi:d his continuance there and ſubjection to 
that eſtate, And thus the three parts of his 
humiliation in the laſt and grand ſcene of it, 


do moſt appoſitely anſwer to three parts of | 
his exaltation. For firſt, his death anſwers 


t) his riſing again. Secondly, his burial an- 


{wers to his aſcending into heaven, And | 


thirdly, his deſcending into hell, anſwers to 
his ſitting at the right hand of God, in a ſtate 
of never-dying glory, honour and immortali- 
ty. But however, that his deſcending into 
hell mentioned in the creed cannot fignify 
his local deſcent into the place of the damned, 
the former argument diſproving his ſuffering 
the pains of hell, will by an eaſy change of 
the terms ſufficiently evince this alſo. For 
firſt, Chriſt could not deſcend according 79 
his divine nature; ſince that which is infi- 


nite and fills all places could not acquire any 
new 


q 
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new place. And as for his ſoul, that was in 
paradiſe, and his body was laid in the grave; 
and being ſo, what part of Chriſt could de- 
ſcend into hell, (the whole Chriſt being thus 
diſpoſed of ) needs a more than ordinary ap- 
prehenſion to conceive. 

We are therefore in the next place to ſee, 
how we can.make out the reaſon of this ex- 
preſſion upon ſome other or better ground. 
In order to which, it is very obſervable, that 
the ſame word which in the Greek text is 
rendered by adhν,, and in the Engliſh by 
pains, in the Hebrew ſignifies not only pain, 
but alſo a “ cord or band; according to which 
it is very eaſy and proper to conceive, that 
the reſurrection diſcharged Chriſt from the 
bands of death : beſides that this rendition of 
the word ſeems alſo moſt naturally to agree 
with the genuine meaning of ſome other 
words in the ſame verſe; as of Auoag having 
looſed, which is properly applicable to bands 
and not to pains; as alſo of xgg]ac&t, which 
ſignifies properly to be bound with ſome cord 
or band : So that undoubtedly this expoſition 
would give the whole verſe a much more na- 
tural and appoſite conſtruction, and withal 
remove the difficulty. But 


e — 
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. See Dr. Hammond's Annot. on the place, 
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Secondly, Becauſe the Evangeliſt St. Luke | 
follows the tranſlation of the Septuagint, (who 
little minding the Hebrew pointings, rendered | 
the word O not by 4/avia cords or bands, | 
but Jag pains) we are therefore not to baulk |} 
ſo great an authority, but to ſee how the | 
ſcheme of the text may be made clear, and | 
agreeable, even to this expoſition, 

To this therefore I anſwer, | 

Fir/t, That the words contain in them an Wl * 
hebraiſm, vig. the parns of death, for a pain- fite 
ful death ; as it is ſaid, Matth. xxiv. 15, the | ſpas 
abomination of deſolation, tor an abominable | 
deſolation ; and ſo the reſurrection looſed | 
Chriſt from a painful death, not indeed pain- | Go 
ful in ſenſu compoſito, as if it were ſo at the | fro: 
time of his releaſe from it, but in a divided } fire 
ſenſe (as the Logicians ſpeak) it looſed him | of « 
from a continuance under that death ; which, 

relating to the time of his fuffering it, was 
ſo painful. __ 

2. But Secondly, J anſwer farther, that 
though the parns of death ceaſed long before it, 
the reſurrection, ſo that this could not in hig 
ſtrictneſs of ſenſe be ſaid to remove them; 70 
yet, taken in a metonymy of the cauſe for the thi 
Fect, the pains of death might be properly Ch 
laid to have been /ooed, in the reſurrection, 
becauſe that eſtate of death into which Chriſt 1 

was 
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was brought by thoſe foregoing pains was 
2 conquered and completely triumphed 

Captivity under death and the grave 
was — effect and conſequent of thoſe pains, 
and therefore the ſame deliverance which diſ- 
charged Chriſt from the one, might not im- 
properly be ſaid to looſe him from the other. 
And thus Chriſt was no ſooner bound, but 
within a little time he was /oo/ed again. He 
was not ſo much buried, as for a while depo- 
ſited in the grave for a ſmall inconſiderable 
ſpace : So that even in this reſpect he may 
not inelegantly be ſaid to have taſted of death; 
for a taſte is tranſient, ſhort, and quickly paſt. 
God reſcued him from that eſtate, as à prey 
from the mighty, and à captive from the 
ſtrong : and though he was in the very jaws 
of death, yet he was not devoured, Corrup- 
tion, the common lot of mortality, ſeized 
not on him; worms and putrefaction durſt 
not approach him: His body was ſacred and 
inviolable; as ſweet under ground as above 
it, and in death itſelf retaining one of the 
higheſt privileges of the living. 

3. Come we now to the laſt and principal 
thing propoſed ; namely, .the ground of 
Chriſt's reſurrection, which was its abſolute 
neceſſity, expreſſed in theſe words, becauſe it 
was not poſſible that he ſhould be holden of it: 

Cc 3 and 
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and that according to the ſtricteſt and moſt 
received ſenſe of the word [| pofible.] For it 
was not only par & e2quum, that Chrift ſhould 
not always be detained under death, becauſe 
of his innocence, (as Grotius precariouſly, and 
to ſerve any hypotheſis, would have the word 
duveroy here fignify) but it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould not, and impoſſible that 
he ſhould continue under the bands of death, 
from the peculiar condition of his perſon, as 
well as upon ſeveral other accounts. And ac- 
cordingly this :7mpoſſibility was founded upon 
theſe five things 

1. The union of Chriſt's human nature to 
the divine. 

2, God's immutability. 

3. His juſtice. 

4. The novelty of Chriſt's being believed 
in. 

5. And /aftly, the nature of his prieſthood. 

Firſt of all then, the hypoſtatical union of 
Chriſt's human nature to his divine, rendred a 
perpetual duration under death abſolutely im- 
poſſible. For how could that which was uni- 
red to the great ſource and principle of life be 
finally prevailed over by death, and paſs into 
an eſtate of perpetual darkneſs and oblivion ? 
even while Chriſt's body was divided from his 


ſoul, yet it ceaſed not to maintain an intimate 
indiſ- 
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indiſſolvable relation to his divinity, It was 
aſſumed into the ſame perſon; for according 
to the creed of Athanaſius, as the ſoul and bo- 
ay make one man; ſo the divine nature and the 
human make one Chriſt. And if ſo, is it ima- 
ginable that the ſon of God could have one of 
his natures rent wholly from his perſon? his 
divinity (as it were) buoyed up his ſinking 
humanity; and preſerved it from a total diſ- 
ſolution : for, as while the ſoul continues join- 


ed to the body, (ſtill ſpeaking in ſenſu compo- 


fito) death cannot paſs upon it; foraſmuch 


as that is the proper effect of their ſeparation ; 
ſo, while Chriſt's manhood was retained in a 
perſonal conjunction with His Godhead, the 
bands of death were but feeble and inſigniſi- 
cant, like the withs and cords upon Sampſon, 
while he was inſpired with the mighty preſence 
and aſſiſtance of God's ſpirit. 

It was poſlible indeed that the divine na- 
ture might for a while ſuſpend its ſupporting 
influence, and ſo deliver over the Human na- 
ture to pain and death, but it was impoſſible 
for it to let go the relation it bore to it. A 
man may ſuffer his child to fall to the ground, 
and yet not wholly quit his hold of him, but 
ſtill keep it in his power to recover and lift 


him up at his pleaſure, Thus the divine na- 


ture of Chriſt did for a while hide itſelf from 
Cc 4 his 
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his humanity, but not deſert it; put it into 
the chambers of death, but not lock the ever- 
laſting doors upon it, The ſun may be cloud- 
ed and yet not eclipſed, and eclips'd but not 
ſtop'd in his courle, and much leſs forced out 
of his orb. It is a myſtery to be admired, 
that any thing belonging to the perſon of Chriſt 
ſhould /#fer, but it is a paradox to be explo- 
ded, that it ſhould periſh, For ſurely that 
nature which diffuſing itſelf throughout the 
univerle communicates an enlivening influence 
to every part of it, and quickens the leaſt 
ſpire of graſs according to the meaſure of its 
nature, and 'the proportion of its capacity, 
would not wholly leave a nature aſſumed 
into its boſom, and, what is more, into the 
very unity of the divine perſon, breathleſs and 
inanimate, and diſmantled of its prime and 
nobleſt perfection. For life is ſo high a per- 
fection of being, that in this reſpect the leaſt 
fly or mite is a more noble being than a ſtar. 
And God has exprefly declared himſelf, not 
the God of the dead, but of the living : and 
this in reſpect of the very perſons of men; but 
how much more with reference to what be- 
longs to the perſon of his Son? For when 
natures come to unite ſo near, as mutually 


to interchange names and attributes, and to 
verify the appellation by which God is ſaid to 
be 
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he man, and man to be God; ſurely man fo 
privileg'd and advanced, cannot for ever lie 
under death, without an inſufferable invaſion 
upon the entireneſs of that glorious perſon, 
whoſe perfection is as inviolable, as it is in- 
comprehenſible. | 

2. The ſecond ground of the impoſſibility 
of Chriſt's continuance under death, was that 
great and glorious attribute of God, his im- 
nutability. Chriſt's reſurrection was founded 
upon the fame bottom with the conſolation 
and falvation of believers, expreſſed in that 
full declaration made by God of himſelf, 
Malac. ii. 6. I the Lord change not: therefore 
the ſons of Jacob are not conſumed. Now the 
immutability of God, as it had an influete 
upon Chriſt's reſurrection, was two-fold. 

Firſt, In reſpe& of his decree or purpoſe. 

Secondly, In reſpect of his word or pro- 
miſe. 

And firſt for his decree. God had from 
all eternity deſigned this, and ſealed it by an 
irreverſible purpoſe. For can we imagine 
that Chriſt's reſurrection was not decreed as 
well as his death and ſufferings? and theſe in 
the 234 verſe of this chapter are expreſly ſaid 
to have been determined by God, It is a known 
rule in divinity, that whatſoever God does in 
time, that he propoſed to do from eternity; 

| for 
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for there can be no new purpoſes of God: ſince 

he who takes up a new purpoſe, does fo be- 

cauſe he ſees ſome ground to induce him to 

ſuch a purpoſe, which he did not ſee before; | 
but this can have no place in an infinite know. # 
ledge, which by one comprehenſive intuition | 
ſees all things as preſent, before ever they come 
to paſs: ſo that there can be no new emergen- | 
cy that can alter the divine reſolutions. And | 
therefore it having been abſolutely purpoſed 
to raiſe Chriſt from the dead, his reſurrection : 
was as fixed and neceſſary, as the purpoſe of 
God was irrevocable: a purpoſe which com- 
menced from eternity, and was declared in 
the very beginnings of time; a purpoſe not 
to be changed nor ſo much as bent, and much 
leſs broke, by all the created powers in hea- © 
ven and earth and in hell beſides. For tho 
indeed death is a great conqueror, and his 
bands much too ſtrong for nature and morta- 
lity: yet when over-match'd by a decree, this 
conqueror, as old as he has grown in con- 
queſt, muſt ſurrender back his ſpoils, unbind 
his captives, and in a word, even death itſelf 
muſt receive its doom, From all which it is 
manifeſt, that where there is a divine decree, 
there is always an omnipotence to ſecond it ; 
and conſequently, that by the concuirence of 


both no leſs a power was employed to raiſc 
Chriſt 


ce 
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Chriſt out of the grave, than that which firſt 
raifed the world itſelf out of nothing. 

2. Let us conſider God's 7mmutability in 
reſpect of his word and promiſe, for theſe alſo 
were engaged in this affair. In what a clear 
prophecy was this foretold, and dictated by 
that ſpirit, which could not lye? Pſalm xvi. 
10. Thou ſhalt not ſuffer thy holy one to ſee core 
ruption. And Chriſt alſo had frequently fore- 
told the ſame of himſelf, Now when God 
ſays a thing he gives his veracity in pawn to 
ſe it fully performed. Heaven or earth may 
paſs away ſooner than one iota of a divine pro- 
miſe fall to the ground. Few things are re- 
corded of Chriſt, but the rear of the narrative is 
ſtill brought up with this, that ſuch a thing 
was done, that it might be fulfilled what was 
ſpoken by ſuch, or ſuch a prophet; ſuch a firm, 
unſhaken, ademantine connexion is there be- 
tween a prophecy and its accompliſhment. A/ 
things that are written in the prophets concern- 
ing me (ſays Chriſt) muſt come to paſs. And 
ſurely then the moſt illuſtrious paſſage that 
concerned hira could not remain under an un- 
certainty and contingency of event, So that, 
what is moſt emphatically ſaid concerning tie 
perſevering obſtinacy and infidelity of the eus, 
John xii. 39, 40. That they could not believe, 
becauſe, that Eſaias had faid, that God blind- 
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ed their eyes, and hardened their hearts, that 
they ſhould not ſee with therr eyes, nor under- 
ſtand with their hearts, and ſo be converted 


and he ſhould heal them. The ſame, I affirm, 
may with as great an emphaſis, and a much 


greater clearneſs to our reaſon, be affirmed of | 


Chriſt, that #herefore death could not hold 
him, becauſe the kingly prophet had long be- 
fore ſung the triumphs of his glorious reſurrec- 
tion in the forementioned prediction. In a 
word, whatſoever God purpoſes or promiſes, 
paſſes from contingent and merely poſſible into 
certain and neceſſary : and whatſoever is neceſ- 
ſary, the contrary of it is ſo far impoſſible. 
But when I ſay that the divine decree or 
promiſe imprints a neceſſity upon things; it 
may to prevent miſapprehenſion be needful 
to explain what kind of neceſſity this 1s, that 
ſo the liberty of ſecond cauſes be not thereby 


wholly caſhiered and taken away. For this 


therefore we are to obſerve, that the ſchools 
diſtinguiſh of a two-fold neceſſity, phyſical 
and logical, or cauſal and conſequential; which 


terms are commonly thus explained, v/z. 


that phy/ical or cauſal neceſſity is when a thing 
by an efficient productive influence certainly 
and naturally cauſes ſuch an effect: and in this 
ſenſe neither the divine decree nor promiſe 
makes things neceſſary; for neither the decree 


nor 
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nor promiſe, by itſelf produces or effects the 
thing decreed or promiſed ; nor exerts any act- 
ive influence upon ſecond cauſes ſo as to im- 
pel them to do any thing; but in point of acti- 
on are wholly ineffective. Secondly, logical 
or conſequential neceſſity is, when a thing does 
not efficiently cauſe an event, but yet by cer- 
tain infallible conſequence does infer it. Thus 
the fore-knowledge of any event, if it be true 
and certain, does certainly and neceſſarily in- 
fer, that there muſt be ſuch an event: foraſ- 
much as the certainty of the knowledge de- 
pends upon the certainty of the thing &n9wn", 
And in this ſenſe it is, that God's decree and 
promiſe give a neceſſary exiſtence to the thing 
decreed or promiſed, that is to ſay, they infer 
it by a neceſſary infallible conſequence: ſo 
that it was as impoſſible for Chriſt not to 
riſe from the dead, as it was for God abſo- 
lutely to decree and promiſe a thing, and yet 
for that thing not to come to pals, 

The third reaſon of the impoſſibility of 
Chriſt's detention under a ſtate of death, was 
from the juſtice of God. God in the whole 
procedure of Chriſt's ſufferings muſt be con- 
ſidered as a judge exacting, and Chriſt as a 
perſon paying down a recompence or ſatisfac- 
tion for ſin, For tho' Chriſt was as pure and 


undefiled with the leaſt ſpot of fin as purity 


and 
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and innocence itſelf: yet he was pleaſed to 
make himſelf the greateſt ſinner in the world 
by imputation, and rendring himſelf aſurety 
reſponſible for our debts. For, as it is ſaid, 
1 Cor. v. 21. He who knew no Jin was made 
fin for us. When the juſtice of God was lift- 
ing up the ſword of vengeance over our heads, 


Chriſt ſnatch'd us away from the blow, and | 


ſubſtituted his own body in our room, to re- 
ceive the whole ſtroke of that dreadful re- 
tribution inflicted by the hand of an angry 


omnipotence. 
But now, as God was pleaſed ſo to com- 


port with his juſtice, as not to, put up the 
injury done it by ſin without an equivalent 


compenſation; ſo this being once paid down, 
that proceeding was to ceaſe, The puniſh- 


ment due to /n was death, which being paid | 


by Chriſt, divine juſtice could not any longer 
detain him in his grave. For what had this 
been elſe but to keep him in priſon after the 
debt was paid? ſatisfaction diſarms juſtice , 
and payment cancels the bond. And that 
which Chriſt exhibited was full meaſure, preſ- 
fed down and running over, even adequate 
to the niceſt proportions, and the moſt exact 
demands of that ſevere and unrelenting attri- 
bute of God. So that his releaſe proceeded not 
upon terms of courteſy but of claim, The 
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gates of death flew open before him out of 
duty; and even that juftice which was infi- 
nite, was yet circumſcribed within the inviola- 
ble limits of what was due. Otherwiſe guilt 
would even grow out of expiation, the rec- 
koning be inflamed by being paid, and pu- 
niſhment itſelf not appeaſe but exaſperate 
juſtice, Revenge indeed in the hands of a 
ſinful mortal man is for the moſt part vaſt, 
unlimited, and unreaſonable; but revenge in 
the hands of an infinite juſtice is not ſo infi- 
nite as to be alſo indefinite, but in all its act- 
ings proceeds by rule and determination, and 
cannot poſſibly ſurpaſs the bounds put to it 
by the merits of the cauſe, and the meaſure of 
the offence. It is not the effect of mere choice 
and will, but ſprings out of the unalterable 
relation of equality between things and actions. 
In a word, the ſame juſtice of God which re- 
quired him to deliver Chriſt to death, did af- 
terwards as much engage him to deliver him 
from it. 

4. The fourth ground of the impoſſibil i- 
ty of Chriſt's perpetual continuance under 
death was the neceſſity of his being believed in 
as a Saviour, and the impoſſibility of his being 
ſo without rifing from the dead. As Chriſt by 
his death paid down a ſatis faction for fin, ſo it 
was neceſſary that it ſhould be declared to the 


world 
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world by ſuch arguments as might found a 


rational belief of it; ſo that mens unbelief 
ſhould be rendred inexcuſable. But how could 
the world believe that he fully had ſatisfied 
for ſin, ſo long as they ſaw death, the known 

wages of ſin, maintain its full force and pow- 
er over him, holding him, like an obnoxi- 
ous perſon, in durance and captivity? When | 
man is once impriſon'd for debt, none can con- 
clude the debt either paid by him or forgi- | 
ven to him, but by the releaſe of his perſon. | 
Who could believe Chriſt to have been a God | 
and a Saviour while he was hanging upon | 


the tree? a dying, crucified God, a Saviour 


of the world who could not fave himſelf, | 
would have been exploded by the univerſal 
conſent of reaſon as an horrible paradox and | 
abſurdity. Had not the reſurrection followed 


the crucifixion, that ſcoff of the Jews had 
ſtood as an unanſwerable argument againſt 
him, Mark xv. 31. Himſelf be cannot ſave, 
and in the 32. verſe. Let him come down from 
| the croſs, and we will believe in him. O- 
therwiſe, ſurely, that which was the loweſt 
inſtance of human weakneſs and mortality 
could be no competent demonſtration of a 
Deity. To fave is the effect of power, and 
of ſuch a power as prevails to a compleat 
victory and a triumph, But it is expreſly at- 

firincd, 
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firmed, 2 Cor. xiii. 4. That Chriſt was cruciß- 
ed through weakneſs. Death was too hard for 
his humanity, 2nd bore away the ſpoils of it 
for a time, So that while Chriſt was in the 
grave, men might as well have expected, that 
a perſon hung in chains ſhould come down 
and head an army; as imagine that a dead bo- 
dy, continuing ſuch, ſhould be able to triumph 
over fin and death, which fo potently tri- 
umphs over the //ving. The diſcourſe of the 
two diſciples going to Emmaus, and expecting 
no ſuch thing as a reſurrection, was upon that 
ſuppoſition hugely rational, and fignificant, 
Luke xxiv. 21, We truſted (ſaid they) that 
this bad been he who ſhould have redeemed I/ 
rael: thereby clearly implying that upon his 
death they had let that confidence fall to the 
ground together with him, For they could 
not imagine that a breathleſs carcaſe could 
chaſe away the Roman eagles, and fo recover 
the kingdom and nation of the Jews, from 
under their ſubjection: which was the redemp- 
tion that even the diſciples (till they were fur- - 
ther enlightened) promiſed themſelves from 
their Meſſiah. But the argument would equal. 
ly, nay, more ſtrongly hold againſt a ſpiritual 
redemption, ſuppoſing his continuance under 
a ſtate of death, as being a thing in itſelf 
much more difficult. For how could ſuch 
Vol. III. D d | an 
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an one break the kingdom of darknefs, and 
ſet his foot upon principalities and powers, 
and ſpiritual wickedneſſes in high places, who 
himſelf fell a ſacrifice to the wickedneſs of 
mortal men; and remained a captive in the 
lower parts of the earth, reduced to a condi- 
tion not only below mens envy, but below their 

very feet? | 
5. The fifth and laſt ground of the impoſ- 
ſibility of Chriſt's perpetual continuance un- 
der a ſtate of death was the nature of the 
prie:thood, which he had took upon him. 
The apoftle, Heb. viii. 4. fays, That if he 
were upon earth he ſhould not be a prieſt. Cer- 
tainly then much leſs could he be ſo, ſhould 
he continue under the earth, The two great 
works of his prieſthood were to offer facri- 
fice, and then to make interceffion for finners, 
correſpondent to the two works of the moſai- 
cal prieſthood ; in which the prieſt firſt flew 
the lamb, and then with the blood of it en- 
tred into the Holy off Holies, there to appear 
before God in the behalf of the people. Chriſt 
therefore after that he had offered himſelf 
upon the croſs was to enter into heaven, and 
there preſenting himſelf to the Father to make 
that ſacrifice effectual to all the intents and 
purpoſes of it. Upon which account the a- 
poſtle, to, expreſs his fitneſs for the prieſthood 
indi- 
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infinitely beyond any of the ſons of Aaron, 
ſtates it upon this, Heb. vii. 2 5. That he lives 
for ever to make interceſſion for us, and upon 
that very ſcore alſo is able to ſave to the ut- 
termoſt. But ſurely the dead could not inter- 
cede for the living, nor was the grave a San- 
dum ſanctorum. Had not Chriſt riſen again, 
his blood indeed might have cried for ven- 
geance upon his murderers, but not for mer- 
cy upon believers. In ſhort, it had ſpoke no 
better things than the blood of Abel, which 
call'd for nothing but a fearful judgment up- 
on the head of him who ſhed it. Chriſt's death 
merited a redemption for the world, but Chriſt 
while dead could not ſhew forth the full / 
fects of that redemption. He made the pur- 
chaſe at his death, but he could not take p 
ſeſſion till he was returned to life. Ever ſince 
Chriſt aſcended into heaven, he has been pur- 
ſuing the great work begun by him upon the 
croſs, and applying the virtue of his ſacrifice 
to thoſe for whom it was offer d. It is af- 
firmed by ſome, and that not without great 
probability of reaſon, that the ſouls of the 
ſaints who dyed before Chriſt's reſurrection 
did not actually enter into a ſtate of com- 
pleat glory, till Chriſt the great captain of 
their ſalvation upon his aſcenſion firit entred 
into it himſelf, and then made way for o- 
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thers. So that according to that divine an- 
them of the church, after that he had over- 
come the ſharpneſs of death, then at length, 


and not till then, he opened the kingdom of 


heaven to all believers. And thus J have given 
five ſeveral reaſons, why it was not poſſible that 
a ſtate of death ſhould finally prevail over 
Chriſt, which was the thing to be proved. 
And I have nothing further to recommend 
to your conſideration, but only two things, 


which the very nature of the ſubject ſeems of | 


itſelf to imprint upon all pious minds. 

I, The firſt is a dehortation from ſin, and 
that indeed the ſtrongeſt that can be. For 
can we imagine that the ſecond perſon in the 
glorious Trinity, would concern himſelf to 
take upon him our fleſh, and to ſuffer, and 
die, and at length riſe again, only to render 
us the more ſecure and confident in our fins ? 
Would he neither /ee, nor endure any. corrup- 
tion in his dead body, that we ſhould harbour 
all the filth and corruption imaginable in our 
immortal ſouls? Did he conquer and triumph 
over death, that we ſhould be the ſlaves and 
captives of that which is worſe than death? 
Chriſt has declared that he will dwell in thoſe, 
whom he aflumes into the ſociety of his 
myſtical Body: but can we think, that he 
who paſſed from a clean new ſepulchre into 

an 
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an heavenly manſion, will deſcend from 
thence to take up his habitation in the rotten 
ſepulchre of an heart poſſeſſed and polluted 
with the love of that which he infinitely 
hates? It will little avail us, that Chriſt roſe 
from a temporal death, unleſs we allo riſe 
from a ſpiritual, For thoſe who do not 1mi- 
tate as well as believe Chriſt's reſurrection, 
mujt ea pect no benefit by it. 

2. Chriſt's reſurrection is an high and ſo- 
vereign conſolation againſt death, Death we 
know 1s the grand enemy of mankind, the 
mercileſs tyrant over nature, and the king 
of terrors. But, bleſſed be God, Chriſt has 
gien a mortal blow to his power, and broke 
his ſceptre. And if we by a thorow conqueſt 


of our fins, and riſing from them can be but 
able to ſay, O in] where 1s thy power ? We 


may very rationally and warrantably ſay there- 
upon, O death ! where is thy ſting ? So that when 
we come to reſign back thele trail bodies, theie 
veſſels of morta/ity to the duſt from whence 
they were taken, we may yet ſay of our ſouls 
as Chriſt did of the damſe] whom he raifed 
up, that ſhe was not dead, but only flept ; for, 
in like manner, we ſhall as certainly riſe out 
of the grave, and triumph over the diſhonours 
of its rottenneſs and putrefaction, as we rife in 


the morning out of our beds, with bodies re- 
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freſhed and advanced into higher and nobler 
perfections. For the head being once riſen, 
we may be ſure the members cannot ſtay long 
behind. And Chriſt is already riſen and gone 
before, to prepare manſions for all thoſe who 
belong to him under that high relation, that 
where he is, they (to their eternal comfort) may 
be alſo, rejoicing and ſinging praiſes and hal- 
felujahs to him who ſitteth on the throne, and 
to the lamb for ever and ever. 


To whom be rendred and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty and 


dominion, to eternal ages. Amen. 
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SERMON Xl. 


The Chriſtian Pentecoſt : Or the 
ſolemn Efſuſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt; in the ſeveral miracu- 
lous Gifts conferred by him 
upon the Apoſtles and firſt 
Chriſtians. 
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Now there are Droerſues of Gifts, but 
the ſame Spirit. 


UR bleſſed Saviour having newly chan- 

ged his crown of thorns for a crown 

of glory, and aſcending up on high took poſſeſ- 
ſion of his royal eſtate and SoveREIGNTY, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of Princes, is here 
treating with this lower world (now at fo 
great a diſtance from him) by his ambaſſador. 


And, 
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And, for the greater ſplendor of the Embaſſy, 
and authority of the meſſage, by an ambaſja- 
dor no ways inferior to himſelf, even the Holy 
Ghoſt, the third perſon in the bleſſed Trinity, 
in glory equal, in majeſty cœeternal; and there- 
fore moſt peculiarly fit, not only as a deputy, 
but as a kind of alter idem to ſupply his place 
and preſence here upon earth: And indeed 
had he not been egual to him in the Gadrad, 
he could no more have ſupplied his place, 

than he could have flled it: which we know, 

in the accounts of the world, are things ex- 

treamly different; as by ſad and ſcandalous 

experience is too often found. 

Now the ſum of this his glorious negotia- 
tion was to confirm and ratify Chriſt's doctrine, 
to ſeal the new charter of the world's bleſſed- 
_ neſs given by Chriſt himſelf, and drawn up by 
his apoſtles: And certainly, it was not a great- 
er work firſt to publiſh; than it was afterwards 
to confirm it, For chriſtianity. being a reli- 
gion made up of truth and miracle, could not 
receive its growth from any power lefs than 
that which firſt gave it ts birth. And being 
withal a doctrine contrary to corrupt nature, 
and to thoſe things, which men moſt eagerly 
loved, to wit, their worldly intereſts, and their 
carnal luſts ; it muſt needs have quickly de- 
cayed, and withered; and” dyed: away, if not 
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J watered by the ſame hand of amnipotence by 
which it was firſt planted. 

Nothing could keep it up, but ſuch a ſtand- 
ing, mighty power, as ſhould be able upon 
all occaſions to countermand , and controul 
nature; ſuch an one as fhould, at the fame 
time, both z/iru# and aſtomiſb; and baffle 
the diſputes of reaſon by the obvious over- 
powerin gc onvictions. of ſenſe. 

And this was the deſign of the ſhirit 5 min, 
That the ſame Holy Ghoſt, who had given 
Chriſt his conception, might now give chriſti- 
anity its. confirmation, And this he did by 
that wonderful and various effuſion of his 
miraculous gifts upon the firſt meſſengers, and 
propagators of this divine religion, For as 
our Saviour huntelt faid, John iv. 48. Unleſs 
you ſee ſigus and wonders you will not believe. 
So. that ght was to introduce belief: And 
accordingly, the firft conqueſt and conviction 
was made upon the eye, and from thence paſs 
led victorious to the heart. 

This therefore was their rhetorick, this 
their method of perſuaſion. Their words 
were works : Divinity and phyſick went toge- 
ther: They cured the body, and thereby con- 
vinced the ſoul : They conveyed and enforced 
all their exhortations, not by the arts of elo- 
quence, but by the g/s of tongues ; theſe were 

the 
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the /peakers, and miracle the interpreter. 

Now in treating of theſe words, I ſhall 
conſider theſe three things. 

Firſt, What thoſe gifts were, which were 
conferred by the ſpirit both upon the apoſtles, 
and firſt profeſſors of chriſtianity. 

Secondly, What is imported, and to be un- 
derſtood by their di verſity: And 

Thirdly, and laſtly, What are the conſe. 
quences of their emanation from one and the 
ſame ſpirit. 

Firſt, And firſt, for the firft of them. Theſe 
gifts are called in the original yagoua]e, that 
is to ſay, acts of grace or favour; and figni- 
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fy here certain qualities and perfections, which 
the Spirit of God freely beſtow'd upon men, 
for the better enabling them to preach the 
goſpel, and to ſettle the chriſtian religion in 
the world: And accordingly we will conſider 


them under that known dichotomy, or diviſi- 
on, by which they ſtand divided into ordinary), 
and extraordinary, 

And firft, for the ordinary gifts of the Spi- 
rit, theſe he conveys to us by the mediation 
of our own endeavours. And as he, who 
both makes the watch, and winds up the 
wheels of it, may not improperly be ſaid to 
be the author of its motion; ſo God, who 
firſt created, and ſince ſuſtains the powers and 

faculties 
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faculties of the ſoul, may juſtly be called the 
cauſe of all thoſe perfections, and improve- 
ments, which the ſaid faculties ſhall attain 
unto by their reſpective operations. For that 
which gives the form, gives alſo the conſe- 
quents of that form; and the principle, with 
all its appendant actions, is to be referred to 
the ſame donor, 

But God forbid that I ſhould determine 
God's title to our actions barely in his giving 
us the power and faculty of acting. Duran- 
dus indeed, an eminent ſchoolman held ſo, 
and ſo muſt Pelagius and his followers hold 
too, if they will be true to, and abide by 
their own principles. 

But undoubtedly, God does not only give 
the power, but alſo vouchſafes an active in- 
fluence and concurrence to the production of 
every particular action, ſo far as it has either 
a natural or a moral goodneſs in it. 

And therefore, in all acquired gifts, or ha- 
bits, ſuch as are thoſe of philoſophy, oratory, 


or divinity, we are properly ouvegyoi, Co-Work- 


ers with God, And God ordinarily gives then 
to none, but ſuch as labour hard for them. 
They are ſo his g:fts, that they are alſo our 


own acqur/itions. His aſſiſtance, and our own 


ſtudy are the joint and adequate cauſe of theſe 


perfections: And to imagine the contrary, is 
all 
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all one, as if a man ſhould think to be a ſcho- 
lar, barely by his maſters feaching, without 
his own learning. In all theſe caſes, God is 
ready to do his part, but not to do both 5. 
own and ours too, 

Secondly, 'The other ſort of the Spirit's gifts 
are extraordinary. Which are fo abſolutely 


and entirely from God, that the ſoul, into : 
which they are conveyed, contributes nothing 
to the obtaining of them but a bare recepti- ; 


on: As when you pour ſome generous wine 
or liquor into a caſk or veſſel, that affords 
nothing to its own fullneſs, but a mcer capa- 
city; the reſt it owes wholly to the liberal 
hand that infuſed it: And, no doubt, from 
an alluſion to this, ſuch endowments are 
faid to be by way of infuſion from the Holy 
Ghoſt. 

Of which kind were the gift of miratles, 


the gif? of healing, the gift of prophecy and 
of ſpeaking with tongues ; which great things 


might indeed be the object of mens admira- 


tion, and ſometimes alſo the motive of their 
envy, but never the ect, or purchaſe of their 
own endeavours. 

Now concerning theſe gifts we al ob- 
ſerve alſo, that there was no ſmall difference 
amongſt them, as to the manner of their in- 


exiſtence in the perfons who had them, 
For 


4 


For one of them, to wit, the git of tongues, 


after its firſt infuſſon by the Spirit, might be in 


a man by habitual inherence, as a ſtanding 
principle, or power reſiding in the ſoul, and 
enabling it upon any occaſion to expreſs itſelf 
in ſeveral languages. There being no difference 
between the acquired and the ſupernatural 
knowledge of tongues, as to the nature and qua- 
lity of the things themſelves, but only in reſpect 
of their firſt obtainment, that one is by induſtri- 
ous acquiſition, the other by divine znfuſion. 
But then for the gifts of healing the jick, 
raiſing the dead, and the like; inaſmuch as 
thefe were immediate emanations from, and 
peculiar effects of an infinite and divine pow- 
er. Such a power could not be made habitu- 
ally to inbere and reſide in the apoſtles; nor in- 
need in any created being whatſoever. But 
only by an exterior aſſiſtance, the power of 
God was ready at hand, upon ſpecial and e- 
mergent occaſions, at their invocation, or 


word, (as God ſhould think fit) to produce 


ſuch miraculous effects: For if his power of 


healing had been habitually lodged in the a- 
poſtles, fo that they might exert, and make 
uſe of it when they pleaſed, it will be hard 
to give a ſatisfactory reaſon, why St. Paul 
ſhould leave Trophimus at Miletum ich, as 
we find he did, 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

And 


4 
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C 
And then Ja, for the giſt of prophecy, 8 
and foretelling future events; neither was this : 
in the ſoul by cor ſtant inbeſion, and habitual l 
abode ; but (as we may not unfitly expreſs it) 
only by ſudden ſtrictures, by tranſient immiſ- , 
fions, and repreſentations of the zdeas of things b 
future, to the imagination. In a word, it 
was in the mind not as an inhabitant, but 5 
as a gueſt; that is, by intermittent returns | 0 
and ecſtacies, by occaſional raptures and reve- | ; 
lations ; as is clear from what we read of the | | 
prophets in the Old Teſtament. And thus r 
much I thought good to diſcourſe of the na- 5 
ture of theſe gifts, and to ſhew what kind of 
things they were; how they qualified and af- | be 
feed the apoſtles, and primitive chriſtians, | 1 
in the exerciſe of them; that ſo we may not 
abuſe our underſtandings by an empty notion * 
of the word, without a clear and diſtinſt ap- * 
prehenſion of the thing. | „ 
And here, I doubt not, but ſome will be NY 
apt to enquire, how long theſe extraordinary | wy 
and miraculous gifts continued in the church: N 
For the reſolution of which, the very nature 5 
of the thing itſelf will ſuggeſt thus much, PL 
that the conferring of theſe gifts, being in or- a 
der to the eſtabliſhment of a church, and fo 
the ſettling of a neu religion in the world, 3 


their duration was to be proportioned to the 
need, ye 
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need, which that new religion had of ſuch 
credentials, and inſtruments of confirmation. 
For when Chriſtianity firſt appeared in the 
world, it found it under the mighty prejudice 
and prepoſſeſſion of two contrary religions, 
but both of them equally bent, and ſet a- 
gainſt that, to wit, Gentiliſin and Judaiſm. 
Which prejudices nothing could conquer, but 
the arm of omnipotence itſelf (as it were) made 
bare before them in ſuch ſtupendous works, 
as could not but convince them to their face, 
that it was a religion which came from God, 
But when theſe prejudices were once remov- 
ed by the actual entertainment of, and ſub- 
miſſion to the Chriſtian faith, there could 
not be the ſame uſe or need of miracles then, 
which there was before. For ſtill we muſt 
remember, that the ſtate of a church in its 
infancy and firſt beginnings, and in its matu- 
rity and continuance is very different, and 
conſequently that the exigencies of it, under 
each condition, muſt equally differ too. It is 
a much harder work firſt to advance, and 
put a thing into motion, than to continue 
and keep up that motion being once begun ; 
for though indeed (as we obſerved betore ) 
there is an omnipotence required to maintain, 
as well as firſt to /t vp the Chriſtian church, 
yet it does not therefore follow, that this om- 

Vor, III. De nipotence 
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nipotence muſt ſtill exert itſelf to the ſame 
degree, and after the ſame way in one caſe, 
that it does in he other. 

Wherefore the uſe and purpoſe of mira- 
cles being extraordinary, and to ſerve only 
for a time; they were not by their continu- 
ance to thwart their de/jgn, nor to be made 
common by their being perpetual, The exact 
period of their duration can hardly be aſ- 
ſigned ; but manifeſt it is from all hiſtory, 
that they (or at leaſt ſome of them ) conti- 
nued long after the Apoſtles time; as we may 
cather from the ſeveral ages of thoſe eminent 
Fathers and Chriſtian writers, who have ſo 
freely given in their teſtimony concerning the 
ejecting of evil ſpirits from perſons poſſeſſed, 
as very common in their time in the Chriſtian 
Church; a power no doubt ſupernatural, 
and therefore m:raculous : Such as were Fuſtin 
Martyr, who lived ſomething before the mid- 
dle of the ſecond century, and [ren@us who 
lived about thirty years after, and Tertullian 
who lived in the latter end of the ſecond, 
and the beginning of the third, and Minutius 
Felix thereabouts, and St. Cyprian about the 
middle of the third, and Lactantius about 
the beginning of the fourth. All theſe, I ſay, 
according to the times they lived in, ſpeak of 
this power of caſting out devils (but more 


eſpecially 
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eſpecially Tertullian in the twenty third chap- 
ter of his Apologetick) with ſo much aſſur- 
ance, that it muſt needs prove it to have 
been very frequent amongſt the Chriſtians in 
thoſe days; as ſeveral paſſages in thoſe fore- 
mentioned Writers particularly declare: which 
might eaſily be produced and rehearſed by us, 
could we ſpare room enough for them in ſo 
ſhort a diſcourſe. 

But however, certain it is, that now theſe 
extraordinary and miraculous powers are ceaſ- 
ed, and that upon as good reaſon, as at firſt 
they began. For when the ſpiritual building 
is conſummate, and not only the corner ſtone 
laid, but the ſuperſtructure alſo iniſbed, to 
what purpoſe ſhould the ſcaffolds any longer 
ſtand ? which when they leave off to contri- 
bute to the building, can ſerve for little elſe 
but to upbraid the folly of the builder. Be 
tides, that by ſo long a continuance miracle 
would almoſt turn into mature, or at leaſt 
would look very like it; the rarities of hea- 
ven would grow cheap and common, and 
(which is very prepoſterous to conceive) they 
would be miracles without a wonder. 

The Papiſts indeed, who having ſwallow- 
ed and digeſted the belief of ſo many mon- 
ſtrous contradictions, would do but very un- 
wiſely, and diſagreeably to themſelves, if 
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for ever after, they ſhould ſtick at any advan- 
tageous abſurdity ; theſe, I ſay, hold that the 
gift of miracles ſtill continues ordinary in 
their Church; and that the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion has ſtill the ſame need of ſuch miracu- 
lous confirmations, as it had at firſt, Where, 
if by the Chriſtian they mean their own Popiſh 
religion, 1 am fo fully of their mind, that I 
think there is need, not only of daily, but 
even of hourly, or rather continual miracles, 
to confirm it, if it were but in that one ſingle 
article of 7ranſubſtantiation, But then, we 
know whoſe badge and character the ſcripture 
makes it, to come in lying wonders; and we 
know alſo, that lying wonders are true impo- 
flures: And theirs are of that nature, that 
the fallacy is ſo groſs, and the cheat ſo tranſ- 
parent in them, that, as it hardens the Jews 
and Mabometaus with a deſperate  invin- 
cihle prejudice againſt Chriſtianity, as a thing 
as falſe as thoſe miracles, which they ſee it 
recommended by; ſo, I am confident, that 
it cauſes many Chriſtians alſo to nauſeate their 
own religion, and to fall into ſecret Atheiſm ; 
being apt to think (as even theſe impoſtors 
alſo pretend) that the very miracles of the 
Apoſtles might be of the ſame nature with 
thoſe,w hich they ſee daily acted by theſe ſpi- 


ritual juglers: So that hereby the grand proof 
of 
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of Chriſtianity falls to the ground, and has 
no force or hold upon mens minds at all. 
Whereas our Saviour himſelf laid the main 
ſtreſs and credit of his goſpel, and of bis 
Miſſion from God, upon his miracles, The 
works that I do (ſays he) bear witneſs of me, 
Fohn x. 25. And, Believe me for my very 
works ſake, John xiv. 11. And, Had J not 
done amongſt them the works which no other 
man did, they had not had fin, Tobin xv. 24. 
So that we ſee here, that the credit of all 
turned upon his 727racles, his mighty and /u- 
pernatural works, 

But as, we know, it often falls out, that, 
when a man has once got the chorater of a 
lzar, even truth itſelf is ſuſpected, if not ab- 
ſolutely diſbelieved when it comes from the 
mouth of ſuch an one; ſo theſe miracle- 
mongers having alarmed the world round about 
them to a diſcernment of their tricks, when 
they came afterwards to preach Chriſtianiiy, 
eſpecially to 7nfidels, and to preſs it upon 
men's belief in the ſtrength of thoſe miracu- 
lous works which were truly and really done 
by Chriſt; yet, ſince they pretend the ſame 
of their own works too (which all people ſee 
through, and know to be lies and 71potures) 
all, that they preach of Chriſt, is preſently 
looked upon as falſe and fictitious, and leaves 
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the minds of men locked up under a fixed, 
ob/tinate, and impregnable infidelity, Such a fa- 
tal blow has the /egerdemarin of thoſe wretches 
given to the Chriſtian religion, and ſuch jea- 
louſies have they raiſed in ſome mens thoughts 
againſt it, by their falſe miracles and fabulous 
ſtories of the romantick feats of their pretend- 
ed ſaints. In all which there is nothing in 
deed ſtrange or miraculous, but the impu- 
dence and impiety of ſuch as report and make 
them, and the folly of ſuch as can believe 
them. 

2. Paſs we now to the ſecond thing pro- 
foſed, which is to ſhew, what is meant by 
this diverſity of gifts, mentioned in the text. 
It imports, I conceive, theſe two things, 

1. Something by way of affirmation, which 


is variety. 
2. Something by way of negation, which 


is contrariety. 

1. And firſt, for the firſt of them. It im- 
ports variety; of which excellent qualifica- 
tion, it is hard to fay, whether it makes more 


tor uſe or ornament. It is the very beauty of 


providence, and the delight of the world. It 
is that which keeps alive defire, which would 
otherwiſe flag and tire, and be quickly weary 
of any one ſingle object. It both ſupplies our 
affections, and entertains our admiration ; e- 


qually 
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qually ſerving the innocent pleaſures, and the 
important occafions of life. And now all theſe 
advantages God would have this deſirable qua- 
lity derive even upon his Church too. In 
which great body there are, and muſt be ſe- 
veral members having their ſeveral z/es, of/i- 
ces, and ftations: As in the 28 verſe of this 
chapter (where my text is) the apoſtle tells us, 
that God has placed in the church, firſt apo- 
files, ſecondarily prophets, thirdly preachers ; 
after that miracles; then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diver ſities of tongues. The 
particular function, and employment of ſo 
many parts ſubſerving the joint intereſt, and 
deſign of the whole. As the motion of a 
clock is a complicated motion of ſo many 
wheels fitly put together; and /zfe itſelf, but 
the reſult of ſo many ſeveral operations, all 
iſſuing from, and contributing to the ſupport 
of the ſame body. The great help and fur- 
therance of action is order; and the parent 
of order is diſtinction. No ſenſe, faculty, or 
member muſt encroach upon, or interfere with 
the duty and office of another. For, as the 
ſame apoſtle diſcourſes in the two next verſes, 
Are all apoſtles? are all prophets? are all 
teachers? are all workers of miracles ? have 
all the gift of healing? do all ſpeak with 
tongues ? do all interpret? No, but as in the 
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natural body the eye does not ſpeak, nor the 
tongue ſee; ſo neither in the ſpiritual, is eve. 
ry one, who has the gift of prophecy, endued 
alſo with the gift and ſpirit of government; 
every one, who may ſpeak well, and perti- 
nently enough upon a text, 1s not therefore 
preſently fit to rule a dioceſe ; nor is a nimble 
tongue always attended with a ſtrong and a 
ſteady head. If all were preachers, who thould 
govern? or rather indeed, who could be go- 
verned? If the body of the church were all 
car, men would be only hearers of the word, 
and where would then be he doers ? For 
ſuch, I am ſure, we are moſt to ſeek for in 
our days, in which, ſad experience ſhews that 
hearing of ſermons has, with moſt, ſwallowed 
up and devoured the practice of them, and 
maniteſtly ſerves inſtead of it; rendering ma- 
ny zealots amongſt us as really guilty of the 
ſuperſiition of reſting in the bare opus opera- 
tum of this duty, as the Papiſts are or can 
be charged to be in any of their religious per- 
formances whatſoever. The apoſtle juſtly re- 
proaches ſuch with itching ears, 2 Tim. iv. z. 
And I cannot fee, but that the tc in the ear 
1s as bad a diſtemper as in any other part of 
the body, and perhaps a 4097/2. 

But to proceed: God has uſe of all the ſe- 
veral tempers and conſtitutions of men, to 


ſerve 
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ſerve the occaſions and exigencies of his church 
by: Amongſt which ſome are of a ſanguine, 
chearful, and debonair diſpoſition, having their 
imaginations, for the moſt part, filled and 
taken up with pleaſing ideas, and images 
of things; ſeldom or never troubling their 
thoughts, either by looking c deep into them, 
or dwelling too long upon them. And theſe 
are not properly framed to ſerve the church 
either in the knotty, dark and leſs pleaſing 
parts of religion, but are fitted rather for the 
airy, joyful offices of devotion ; ſuch as are 
praiſe and thankſsrving, jubilations, and Hal- 
lelijas, which, though indeed not ſo diffi- 
cult, are yet as pleaſing a work to God as 
any other. For they are the noble employ- 
ment of ſaints and angels; and a lively re- 
ſemblance of the glorified and beatifick ſtate; 
in which all that "the bleſſed ſpirits do, is to 
rejoice in the God, who made and faved 
them, to ſing his praiſes, and to adore his per- 
fections. 

Again, there are others of a melancholy, re- 
ſerved, and ſevere temper, who think much, 
and ſpeak little; and theſe are the fitteſt to 
ſerve the church in the penſive, afflictive parts 
of religion; in the auſterities of repentance 
and mortification, in a retirement from the 
world, and a ſettled compoſure of their 

thoughts 
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thoughts to ſelf- reflection and meditation. And MI va 
ſuch alſo are the ableſt to deal with troubled f 
and diſtreſſed conſciences, to meet with their th 
doubts, and to anſwer their objections, and to MI oy 
ranſack every corner of their ſhitting and fall.. MF ar 
cious hearts, and, in a word, to lay before them MI as 
the true ſtate of their ſouls, having ſo fre- MI ir 
quently deſcended into, and took a ſtrict ac- ag 
count of their own. And this is fo great a fir 
work, that there are not many, whoſe minds ce 
and tempers are capable of it, who yet may MI nc 
be ſerviceable .enough to the church in other ; 70 
things. And it is the ſame thoughtful and ra 
reſerved temper of ſpirit, which muſt enable ar 
others to ſerve the church in the hard and 3 þ 
controverſial parts of religion. Which fort v 
of men (though they ſhould never rub mens d 
ztching ears from the pulpit ) the church can 88 
no more be without, than a garriſon can be cl 


without /o/dzers, or a city without walls ; or 
than a man can defend himſelf with his forge, 


w 
when his enemy comes againſt him with his h. 
ſword. And therefore, great pity it is, that ti 
ſuch as God has eminently and peculiarly fur- e\ 
niſhed, and (as it were) cut out for this ſer- by 
vice, ſhould be caſt upon, and compelled to ir 
the popular, ſpeaking, noiſy part of divinity; d 
it being all one, as if, when a town is be- n 
ſieged, the governour of it ſhould call off a 8 


valiant 
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valiant and expert ſoldier from the walls, to 
ſing him a ſong or play him a leſſon upon 
the violin at a banquet, and then turn him 
out of the town, becauſe he could not ſing 


and play as well as he could fight. And yet 


as ridiculous as this is, it is but too like the 
irrational and abſurd humour of the preſent 
age; which thinks all ſenſe and worth con- 
fined wholly to the pulpit. And many ex- 
cellent perſons, becauſe they cannot make a 
noiſe with chapter and verſe, and harangue it 
twice à day to factious tradeſmen, and igno- 
rant old women, are eſteemed of as nothing, 
and ſcarce thought worthy to eat the church's 
J bread, But for all theſe falſe notions, and 
wrong meaſures of things and perſons, ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly prevalent amongſt us, idm (as our 
Saviour tells us) is and will be juſtified of ber 
children. 

But then again, there are others beſides theſe, 
who are of a warmer and more fervent ſpirit, 
having much of Heat and fire in their conſti- 
tution: and God may and does ſerve his church 
even by ſuch kind of perſons as theſe alſo, as 
being particularly fitted to preach the terrify- 
ing rigours and cur/es of the law to obſtinate 
daring ſinners; which is a work as abſolutely 
neceſſary and of as high a conſequence to the 
good of ſouls, as it is, that men ſhould be 


driven, 
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driven, if they cannot be drawn off from their 
ſins; that they ſhould be cut and launced if 
they cannot otherwiſe be cured, and that the 
terrible rump of the laft judgment ſhould be 
always ſounding in their ears, if nothing elſe 
can awaken'them, But then, while ſuch per- 
ſons are thus buſied in preaching of judgment, 
it is much to be wiſhed, that they would 
do it with judgment too; and not preach hell 
and damnation to finners ſo, as if they were 
pleaſed with what they preached; no, let 
them rather take heed, that they miſtake not 
their own fierce temper for the mind of God; 
for ſome I have known to do fo, and that at 
ſuch a rate, that it was eaſy enough to diſtin- 
guiſh the humour of the ſpeaker from the na- 
ture of the thing he ſpoke. Let miniſters 
threaten death and deſtruction even to the ve- 
ry worſt of men in ſuch a manner, that it 
may appear to all their ſober hearers, that they 
do not defire, but fear that theſe dreadful 
things ſhould come to paſs: let them declare 
Goa's wrath againſt the hardened and impe- 
nitent, as I have ſeen a udge condemn a Ma- 
lefaftor, with tears in his eyes. For ſurely 
much more ſhould a d:ſpenſer of the word, 
while he is pronouncing the infinitely more 
killing ſentence of the divine law, grieve with 
an inward-bleeding compaſſion for the miſery 

ol 
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of thoſe forlorn wretches, whom it is like to 


paſs upon, But I never knew any of the Ge- 
neva, or Scotch model (which ſort of ſancti- 
fied reprobationers we abound with) either uſe 
or like this way of preaching in my life; but 
generally whips and ſcorprons, wrath and ven- 
geance, fire and brimftone, made both top and 
bottom, front and rear, firſt and laſt of all 

their diſcourſcs. | 
But then on the contrary, there are others 
again, of a gentler, a ſofter, and more tender 
genius, and theſe are full as ſerviceable for 
the work of the miniſtry, as the former ſort 
could be, though not in the ſame way; as be- 
ing much fitter to repreſent the meekneſs of 
Moſes, than to preach his law; to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to ſpeak comfort and re- 
freſhment to the weary, and to take off the 
burden from the heavy laden. Nature itſelf 
ſeems peculiarly to have fitted ſuch for the 
diſpenſations of grace. And when they are 
once put into the miniſtry, they are (as it 
were) marked and ſingled out by providence, 
to do thoſe benign offices to the ſouls of men, 
which perſons of a rougher and more vehe- 
ment diſpoſition are by no means ſo fit, or 
able to do. Theſe are the men whom God 
pitches upon for the heralds of his mercy, 
with a peculiar emphaſis and felicity of ad- 
| dreſs, 
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dreſs, to proclaim and iſſue out the pardons 
of the goſpel, to cloſe up the wounds which 
the legal preacher had made, to bathe and 
ſupple them with the oz/ of gladneſs; and 
in a word to crown the ſorrows of repent- 
ance with the joys of aſſurance. And thus 
we have ſeen how the goſpel muſt have both 
its Boanergies and its Barnabas, ſons of thun- 
der, and ſons of conſolation : the firſt (as it 
were) to cleanſe the air and purge the ſoul, 
before it can be fit for the refreſiments of 
a ſunſhine, the beams of mercy, and the /mzles 
of a ſaviour. 

David had ſhewn himſelf but a mean pſal- 
miſt, had his {kill reached no further than to 


one note: and therefore, P/al. ci. 1. we have 


him inging of judgment as well as mercy ; 
and fo railing the ſweeteſt harmony out of the 
ſeeming diſcord of the moſt diſagreeing attri- 
butes. There can be no compoſition in any 
thing, without ſome multiplicity and diver- 
ty of parts: and therefore we have a catalogue 
of thoſe gifts, which did (as it were) com- 
pound and make up the primitive church in 
the 8, 9, and 10" verſes of this xii chapter of 
the 1* to the Corinthians, Where the apoſtle 
tells us, that fo one is given the word of wiſdem, 
to another the word of knowledge, to another 
faith; with many more ſuch like gifts there 

reckoned 
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reckoned up; and indeed ſo many and various 
were the gifts poured out by the Spirit of God 
upon the firſt preachers of the goſpel, that 
there is need almoſt of the git of tongues to 
rehearſe them. 

Of which great variety, as we have hither- 
to obſerved the w/e, ſo it is intended alſo for 
the ornament of the church. I ſay ornament + 
for I cannot perſuade myſelf, that God ever 
deſigned his church for a rude, naked, un- 
beautiful lump; or to lay the foundations of 
purity in the ruins of decency. The entrance 
and gate of Solomon's temple was called beauti- 
ful: and, as there were ſeveral orders of prieſts 
and Levites belonging to it, ſo they had their 
ſeveral offices, their ſeveral chambers and a- 
partments in that temple. It was a kind of 
repreſentation of heaven ; in which, our Sa- 
viour tells us, there are many manſions. But 
behold! there are wiſer, much wiſer than 
Solomon amongſt us, who will have it quite 
otherwiſe in the Chriſtian church. Nothing 
of order or diſtinction, nothing of ſplendor or 
dreſs muſt be allowed of here. No, they are 
all for lying in the duſt before God (as their 
word is) and therefore will have nothing but 
duſt and naſtineſs for the church's furniture: 
to attempt a confutation of ſuch perſons would 


be ſuperfluous; and indeed I have no more to 
- fav 
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fay for thoſe, who contend for ſuch a ſordid, 
and mean condition of the church, but that 
in this they do not ſo much ſpeak their de- 
votion as their education: it being generally 
found that a ſlovenly way of breeding diſpo- 
ſes men to a kind of ſlovenly religion. 

Much might be ſpoken by way of analogy 
between the internal and external, the ſhiri- 
tual and the material ornaments of the church; 
but both of them ſerve to dreſs and ſet off the 
ſpouſe of Chriſt; the firſt to recommend her 
to his own eyes, and the latter to the cyes of 
the world. 

Where would be the beauty of the heavens 
themſelves, if it were not for the multitude 
of the ſtars, and the variety of their influences? 
and for the earth here below, and thoſe who 
dwell therein, certainly we might live with- 
out the plumes of peacocks, and the curious 
colours of flowers; without ſo many different 
odours, fo many ſeveral taſtes, and ſuch an in- 
finite diverſity of airs and ſounds. But where 
would then be the glory and luſtre of the 
univerſe? the flouriſh and gaiety of nature? 
if our ſenſes were forced to be always poring 
upon the ſame things, without the diverſion 
of change, and the quickening reliſh of varie- 
ty? and now, when matters ſtand thus, may 
we not juſtly ſay, / God ſo clothes the fields, 
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ſo paints the flowers, and paves the very pla- 
ces we tread upon, and with ſuch curioſity 
provides for all our ſenſes, which yet are but 
the ſervants, and under officers of the ſoul; 
ſhall he not much more provide for the ſoul 
itſelf and its own ſervice thereby, in the glo- 
rious oeconomy, and great concernments of 
the church? And moreover, does not ſuch a 
liberal effuſion of giſts equally argue both the 
power and the bounty of the giver? Number 
and multitude are the ſigns of r:ches, and the 
materials of plenty; and therefore though u- 
nity in the government and communion of the 
church is indeed a great bleſſing, yet in the 
gifts and endowments of it it would be but 

penury and a curſe. But 
Secondly, As this diverfity of the Spirit's 
gifts imports variety, ſo it excludes contrari- 
ety : different they are, but they are not oppo- 
ite. There is no jar, no combat, or conteſt 
between them, but all are diſpoſed of with 
mutual agreements, and a happy ſubordinati- 
on: for as variety adorns, ſo oppoſition deſtroys; 
things moſt different in nature, may yet be 
united in the ſame deſign; and the moſt di- 
ſtant lines may meet and claſp in the ſame 

Centre, 

As for inſtance, one would think that the 
ſpirit of meekneſs, and the ſpirit of zea/ ſtood 
=! 55 | at. 
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at that diſtance of contrariety, as to defy all pr 
poſſibility either of likeneſs, or reconcilement; ri 
and yet (as we have already ſhewn) they both of 
may and do equally ſerve and carry on the or 
great end and buſineſs of religion. And the to 
ſame Spirit, which baptizes with water, bap- 97 
tizes alſo with fire. It is an art to attain the th 
ſame end by ſeveral methods; and to make 8. 
things of a quite contrary operation to concur Ei 


in one and the ſame effect. 

Come we now to the third and laſt thing 
propoſed from the words ; which is to ſhew, th 
what are the conſequences of this emanation of 
ſo many and different gifts from one and the ny 
ſame Spirit: I ſhall inſtance in four, directly bes 


f 


and naturally deducible from it: as be 

Firſt, If the Spirit works ſuch variety of * 
gits, and thoſe in ſo vaſt a multitude, and or 
for the moſt part above the force of nature, aſl 
certainly it is but rational to conclude, . that if at 
is a being ſuperior to nature, and ſo may juſt- his 


ly challenge to itſelf a Deity. There have Sþ1 
been ſeveral who have impugned the Deity of 
the Holy Ghoſt, though not in the ſame man- 


ner; but the principal of them come within 15 

theſe two ſorts. ſy 
1. Macedon:us and his followers, who al- os 

lowed him to be a perſon, but denied his Deity: pre 


affirming him to be the chief angel, the ſu- ſuf 
preme 


— — — 
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preme and moſt excellent of thoſe blefſed ſpi- 
rits employed by God, adminiſtring the affairs 
of the church, and conveying good ſuggeſti- 
ons to the minds of men, and for that cauſe 
to be called the Holy Spirit; and ſometimes 
ſimply and nar dgexli, or by way of eminence 
the Spirit. And the ſame was held by one 
Biddle, an heretick of ſome note here in 
England, a little before the Reſtauration : that 
is to ſay, while confuſion and toleration gave 
countenance to almoſt all religions, except 
the frue. 

2. But ſecondly, Socinus and his ſchool de- 
ny both the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt, and his 
perſonal ſubſiſtence too; not granting him to 
be a perſon, but only the power of God: to 
wit, that vis or &5gyaz, by which he effects, 
or produces things. And amongſt thoſe who 

aſſert this, none have given ſuch bold ſtrokes 
at the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt, as Crellius, in 
his book De uno Deo Patre, and his other De 
Spiritu Sancto. 

Now to draw forth and inſiſt upon all the 
arguments and texts of ſcripture, which uſe 
to be traverſed on both fides in this controver- 
ſy, would be a thing neither to be done 
within this compaſs of time, nor perhaps ſo 
proper for this exerciſe; and therefore let it 
ſuffice us upon the warrant of expreſs ſcripture, 

|S & not 
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not ſophiſticated by nice and forced expoſitions, 
but plainly interpreted by the general traditi- 
on of the church (to which all private rea- 
ſen ought in reaſon to give place) to confeſs 
and adore the Deity of the Holy Ghoſt. 

3 this Holy Spirit is in the church, as 

ie /oul in the natural body: for as the 
res ſou] does 772 and by the ſeveral parts of 
the body exerciſe feveral functions and ope- 
rations; ſo the Holy Ghoſt, while he animates 
the myſtical body of C "iſt, cauſes in it ſeve- 
ral gifts and powers, by which he enables it to 
exert variety of actions. And as in the river 
Niu, it is the fame fountain which ſupplies 
the ſeven ſtreams; ſo when we read of the 
ſeven ſirits, Rev. iv. 5. they are but ſo many 
ſeveral gifts of the /ame Spirit, all bearing 
the name and title of their donor; as it is u- 
ſua] for ſo many ſeveral volumes to bear the 
ſingle denomination of their author; and we 
ſay properly enough, that ſuch an one has 
read Cicero or Plutarch, when he has read 
their works. 

But now ſurely this glorious perſon or be- 
ing, who thus enlightens the minds of all men 
coming into the world in ſome meaſure, and of 
the church more eſpecially, cannot be in the 
rankand number of created beings. The hea- 
thens attributed a kind of divinity, or Godhead 
to rings, becauſe of that continual inex- 


hauſtible 


det 
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hauſtible emanation from them, reſembling: 
a kind of infinity. But here we ſee the very 
gifts of the Spirit to be divine: and where 
we find ſuch a divinity in the fream, certain- 
ly we may well aſcribe it in a more tranſcen- 
dent manner to the fountain: befides, if the 
Holy Ghoſt were not God, I cannot fee how 
our bodtes could be well called his temples; ſince 
none but God can challenge to himſelf the 
prerogative of a femple. And fo much for 
the firſt conſequent. But 
Secondly, This great diverſity of the Spirit's 
gifts may read a lecture of humlity to ſome, 
and of contentment to others. God indeed, in 
this great ſcheme of the creation, has drawn 
ſome capital letters, ſet forth forme maſter- 
pieces, and furniſhed them with higher abili- 
ties than ordinary, and given them g/s, as it 
were, with both hands : but for all that, none 
can brag of a monopoly of them, none has 
ſo abſolutely engroſſed them all, as to be that 
thing of which we may ſay, here we ſee, what 
and how much God can do, No, God has 
wrote upon no created being the utmoſt Rint” 
of his power, but only the free iſſues and pro- 
ducts of his pleaſure. God has made no man 
in opprobrium nature, only to overlook his 
fellow creatures, to upbraid them with their 
defects, and to diſcourage them with the a- 
F842 mazing 
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mazing diſtance of the compariſon: he has fil- 
led no man's intellectuals ſo full, but he has 
left ſome vacuities in them, that may ſome- 
times ſend him for ſupplies to minds of a much 
lower pitch: he has ſtock'd no land or coun- 
try with ſuch univerſal plenty, without the 
mixture of ſome wants, to be the ground and 
cauſe of commerce: for mutual wants, and 
mutual perfections together, are the bond and 
cement of converſation. The vaſt knowledge 
and ruling abilities of Mes might yet ſtand 
in need of Aaron's elocution: and he who 
ſpeaks with the tongue of angels, and the great- 
eſt fiuency of ſpiritual rhetorick, may yet be 
at a loſs, when he comes to matters of contro- 
verſy, and to afſert the truth againſt the aſ- 

aults and ſophiſtry of a ſubtle opponent. God 
indeed can, and ſometimes happily does u- 
nite both theſe gifts in the ſame perſon: but 
where he does not, let not him who can 
preach, condemn him who can only diſpute ; 
neither let him who can diſpute, deſpiſe him 
who can only preach, for (as we have ſhewn 
before) the church is ſerved by both, and has 
equally need of ſome men to ſpeak and de- 
clare the word, and of others to defend it: it 
being enough, and too often more than e- 


nough, for one man to maintain what another 


ſays. In which work, the Heating part is 


indeed 
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indeed the more eaſy, but the defenſive the 


more glorious. 

And, as this may give ſome check to the 
preſumption of the moſt raiſed underſtandings, 
ſo it ſhould prevent the deſpondency of the 
meaneſt: For the apoſtle makes this very uſe 
of it in the 12. and 22, v. Where he would 
not have even the loweſt and pooreſt member 
of the church to be dejected, upon the conſi- 
deration of what it wants, but rather be 
comforted in the ſenſe of what it has. Let 
not the foot trample upon itſelf becauſe it does 
not rule the body, but conſider, that it has the 
Bonour to ſupport it. Nay, the greateſt abili- 
ties are ſometimes beholding to the very mean- 
eſt, if but for this only, that without them they 
would want the gloſs and luſtre of a foil. The 
two talents went into heaven as eaſily as the 
fue: and God has put a peculiar uſefulneſs 
even into the ſmalleſt members of the body, 


anſwerable to ſome need or defect in the great- 


eſt; thereby to level them to a mutual inter- 
courſe of compliance and benefaction; which 
alone can keep things equal, and 1s indeed the 
vary poiſe and ballaſt of ſociety. And thus 

much for the ſecond conſequent. But 
Thirdly, The foregoing doctrine affords us 
alſo a touchſtone for the trial of ſpirits : For, 
ſuch as are the gifts, ſuch muſt be alſo the 
Ff 4 Spirit 
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Spirit from which they flow: and ſince bath 
of them have been ſo much pretended to, it is 
well for the church, that it has the rule of 
judgment, and a note of diſcrimination. There 
is none, who is not wilfully a ſtranger to the 
affairs of our 1/ael, but has had the noiſe 
and bluſters of gifted brethren, and of perſons 
pretending to the Spirit, ringing in his ears, 
Concerning which plea of theirs, fince we all 
know, that there are pirits, both good and 
bad, it cannot be denied, but that in ſome 
ſenſe they might have the ſpirit (ſuch a ſpirit 
as it was) and that in a very large meaſure: 
but as for their gifts, we muſt examine them 
by the ſtandard of thoſe here mentioned by 
the apoſtle. 

And firſt for that of prophecy: Theſe men 
were once full of a prophecy that the world 
ſhouid be deſtroyed in the year 1656. becauſe, 
. forſooth, the flood came upon the old world 
in that year reckoning from the creation. 
And again, that the downfall of pope and an- 
tichriſt together with that of monarchy and 


chiſcopacy (which they always accounted as 


limbs of antichriſt) ſhould be in the year 
1665. and that becauſe ſome remarkable 
mention is made of the number 666 in the 
Revelation; with many other ſuch like pre- 
dictions: The event of all which has ſhewn, 

that 
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that thoſe men were not of God's privy coun- 
cil; but on the contrary that all their propbe- 
cies were like thoſe of almanacks, which 
warn every wiſe body to prepare againſt foul 
weather, by their foretelling Fair. 

And then, for the gift of healing, let a 
bleeding church and ſtate ſhew, how notably 
they were gifted that way, They played the 
chirurgeons indeed with a witneſs, but we ne- 
ver yet heard that they acted the phyjicran ; 
all their practice upon the body politick was 
with powder and ball, ſword and piſtol, No 
ſaving of life with thoſe men, but by purg- 
ing away the eſtate, 

And likewiſe for the gift of diſcerning of 
ſpirits : They had their 7ryers, that is, a 
court appointed for the tryal of miniſters; 
but moſt properly called Cromwell's inguiſiti- 
an; in which they would pretend to know 
mens hearts, and inward bent of their ſpirits 
(as their word was) by their very looks. But 
the truth is, as the chief pretence of thoſe 
tryers was to enquire into mens gifts; ſo if 
they found them but we gifted in the hand, 
they never looked any further; for a full and 
free hand was with them an abundant demon- 
{tration of a gracious heart; a word in great 
requeſt in thoſe times, 
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And moreover, for the gift of diverſe 
fongues, it is certain, that they ſcarce ſpake 
the ſame thing for two days together. Though 
otherwiſe it muſt be confeſſed, that they were 
none of the greateſt linguiſis; their own mo- 
ther tongue ſerving all their occaſions, with- 
out ever ſo much as looking into the fathers, 
who always ſpoke the language of the beaſt 
to ſuch as could not underſtand them. Latin 
was with them a mortal crime, and Greek, 
inſtead of being owned for the language of 
the Holy Ghoſt (as in the New Teſtament it 
is) was looked upon like the /in againſt it; fo 
that in a word, they had all the confuſions of 
Babel amongſt them without the diverſity of 
Yongues, 

And then /a/tly, for the gif? of interpreting ; 
they thought themſelves no ordinary men at 
expounding a chapter; if the turning of a 
few rational ſignificant words and ſentences 
into a looſe, tedious, impertinent harangue 
could be called an exp9gi7zon. But above all, 
for their interpreting gift, you muſt take them 
upon Ezekiel, Damel, and the Revelation ; 
and from thence (as it were) out of a dark 
prophetical cloud, thundering againſt the old 
Cavaliers, and the church of England, and (as 
I may but too appoſitely expreſs it) breaking 


them upon the wheels in Ezekiel, caſting them 
to 
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to the beaſts in Daniel, and pouring upon them 
all the viols in the Revelation. After which 
let any one deny it who durſt, that the black 
_ decree was abſolutely paſſed upon thoſe ma- 
lignants, and that they were all of them, to 
a man, ſons of reprobation. 

And thus, I think, I have reckoned up 
moſt of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
and compared them with thoſe of our late git 
ed brethren, Amongſt all which divine gifts, 
I muſt declare, that I cannot find the gift of 
canting and whining, and making faces; that 
is, of ſpeaking bad ſenſe with worſe looks ; 
which yet thoſe men uſed to call the language 
of Canaan. Nor can I find the gif? of ut- 
tering every ſudden, crude, undigeſted thought 
coming over their minds, and of being im- 
pudently bold and familiar with almighty 
God in prayer. 

I cannot find the git of exploding the 
myſteries, and peculiar credenda of the goſpel, 
in order to the turning chriſtianity into bare 
morality. | 

I cannot find the gif? of accounting tender- 
neſs of conſcience againſt law, as a thing 
ſacred, but tenderneſs of conſcience according 
to law, as a crime to be proſecuted almoſt to 


death. 
In 
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In a word, I cannot find the gifts of * re- 
** plundering, ſequeſtring, robbing churches, 
murdering kings, and all this purely for 

the ſake of conſcience and religion. 
Theſe things I ſay (whether it be through 


the weakneſs of my diſcerning faculties, or 
whatſoever elſe may be the caule) I cannot, 


for my life, find amongſt the primitive gifts 
of the Spirit. 

And . whereſoever I do find them, 
let men talk never ſo much of inward moti- 
ons, and extraordinary calls of the Spirit, of 
the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and of the pu- 
blick good, of moderation and of an healing 
ſpirit, and the ike; yet long and fad experi- 
ence having taught us the true meaning of all 
theſe fine and fallacious terms; I muſt needs 
ſay both of them, and the /þ:7:7 from which 
they proceed, in thoſe words of St. James iii. 
18. That they deſcend not from above, but are 
earthly, ſenſual, and deviliſh, Theſe are the 
names which God knows and calls them by, 
though ſchiſmaticks and hypocrites tax. 6 
them reformation, But ö 


— 


8 


* Notwithſtanding the ſanctified character they bear in the 
republicans new: goſpel, viz. Lud/ow's Memoirs: and in the judg- 
ment of thoſe who like ſuch practices, and therefore publiſh ſuch 
boaks, to the manifeſt affront of the monarchy they live under. A 
range unaccountable way doubtleſs of ſupporting it. 

| Fraurtbly, 
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Fourtbly, In the fourth and laſt place, his 
emanation of gifts from the Spirit aſſures us 
that knowledge and learning are by no means 
oppoſite to grace; ſince we fee gifts as well 
as graces conferred by the ſame Spirit. But 
amongſt thoſe of the late reforming age (whom 
we have been ſpeaking of) all learning was 
utterly cryed down, So that with them the 
beſt preachers were ſuch as could not read, 
and the ableſt divines ſuch as could not 9or7te. 
In all their preachments they ſo highly pretend- 
ed to the Spr/f, that they could hardly fo 
much as ſpell the letter. To be blind was 
with them the proper qualification of a ſpi- 
ritual guide, and to be book-learned (as they 
called it) and to be zrre/igious were almoſt 
terms convertible, None were thought fit for 
the miniſtry but tradeſmen and mechanicks, 
becauſe none elſe were allowed to have the 
Spirit. Thoſe only were accounted like St. 
Paul, who could work with their hands, and 
in a literal ſenſe, drive the nail home, and be 


able to make a pulpit before they preached in 


It. 


But the Spirit in the primitive church took | 


quite another method; being {till as careful 
to furniſh the head as to ſanctify the Heart; 
and as he wrought miracles to found and e- 
ſtabliſh a church by theſe extraordinary gifts, 

ſo 
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ſo it would have been a greater miracle to 
have done it without them. 

God, as he is the giver of grace, fo he is 
the Father of l:ghts ; he neither admits dark- 
neſs in himſelf, nor approves it in others. And 
therefore thoſe who place all religion in the 
heats of a furious zeal, without the due illu- 
minations of knowledge, know not of what 
ſpirit they are; indeed of ſuch a ſpirit, as 
begins in darkneſs, leads to it, and ends in it. 

But certainly we ſhall one day find, that 
a religion ſo much reſembling Hell, neither 
was, nor could be the readieſt way to Heaven. 
But on the contrary, that the Spirit always 
guides, and inſtructs before he ſaves; and that 
as he brings to happineſs only by the ways of 
holineſs ; ſo he never lead sto true holineſs, but 
by the paths of Enowledge. 


To which holy Spirit, together with the Fa- 
ther and the Son, three perſons and one 
God, be rendered and aſcribed, as is moſt 
due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON XII. 
The peculiar Care and — 


of Providence for the Prote- 


ction and Defenſe of Kings. 


Ps ALM. cxliv. 10. former part. 


It is he that groeth ſalvation unto 
kings. 


"HE greateſt and moſt magnificent ti- 

tle, by which God exhibits himſelf to 

the ſons of men, is, that he is King of kings, 
and that the governours of the earth are his 
ſubjects, princes and emperors his vaſſals, 
and thrones his footſtools; and conſequently 
that there is no abſolute monarch in the world 
but one. And from the ſame alſo it follows, 
that there is nothing, which /ubjefs can 
juſtly expect from their prince, but princes 


Vor, III. Gy may 
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may expect from God; and nothing, which 
princes demand from their ſubjects, but God 
in a higher manner, and by a better claim re- 
quires from them. Now the relation between 
prince and ſiibject eſſentially involves in it 
theſe two things: 

Firſt, Obedience from the Subject to all the 
laws and juſt commands of his prince, And 
accordingly as kings themſelves have a ſove- 
reign over them, fo they have laws over them 


too. Laws which lay the ſame obligation 
upon crowned heads, that they do upon the 


meaneſt peaſant: for no prerogative can bar 


frety; no man is too great to be bound to 


be god. He who wields the ſceptre, and 
ſhines in the throne, has a great account to 
make, and a great Maſter to make it to; and 
there is no man ſent into the world 7o rule, 


who is not ſent alſo 70 obey. 
Secondly, The other thing imported in this 


relation is protection vouchſafed from the ſo- 
vereign to the ſubject. Upon which account 
it is, that as God with one hand gives a law; 
ſo with the other he defends the obedient. And 
this is the higheſt prerogative of worldly em- 
pire, and the brighteſt jewel in the diadems 
of princes, that by being God's immediate ſub- 
jedts, they are his immediate care, and intitu- 


ded to his more eſpecial protection; that they 
have 
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have both an omniſcience, in a peculiar man- 
ner, to wake over them, and an omnipotence 
to ſupport them: and that they are not the 
legions which they command, but the God 
whom they obey, who muſt both guard their 


perſons and ſecure their regalia. For it is 


he, and he only who giveth ſalvation unto 
kings. 

The words of the text, with a little vari- 
ation, run naturally into this one propoſition, 
which containing in it the full ſenſe of them, 
ſhall be the ſubject of our following diſs 
courſe, V!Z, | 

That God in the government of the world 

exerciſes a peculiar and extraordinary 
providence over the perſons and lives of 
princes. | 


The proſecution of which propdlition ſhall 
lie in theſe four things. 


Firſt, To ſhew upon what account any 


act of God's providence may be ſaid to be 


peculiar and extraordinary. 

Secondly, To ſhew how and by what 
means God does after ſuch an extraordinary 
manner ſave and deliver princes, 

Thirdly, To ſhew the reaſons why he does 
ſo. And 

Fourthly and Laſtly, To draw ſomething 

Gg 2 by 
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by way of inference and concluſion from the 
whole. 

Of all which in their order. And 

Firft, For the firſt of theſe; which is to 
ſhew, upon what account any aft of God's 
providence may be ſaid to be peculiar and ex- 
traordinary. Providence in the government 
of the world acts for the moſt part by the 
mediation of ſecond cauſes: which tho' they 
proceed according to a principle of nature, 
and a ſettled courſe and tenour of acting 
(ſuppoſing ſtill the fame circumſtances) yet 
providence acting by them, may in ſeveral 
Inſtances of it be ſaid to be extraordinary 
upon a threefold account: as 

Firſt, When a thing falls out beſide the 
common and uſual operation of its proper 
cauſe, As for inſtance, it is uſual and naty- 
ral for a man meeting his enemy upon full 
advantage, to proſecute that advantage againſt 
him, and by no means to let him eſcape ; yet 
fometimes it falls out quite otherwiſe. Eſau 
had conceived a mortal grudge and enmity 
againſt his brother Jacob, yet as ſoon as he 
meets him, he falls upon him, in a very dit- 
ferent way from that of enemies, and embra- 
ces him. Ahab having upon conqueſt got 
Benhadad, his inveterate enemy, into his 
hands, not only ſpares his life, but treats him 

kindly 
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kindly and lets him go. That a brother un- 
provoked ſhould hate, and a ſtranger not ob- 
liged ſhould /ove, is againſt the uſual actings 
of the heart of man, yet thus it was with 
FJoſeph, and no doubt with many others. 
In which and the like cafes, I conceive, 
things ſo falling out, may be ſaid to come to 
paſs by an extraordinary a& of providence; 
it being manifeſt, that the perſons concerned 
in them do not act, as men of the ſame prin- 
ciples and intereſts under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces uſe to do. For intereſt, we ſay, will 
not lie, nor make a man falſe to himſelf, 

whatſoever it may make him to others. 
Secondly, Providence may be ſaid to act 
extraordinarily, when a thing falls out beſide 
or contrary to the deſign of expert, politick, 
and ſhrewd perſons, contriving or acting in 
it. As when a man by the utmoſt of his wit 
and ſkill projects the compaſſing of ſuch or 
ſuch a thing, fits means to his end, lays an- 
tecedents and conſequents directly and appo- 
fitely for the bringing about his purpoſe ; but 
in the iſſue and reſult finds all broken and 
baffled, and the event contrary to his inten- 
tion; and the order of cauſes and councils ſo 
ſtudiouſly framed by him, to produce an 
effect oppoſite to, and deſtructive of the de- 
ſign driven at by thoſe means and arts. In 
Gg 3 this 
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this caſe alſo, I ſay, we may rationally acknow- 
ledge an extraordinary act of providence: 
foraſmuch as the man himſelf is made in- 
ſtrumental to the effecting of ſomething per- 
fectly againſt his own will and judgment, 
and that by thoſe very ways and methods 
which in themſelves were the moſt proper to 
prevent, and the moſt unlikely to bring to 
paſs ſuch an event. The world all the 
while ſtanding amazed at it, and the credit of 
the politician ſinking: for that nothing ſeems 
to caſt ſo juſt a reproach even upon reaſon it- 
ſelf, as for perſons noted for it to act as no- 
tably againſt it. 

Thirdly and Laſtly, Providence may be ſaid 
to act in an extraordinary way, when a 
thing comes to paſs viſibly and apparently be- 
yond the power of the cauſe immediately em- 
ployed in it. As that a man dumb all his life 
before, ſhould on the ſuddain ſpeak, as it is 
ſaid, that the ſon of Cræſis did, upon the 


ſight of a murther ready to have been commit- 


ted upon the perſon of his prince and father. 
That a ſmall company ſhould rout and ſcat- 
ter an army, or (in the language of ſcripture) 
that one ſhould chaſe an hundred, and an hun- 
dred put ten thouſand to flight, That perſons 
of mean parts, and little or no experience 
mould fruſtrate and over- reach the counſels of 

old, 
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old, beaten, thorough paced politicians. Theſe 
effects, I ſay, are manifeſtly above the ability 
and ſtated way of working belonging to the 
cauſes from hence they flow. Nevertheleſs 
ſuch things are ſometimes ſeen upon the great 
{tage of the world, to the wonder and aſtoniſh- 
ment of the beholders, who are wholly una- 
ble by the common method, and diſcourſes of 
reaſon to give a ſatisfactory account of theſe 
ſtrange phenomena, by reſolving them into a- 
ny thing viſible in their immediate agents: 
in which caſe therefore, I conceive that the 
whole order and connexion of theſe things one 
with another, may be reckoned an act of pro- 
vidence extraordinary. 

And thus much for the firſt general thing 
propoſed, which was to ſhew hon what ac- 
count the works of providence come to be thus 
diſtinguiſhed: which conſideration it will be 
eaſy for every one to make application of to 
the enſuing particulars. I proceed now to 
the 

Second general thing propoſed ; which is 
to ſhew, bow and by what means God does 
after ſuch an extraordinary manner ſave and 
deliver princes. 

I ſhall mention ſeven. 

1. By endowing them with a more than 
ordinary ſagacity and quickneſs of underſtand- 
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ing above other men. Kings they ſay have a 
long reach with their arm, but they have a 
further with their mind. In 1 Kings iv. 29. 
God is ſaid to have given Solomon /argeneſs 
of heart, even as the ſand on the ſea-ſbore. And 
in Prov. xxv. 3. the heart of Kings is ſaid to 
be unſcarchable. In the former text the royal 
mind is compared to the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore for compaſs, and in this latter it may 
ſeem to vie with the ſea itſelf for depth. And 
does not this day's ſolemnity give us an emi- 
nent proof of this? for when this horrid con- 
ſpiracy, contrived in hell and darkneſs, was 
conveyed to one of the confederates under the 
ſhelter of an equivocal writing, our apprehen- 
five and quick-ſcented king preſently ſmoak- 


ed the ambiguous paper, and ſounding the 


_ depths of the black intrigue, found that at the 
bottom of it, which few mortals beſides (though 
of the quickeſt faculties) could have diſcovered 
from it; who had not had their conjectures 


alarm'd by ſome glimerings of light into that 


dark project before. Such a piercing judg- 
ment does God often give to theſe his depu- 
ties. A judgment which looks into, or rather 
through and through all others, but is /ooked 
into by none. 

And there is nothing that both adorns and 
ſecures a prince comparably to this diſcern- 
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ing faculty: for by this, as by a great light 
kindling many others, he commands the uſe of 
the beſt underſtandings and judgments through- 
out his dominions, calling them to his council, 
and ſo ſeeing with their eyes, apprehending and 
contriving with their heads; all their know- 
ledge and experience, like rivers paying tri- 
bute to the ocean, being conveyed into and 
ſwallowed up in his royal breaſt. It is both 
the ſafety and felicity of a prince to have a 
wiſe council, but it muſt be his own dom 
which provides him one. Wiſdom is a noble 
quality and not diſcernable but by itſelf. It 
is art that muſt judge of art; and he who diſ- 
covers wiſdom in another, muſt do it by the 
idea he firſt had of it in his own brain. Now _ 
as the firſt and chief external ſafeguard of a 
prince is in his council; and as it is his diſ- 
cerning faculty which muſt furniſh him with 
this; ſo his next ſafety is in the choice of his 
friends; and it is the fame diſcerning faculty 
which muſt ſecure him here too: for it is this 
that muſt diſtinguiſh between friendſbip and 
flattery, the moſt baneful miſchief that can 
be practiſed by one man upon another; and 
ſhadows do not more inſeparably follow bodies, 
than flattery does the perſons of great men, 
Flatterers are the bo/om enemies of princes, 
laying trains for them, not at all leſs deſtru- 
ctive, 
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ctive, than that which was diſcovered this day; 
contriving their ruin acceptably, pleaſingly, 
and according to their own heart's deſire. Poy- 
ſon has frequently deſtroyed kings, but none 
has been ſo efficaciouſly mortal as that drank 
in by the ear. He who meets his enemy in 
the field, knows how to encounter him, but 
he who meets him at his table, in his cham- 
ber or in his cloſet, finds his enemy got with- 
in him before he is aware of him, killing him 
with ſmiles and kiſſes, and acting the aſſaſ- 
ſinate under the maſquerade of a counſellor or 
a confident: the ſureſt, but the baſeſt way of 
deſtroying a man. 

But now, it is the prince's wiſdom, and 
diſcerning ſpirit, that muſt be his reſcue from 
the plots of this friendly traitor. It is a moſt 
remarkable ſpeech of Solomon, Prov. xx, 8, 
that the king ſitting on the throne of judg- 
ment, ſcattereth away all evil with his eye. 
And the nature of this evil is peculiarly ſuch, 
that to diſcover, is to defeat it, It is a work 
of darkneſs which the light never looks upon, 
but it ſcatters too. 

Nothing is ſo notable in the royal bird, the 
the eagle, as the quickneſs of his eye. The 
ſight is the ſenſe of empire and command; that 
which is always firſt and leads the way in e- 
very great action: for ſo far as a prince /ees, ſo 

far 
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far properly he rules; and while he keeps his 
eye open and his breaſt ſhut, he cannot be ſur- 


prized. 


And thus much for the firſt way, by which 
providence faves and delivers princes; namely 
by endowing them with a more than ordinary 
ſagacity and quickneſs of underſtanding above 
other men. | 

2. God faves and delivers ſovereign princes 
by giving them a ſingular courage and pre- 

ſence of mind in caſes of difficulty and danger. 
As ſoon as ever the ſacred oyl had anointed Saul 
king, it is faid 1 Sam. x. 9. that God gave him 
another heart, That is, a great and a kingly 
ſpirit, raiſing his thoughts above the com- 
mon level and deſigns of a private condition. 
And a little after, when there was a general 
conſternation over all 1/rae/, upon the inva- 
fion of the Ammonites, though the report of 
it met Saul in his former mean employment, 
coming from the field after his father's herd; 
yet it is ſaid in the 117% Chap. of the ſame 
book and v. 6. that the ſpirit of God came up- 
on Saul when he heard theſe tydings, That 
is, the royal ſpirit, which he had received at 
his anointing, then began to ſtir and act, and 
flame out like itſelf; taking him pretently 
from following an herd, and putting him at 
the head of an army, It is incredible to con- 
ſider 
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ſider the motion of ſome minds upon the ſud- 
den ſurprize of danger; and how much in 
ſuch caſes ſome will even out- act themſelves. 
How much quicker their wit is to invent, 
and courage to execute, than at other times. 
Tullus Hoſtilius, in the midſt of a battle ſur- 
prized with the treachery of Metius Suffetius 
falling off with a great part of his army to 
the enemy, cries out to his ſoldiers that it was 
by his order, and thereby confirmed their hearts 
from fainting through the apprehenfion of 


treachery, into a preſent and glorious victory 


by their ſuppoſing it a contrived ſtratagem. 
Next to w:/dom the greateſt gift of heaven 
is reſolution, It is that which gives and ob- 
tains kingdoms, that turns ſwords into ſcep- 
tres, that crowns the valiant with victory, and 
the victorious often with a diadem, It was 
anſwered by a neighbouring prince to one al- 
ledging a flaw in the title of Hen. VII. to the 
kingdom of England, that he had three of 
the beſt titles to his kingdom of any prince 
living; being the wiſeſt prince, the valianteſt 
prince, and the richeſt prince in Chriſtendom. 
Preſence of mind to get out of a plunge, 
and upon a ſudden to unravel the knots and 
intricacies of a perplexed buſineſs, argues a 
head and a heart made for great things. It is a 
kind of ecſtacy and inſpiration, a beam of 
| divine 
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divine light darting in upon reaſon, and exalt- 
ing it to a pitch of operation beyond its na- 
tural and accuſtomed meaſures; and perhaps 
there was never any perſon in the world re- 
markably and heroically great, without ſome 
ſuch kind of enthufiaſm; that is, ſuch a migh- 
ty principle, as at certain times raiſed him up 
to ſtrange unaccountable heights of wit and 
courage. And therefore whoſoever he is, who 
in the ſtrength of ſuch a ſpirit can look the 
moſt menacing dangers in the face, and when 
the ſtate of all things about him ſeems deſpe- 
rate, can yet bear his great heart above de- 
ſpair, ſuch an one for the moſt part makes 
fortune itſelf bend and fall down to him, dif- 
ficulties vaniſh, and dangers fly before him; 
ſo much is victory the claim of the valiant, 
and ſucceſs the birthright of the bold. And 
this is the ſecond way by which providence 
gives ſalvation unto kings. 

3. God faves and delivers ſovereign princes, 
by diſpoſing of events and accidents in a 
ſtrange concurrence for their advantage and 
preſervation. Nothing indeed is or can be 
properly accidental to God; but accidents are 
fo called in reſpect of the intention, or expe- 
ation of ſecond cauſes; when things fall out 
beſide their knowledge or defign. And there 
is nothing, in which providence ſo much tri- 


umphs 
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umphs over, and (as I may fo fay) laughs at 
the profoundeſt wiſdom of men, as in the ſta- 
ble, certain knowledge and diſpoſal of all ca- 
ſual events. In reſpect of which the cleareſt 
mortal intelle& is wholly in the dark. And upon 
this account, as looſe as theſe events ſeem to 
hang upon one another, yet they are all knit and 
linked together in a firm chain, and the high- 
eſt link of that chain, as the poets ſpeak moſt 
truly and philoſophically (though in a fable) 
is faſtened to Fuprter's chair; that is, it is 
held and managed by an unerring providence: 


the chain indeed may wave and ſhake this 


way, and that way, but ſtill” the hand that 


holds it is ſteady, and the eye that guides it 


infallible, 

Now nothing has ſo powerful an influence 
upon the great turns of affairs, and the lives 
and fortunes of great perſons, as the little, 
unobſerved, unprojected events of things. For 
could any thing be greater than the preſerva- 
tion of a great prince and his next heir to 
the crown, together with his nobles and the 
chief of his clergy, from certain, imminent, 
and prepared deſtruction? and was not all 
this effected by a pitiful ſmall accident in the 
miſtake of the ſuperſcription of a letter ? did 
not the overſight of one ſyllable preſerve a 
church and a ſtate too? And might it not be 

| 0 truly 
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truly ſaid of that contemptible paper, that it 
did Cæſarem vehere & fortunam Cæſaris, and 
that the fate of three kingdoms was wrapt and 
fealed up in it? 

A little error of the eye, a miſguidance of 
the hand, a ſlip of the foot, a ſtarting of an 
horſe, a ſudden miſt, or a great ſhower, or 
a word undeſignedly caſt forth in an army, 
has turned the ſtream of victory from one ſide 
to another, and thereby diſpoſed of the for- 
tunes of empires and whole nations. No 
prince ever returns ſafe out of a battle, but 
may remember how many blows, and * bul- 
lets have gone by him, that might as eafily 
have gone through him, and by what little, 
odd, unforeſeeable chances death has been turn- 
ed aſide, which ſeemed in a full, ready, and 
direct career to have been poſting to him, All 
' which paſſages, if we do not acknowledge to 
have been guided to their reſpective ends and 
effects by the conduct of a ſuperior, and a 
divine hand, we do by the fame aſſertion ca- 


— 


| * See a late ſignal inſtance of this in a prince, who had his 
ſhoulder ſo kindly kiſſed by a canon bullet (as the late _— 
ſhop, by a peculiar ſtrain of rhetorick, expreſſes this wonderſul paſ- 
ſage in his ſermon at court; upon Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. p. 34.) 
For well indeed might it paſs for wonderful ; the ſalutes from : - 
mouth of a canon being commonly ſo boiſterous, that they ſel- 
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ſheer all providence, ſtrip the Almighty of his 
nobleſt prerogative, and make God not the 
governour, but the meer ſpectator of the world. 
And thus much for the third way, The 
Fourth way, by which God faves anddelivers 
ſovereign princes, is by wonderfully inclining 
the hearts and wills of Men to a benign af- 
fection towards them. Hearts and wills are 
things that princes themſelves cannot com- 
mand, and yet the only things, in the ftrength 
of which they do command. For the heart is 
the grand ſpring of action, and he who go- 
verns that part, does by conſequence command 
the whole. But now, this is the incommuni- 
cable prerogative of God ; who, and who only 
can either by power or by knowledge reach the 
heart. For as it is ſaid, Prov. xxi. 1. that 
the heart of the king is in God's hand, and 
that as the rivers of water he turneth it which 
way ſoever he will; ſo are the hearts of the 
people too; which like a mighty ſtream or 
torrent, he turns, this way, or that way, ac- 
cording to the wiſe counſels of his provi- 
dence. For if he intends to advance a prince, 
they ſhall be a fream to bear him up from 
ſinking; if to forſake or ruin a prince, they 
ſhall overflow, and ſwell, and ruſh in upon 
him with ſuch a furious ungoverned tide, as 
no power or arts of ſtate ſhall be able to di- 
vert 
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vert or to withſtand. God can turn the hearts 
of a nation ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly. He has 
done ſo more than once or twice, and may 
do ſo again. 

Thus for inſtance, when David fled be- 
fore Abſalom, and was forced to leave the 
royal city, it was the general affection of his 
people (God touching their hearts) which 
brought him back and reſettled him in his 
throne: ſo that in 2 Sam. xix. 14. it is ſaid of 
him, that he bowed the hearts of all the men 
of Judah even as the heart of one man; ſo that 
they ſent this word unto the king, Return thou 
and all thy ſervants. And juſt ſuch another 
meſſage did the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land ſend our baniſhed David in the year ſixty. 
For what was it elſe which ſo gloriouſly re- 
ſtored the king? Plots were nothing, and 7 
reign aſſiſtance leſs than nothing. It was an 
univerſal, invincible current of the peoples 
wills and affections, that bore down all thoſe 
mountains of oppoſition, which ſo many years 
had been raiſed up againſt him, and at length 
(in ſpight of guilt and malice) brought him in 

ree and wunſhackled, abſolute and victorious 
over the heads of his armed enemies. It was 
his peoples hearts which made thear hands 
uſeleſs to his reſtoration, 
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On the other fide, when the greateſt part 
of the kingdom was rent from the houſe of 
David, and transferred to Jeroboam; in 
1 Kings xii. 14. the prophet expreſly tells 
them, that this thing was from God : that is, 
he by a ſecret over-ruling energy upon the 
hearts and affections of the people, took them 
off from one, and enclined and carried them 
over to the other. And it is often by this a- 
lone, that the great Lord of lords and controul- 
er of monarchs putteth down one and ſetteth 
up another. He can raiſe armies of hearts 
to drive any king out of his kingdom without 
ſtriking a ſtroke; as on the contrary, where 
he intends to own and ſupport the royal e- 
ſtate of any monarch, he ſhall ſet him up a 
throne in every one of his ſubjects breaſts, So 
that according to that ſcripture expreſſion, 
their deſire ſhall be to him, and he ſhall rule 
over them, And certainly, where affection 
binds, allegiance muſt needs be very eaſy; 
and a pleaſant thing to rue, where there is no 
heart to 76%. 

5. God faves and delivers ſovereign princes 
by reſcuing them from unſeen and unknown 
Mijchiefs prepared againſt them. This is moſt 
evident: for if a prince's own obſervation can 
bear witneſs to many deliverances vouchſafed 
him by providence, providence itſelf can cer- 
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tainly bear witneſs to many more, which he 
is wholly ignorant of. Foraſmuch as in eve- 
ry man, but eſpecially in princes, their con- 
cerns reach further, and carry a wider com- 
paſs than their knowledge can: it being im- 
poſſible that any man living ſhould know all 
that is ſpoken or done concerning him, and 
conſequently be aware of all the miſchievous 
blows levelled againſt him. How many ſe- 
cret cabals and plots have been againſt the re- 
putation, the intereſt, and ſometimes the life 
alſo of every conſiderable perſon in the world, 
which never yet came to their eye, or their 
ear, nor (thanks to the care of a guarding 
providence) ever troubled ſo much as a thought, 
nor hurt ſo much as an hair of their head? 
And yet the contrivers of them have wanted 
neither will, nor wit, nor power (the natural 
force of cauſes conſidered) to add execution to 
intention, and to give fire to their trains, and 
efficacy to their curſed projects, had not an in- 


viſible, overſwaying power baffled and diſ- 


appointed all the artifices of their malice, and 

ſtifled the baſe conception before the birth. 
And this is a way of deliverance ſo emi- 
nent for the mercy of it, that if a prince or 
great perſon can be obliged to providence for 
any, it muſt be for this. For when a man 
knows the danger he is in, all his ſenſes quick- 
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ly take the alarm, call up the ſpirits, and arm 
his courage to meet the approaching evil, and 
to defend himſelf. But when he knows no- 
thing of the impending miſchief, he lies open 
and defenſeleſs, like a man bound, and naked, 
and ſleeping, while a dagger is directed to his 
breaſt, And for a merciful tender providence 
then to ſtep in to his aſſiſtance, to ward off 
the fatal blow, and to turn the approaching 
edge from his unguarded heart, this ſurely is 
the height of mercy, and engroſſes the glory 
of the deliverance wholly to the divine good- 
neſs, without allowing any mortal wit or cou- 
rage the leaſt ſhare, or concurrence in it. No 
prince can tell what the diſcontents of ill ſub- 
jets, the emulation of neigbour ſtates or prin- 
ces have been deſigning, endeavouring, and 
projecting againſt him: all which counſels 


by a controuling power from above, have from . 


time to time been made abortive and fruſtra- 
neous, Let princes therefore reckon upon this, 
and know afluredly, that they ſtand indebted 
to providence for more deliverances than they 
can know, And if the protecting mercies of 
heaven thus ſurpaſs their knowledge, ſurely 
it is but reaſon, that their ſenſe of them, and 
gratitude for them ſhould ſurmount expreſ- 
ſton. 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, God ſaves and delivers ſovereign 
princes by imprinting a certain awe and dread 
of their perſons and authority upon the minds 
of their ſubjects. And there is not any one 
thing which ſeems ſo manifeſtly to prove 
government a thing perfectly divine, both as 
to its original and continuance in the world, 
as this, For what 1s there in any one mortal 
man, that can ſtrike a dread into, and com- 
mand a ſubjection from ſo many thouſands, as 
every prince almoſt has under his government, 
ſhould things be rated according to the meer 
natural power of ſecond cauſes? for the ſtrength 
of one man can do nothing againſt ſo many; 


and his wiſdom and counſel but little more; 
and thoſe who are to obey him, know ſo 


much, and yet for all that they yield him ab- 
ſolute ſubjection, dread his threatnings, trem- 
ble at his frowns, and lay their necks under 
his feet, Now from whence can all this be, 
but from a ſecret work of the divine power, 
inveſting ſovereign princes with certain marks 
and rays of that divine image, which over- 
awes, and controuls the ſpirits of men they 
know not how nor why? But yet they feel 
themſelves actually wrought upon, and kept 
under by them, and that very I A 
gainſt their wall. 
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And this is that properly, which in kings 
we call Majeſty, and which no doubt is a kind 
of ſhadow or portraiture of the divine au- 
thority drawn upon the looks and perſons of 


princes, which makes them commanders of 


mens fears, and thereby capable of governing 
them in all their concerns. Non fero fulgur 
oculorum tuorum, is the language of every ſub- 
ject's heart, ſtruck with the awful aſpect of a 
reſolute and magnanimous prince. There is 
a majeſty in his countenance that puts light- 
ning into his looks and thunder into his words. 
In Dan. v. 12. it is ſaid of Nebuchadnezar, 
that God gave him ſuch a majeſty, that all 
people, nations, and languages trembled before 
him. When Alexander the Great found his 
whole army in a mutiny, and reſolute not to 
march forward, but to return to their own 
country, againſt any arguments or perſuaſi- 
ons that he could uſe; he * leaps down from 
the place, upon which he had been ſpeaking 
to them, and arguing with them, and laying 
hold of thirteen of the moſt forward and vio- 
lent mutineers, cauſes them to be bound hand 


11 


* At the ſame time uttering theſe words (ſo ſuitable to his 
kingly mind and courage) jam ſcietis, & quantum fine rege 
wvatat exercitus, & quid opis in me uno fit, Quin. Cur. lib, X. 
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and foot (in the face of his whole army look- | 
ing on) and then thrown into the ſea, All 
which this terrible and victorious army, to 
which he himſelf owed his greatneſs, and 
which but even now was upon ſuch high and 
daring terms with him, quietly ſees and ſuf- 
fers, and with a ſneaking abject behaviour re- 
turn to their tents, as if a lion had charged 
and chaſed a flock of ſheep into their folds. 
Nay the hiſtory ſays further, that they were 
fearful and ſollicitous and inquiſitive, what the 
king meant to do with the reſt of them, By 
which and the like paſſages kings may ſee 
what they are, and what hey may do, if they 
will but owne their high office with an equal 
courage, and be true to that /overezpnty and 
character, which God has ſtamp'd upon them. 
Alexander, as great as he was, was but one 
man: but he was a prince, and as ſuch acted 
by a commiſſion from heaven, as one of the 
Almighty's vicegerents, and upon that account 
able to encounter as well as to /cad his army. 
A king acting as a king, has all the power 
of heaven to bear him out; the ars iu their 
courſes ſhall fight for him; the angels are his 
guards, and the Lord of hoſts eit captain. 
And this is the ſixth way, by which God faves 
and delivers princes; namely, by the authori- 
ty and majeſty of their perſons, 

7. In 
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7. In the ſeventh and laſt place, God faves 
and delivers ſovereign princes, by diſpoſing 
their hearts to ſuch virtuous and pious courſ- 
es, as he has promiſed a bleſſing to; and by 
reſtraining them from thoſe ways, to which he 
has denounced a curſe, And this is the great- 
cft deliverance of all; as having a proſpect up- 
on the felicity of both worlds, and laying a 
foundation for all other deliverances. For it 
is this that qualifies and renders a man a ſub- 
ject capable of, and fit for a deliverance, King 
Abimelech was about to do an action, that 
would certainly have drawn death and confu- 
ſion after it. Thou art but a dead man (lays 
God to him) in Gen. xx. 3. But preventing 
grace ſnatched him from the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and delivered him from death, by 
reſtraining him from e fin: I withheld thee 
(ſays God in the 6th verſe) from ſinning againſt 
me. See the force of princely piety in the per- 
ſon of Hezekiah. God tells him that he ſhould 
die, and bids him prepare for it, But piety 
is lronuger than death, and reverſes the fatal 
edict, The Afyrians invade his Kingdom, 
and take his fenced cities, but how does he 
withſtand them? why he puts on ſackcloth 
for his armour, and it was neither the valour 
nor the number of his troops, but the prayer 
of Hewzekiah, and the irreſiſtible force of a 

king 
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king fighting upon his Anees, that routed Senna- 


cherib. 
Virtue entitles a prince to all the mercies 


of heaven, all the favours, all the endearments 
of providence. It has a preſent and a future 
influence; one upon his perſon, the other up- 
on his poſterity. So that in 1 Kings xi. when 
God declared his purpoſe to remove the king- 
dom from the houfe of Solomon for all his ido- 
latries and abominations, yet in the 34. v. he 
ſays, howbeit I will make him kins all the 
days of bis life, for my ſervant David's ſake , 
becauſe he kept my commandments and my ſta- 
 futes, And in the 32. v. he declares, {bat his 
fon after him ſhould have one tribe for his ſer- 
vant David's /ake, Nay, the piety of a king 
diffuſes a bleſſing, and a protection upon the 
whole kingdom: for how often upon the 
provocations of Fudah, did the memory of 
David's piety (as it were) diſarm the divine 
vengeance, and interpoſe between them and 
the deſtroying ſentence ? So that in the ſecond 
book of Kings, it is ſaid three ſeveral times, 
upon three ſeveral remarkable occaſions, that 
God world not deſtroy Judah and Jeruſalem 
for his ſervant David's ſake. And who knows, 
but the piety, the virtues, and the chriſtian 
ſufferings of the late martyred king may be 


one great preſervative of the preſent peace of 
this 
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this wretched and ungrateful nation? ſo that 
when God lately ſent his deſtroying angel with 
his drawn ſword over Poland, Germany, Hel- 
land, and other countries; he has looked upon 
the blood of that royal martyr ſhed for the 
rights and liberties of his kingdoms, and bid 
the deſtroying angel paſs over England, and 
draw no more blood there, where the me- 
mory of that ſacred blood had made ſuch 
an atonement and expiation, and cryed aloud 
for mercy upon all; even thoſe that ſbed it 
not excepted. - Certain it is, that the virtues 
of a prince are a bleſſing to more than to him- 
ſelf and his family. They are a publick ſemi- 
nary of bleſſings ; they are the Palladiums and 
the ſtrong holds, nay the common ſtock and 
the inheritance of the kingdom, and in a word, 
an Exchequer that can never be ſhut up, 

And thus much for the ſecond general 
thing propoſed, which was to ſhew Zhe-/eve- 
ral ways and means, by which God does after 
ſuch an extraordinary manner ſave and deli- 
ver ſovereign princes : all which, for memo- 
ry's ſake, it may not be amiſs to rehearſe and 
ſum up in ſhort: as namely he delivers them 
1. By endowing them with a more than or- 


dinary ſagacity and quickneſs of underſtand- 
ing above other men. 


2. By 
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2. By giving them a ſingular courage and 
preſence of mind in caſes of difficulty and 
danger. | 

3. By diſpoſing of events and accidents in 
a ſtrange concurrence for their advantage and 
preſervation. 

4. By wonderfully inclining the hearts and 
wills of men to a benign affection towards 
them. 

5. By reſcuing them from unſeen and un- 
known miſchiefs prepared againſt them. 

6. By imprinting a certain awe and dread 
of their perſons and authority upon the minds 
of the people. 

7. Seventhly and laſtly, by diſpoſing their 
hearts to ſuch virtuous and pious courſes, as 
God has promiſed a bleſſing to; and by re- 
ſtraining them from thoſe ways, to which he 
has denounced a curſe. And theſe are the 
ſeveral ways, by which providence gives ſal- 
vation unto kings. 

I proceed now to the | 

Third general thing propoſed, which is to 
ſhew the reaſons, why providence is ſo much 
concerned in the faluation and deliverance of 
kings, Which that we may better do, we 
muſt know, that there are two things, by 
which God ſupports the ſocieties of mankind, 
which he will certainly maintain and pre- 
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ſerve, as long as he ſuffers the world to laſts 
and men to live in it; and theſe are govern- 
ment and religion; which being fo, I ſuppoſe 
we need alledge no other reaſon for God's pe- 
culiar care over the perſons and lives of ſove- 
reign princes, if we demonſtrate 

1. That they are the greateſt inſtruments 
in the hand of providence to ſupport govern- 
ment and civil ſociety in the world. And 

2. That they have. the moſt powerful in- 
fluence upon the concerns of religion, and the 
preſervation of the church, of all other per- 
ſons whatſoever. 

And firſt for the firſt of theſe; That kings 
are the greateſt inſtruments in the hand of 
providence to ſupport government and civil ſo- 
ciety in the world: the proof of which I 
conceive will be fully made out by theſe two 
things : 

1. .By ſhewing that monarchy, or kingly 
government is the moſt excellent, and beſt 
adapted to the ends of government, and the 
benefit of ſociety. And 

2. That the greatneſs or ſtrength of a mo- 
narch depends chiefly upon the perſonal qua- 
lifications of the prince or monarch, 

1. And firſt let us ſhew, that monarchy or 
kingly government is the moſt excellent, and 


beſt adapted to the ends of government, and 
the 
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the benefits of ſociety. This is too large and 
noble a ſubject to be fully managed in ſuch 
a diſcourſe. At preſent let it ſuffice to ſay, 
that monarchy in the kind of government is 
the firſt, and conſequently the moſt perfect 
of all other ſorts. It is an image of the di- 
vine ſupremacy, man's imitation of provi- 
dence, a copy of God's government of the 
univerſe in a leſſer draught. For the world 
has but one ſovereign ruler, as well as but 
one maker; and every prince is both his 
lieutenant, and his reſemblance too. The ex- 
cellency of any government conſiſts in the 
natural firmneſs of its conſtitution, freeing it 
from the principles of diſſolution. And the 
diſſolution of government, as of moſt other 


things, proceeds chiefly from the internal 


fightings and conflicts of contrary parts. But 
now unity excludes contrariety, and that 
which is but one, cannot diſagree or jarr with 
itſelf, It is multitude only that admits of the 


conteſts of particulars, and a commonwealth, 


where governors cannot govern thempelves. 
That which like a worm eats out the very 
heart of government, is the emulation, the 
ambition, and the diſcord of the parties in- 
veſted with it. But the ſupremacy placed in 
one, cuts off all theſe: for no man 1s his own 
rival, no man envies himſelf, or deſgus to trip 
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up his own heels, whatſoever he may chance 
to do. 

And to ſhew the naturalneſs of monarchy, 
all other forms of government inſenſibly par- 
take of it, and ſlide into it. For look upon 
any ariſtocracy or democracy, and ſtill you 
ſhall find ſome one ruling active perſon a- 
mongſt the reſt, who does every thing, and 
carries all before him. Was not De Wit a- 
mongſt our neighbours a kind of king in a 
commonwealth? And was not that uſurper 
here amongſt ourſelves a monarch in reality 
of fa#, before he wore the title, or aſſumed 
the ofice? Moreover, when any common- 
wealth is forced to defend itſelf by war, it 
finds it neceſſary to appoint one general over 
all, as this very commonwealth found to its 
coft, and to make the conduct of its armies at 
leaſt mornarchical, Nay the Romans them- 
ſelves in their greatneſs exigencies of ſtate had 
recourſe to their dictatorſhip, which was a 
perfect monarchy for the time. And when 
they ſent out their armies under the conduct 
of two conſuls, yet thoſe conſuls were to 
command the whole army by turns, one one 
day, and another another; which was a tacit 
confeſſion of the neceſſity of a ſingle conduct 
for the. right management of great affairs. 
And I think upon a full ſurvey of the Roman 


gory, 
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ſtory, we may truly pronounce, that the great- 
eſt defeats that were ever given that common- 
wealth, in any laſting war, have been from 
this, that the cuſtom of ſhifting conſuls every 
year, hindered the conduct of the whole war 
from being continued in the hands of one ex- 
perienced commander. In their wars with 
Hannibal nothing 1s more manifeſt. From all 
which I infer, that kingly government is the 
moiſt natural, excellent, and beneficial to ſo- 
ciety of all others; and that in every common 
ea (in ſpight of its conſtitution) ther. 
will be ſomething of monarchy ; and that if a 
republick ever atchieves any thing great or con- 
ſiderable, it is ſtill by virtue of ſomething in 
it that is monarchical. 

Secondly. The next thing is to ſhew, That 
the greatneſs or ſtrength of a monarchy depends 
chiefly upon the perſonal qualifications of the 
prince or monarch, It ebbs or flows according 
to the riſing or falling of his ſpirit. For ſtill 
it is the per/on that makes the place conſide- 
rable, and not the place him. And we ſhall 
find in every government, that the activity and 
bravery of the prince is the ſoul politic, which 
animates and upholds all. When Alexander 
the Great died, the Grecian monarchy expired 
with him. He was both the emperor and the 


empire too. And after the death of Julius 
| and 
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and Auguſtus Cæſar, thoſe great commanding 
ſouls, the Roman empire declined every day, 
falling into the hands of brutes and ſots, 
who could ſcarce wield the weight of their 
own bellies, and much leſs the burthen 
of ſuch vaſt dominions. The preſent grandeur 
of the papacy is entirely owing to the prudence 
and governing arts of ſome of the popes; and 
it never ſuffered any great blow, but when a 
weak, or a voluptuous perſon fate in the chair, 
And here amongſt ourſelves, both the protect- 
or, and the new protectorſhip died in one man, 
though the name indeed ſurvived a while in an- 
other; and it was quickly ſeen, how ridicu- 
lous it was for any one to attempt to ſucced 
into his power, who could not ſucceed into 
his ſpirit. | 
But it is evident from reaſon, that the fate 
and fortune of governments muſt naturally 
follow the perſonal abilities of the governor : 
for what is there elſe, that the ſtrength of a 
kingdom can be ſuppoſed to lean upon, but 
one of theſe three? its treaſure, its military 
power, or its /aws. But now, none of all 
theſe can ſignify any thing, where the prince 
is not endued with that royal ſkill, that is re- 
quiſite to the due management of them. For 
ſurely the bare image of a prince upon the 
coin of any nation can neither improve or em- 
pley 
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ploy the treaſure of it; nor can the military 
force of a kingdom do much to ſtrengthen it, 
ſhould the prince either wear a padlock upon 
his ſword, or draw it in defence of his ene- 
mies. Nor laſtly, can the laws much contri- 
bute to tlie ſupport of it, if the execution of 
them be either neglected or diſcountenanced: 
for it is not how laws are made, nor how they 
are interpreted, but how they are v/ed, that 
muſt influence the publick. By all which we - 
ſee what moment there is in the ſole perſon 
of a prince. For as he is qualified or diſpoſed, 
ſo all theſe great things become helpful or in- 
effectual! The treaſure, arms, and laws of 
a nation are all virtually in him. And it is 
he who muſt breathe life and efficacy into them 
all. Which is the firſt great reaſon, why God 
extends ſuch a particular providence over the 
perſons of kings; namely, becauſe the main 
concerns of civil government and ſociety, 
which providence ſo much tenders the preſer- 
vation of, are principally depoſited in them. 
Secondly, The other great reaſon is, becauſe 
princes have the moſt powerful influence upon 
the concerns of religion, and the preſervation 
of the church, of all other perſons whatſoever, 
Religion is indeed an immortal. ſeed, and the 
church is proof againſt the very gates of bell, 
as being founded upon a prom:fe, and fo ſtand- 
Vor. III. I 1 ing 
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ing faſt in the eternal ſtrength of God's vera- 
city. Nevertheleſs, as to its outward ſtate 
and circumſtances in this world, it muſt claſp 
about the ſecular power, and as that frowns 
or ſmiles upon it, ſo it muſt drobp or flou- 
riſh, Accordingly God has declared lings to 
be nurſing fathers of his church: and every 
prince by the effential inherent right of his 
crown is, or ſhould be a defender of the faith. 
He holds it by a charter from heaven, long 
before the pope's donation, who never gives 
any thing to princes, but what was their own 
before. Every chriſtian king is within his 
own dominions the great paſtor, both to rule 
Chriſt's flock, and to ſee it fed, though he 

does not feed it himſelf. 3121 
We know how glorious a deliverance our 
church received this day; and it was by the 
wiſdom of that head, which wore the crown, 
that God vouchſafed it to her. King and church 
then (as 'tis ſeldom otherwiſe) were both de- 
ſigned to the ſame fate. But God preſerved 
the king, and the king the church, And who 
knows but for ſuch a day as this, God paved 
his way before him in ſuch a peaceable en- 
trance into the Engliſh throne, ſo much above 
and againſt the expectation of the world 
round about him, and of the court of Rome 
eſpecially; which, it is well known, m o- 
er 
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ther deſigns upon the anvil at that time, And 
as he then ſaved the church from periſhing 
by one blow; ſo he afterwards ſupported it 
from dying gradually, either by the encroach- 
ments of ſuperſtiti on, or the attempts of iuno- 
vation. : 

And it is obſervable (which I ſpeak not in 
flattery, but in a profound ſenſe of a bleſſing 
which the whole kingdom can never be thank- 


ful enough for) that none of the families 


that ever reigned over this nation, have to 
their power been ſo careful and tender of the 
church, kept their hands ſo clean from any 
thing that might look like ſacrilege, been ſo 
zealous of its privileges, and ſo kind to its 
miniſters, as the royal family that now ſways 
the ſcepter in the ſucceſſion of three ſeveral 
| princes. And I doubt not but as ſacrilege has 

blaſted the mightieſt families with a curſe, ſo 
the abhorrence of it will and muſt perpetu- 
ate a bleſſing upon this, 

And thus having diſpatched the ſeveral 
heads at firſt propoſed, and ſhewn upon what 
accounts the actings of God's providence may 
be ſaid to be extraordinary; and by what 
ways and means this extraordinary providence 
ſaves and delivers princes; as alſo the reaſons 
why 1t dees jo; I proceed now to the 

Fourth and laſt thing propoſed. Which is 

112 to 
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to make fome uſeful deductions from what 
has been delivered: and it ſhall be'by way of 
information concerning two things. 

Firſt, The duty and behaviour of princes 
towards God. oy 

Secondly, The duty and een of ſub- 
jects towards their prince. 

Firſt. And firſt for that of princes towards 
God. It ſhews them from whom, in their 
diſtreſs, they are to expect, and to whom, in 
their glory, they are to aſcribe all their deliver- 
ances. David was as great a watriour, and 
as valiant a prince as ever reigned. In all his 
wars ſucceſs waited upon his courage, and 
victory did homage to his ſword; yet he tells 
us that he would neither fut in his Sfeword nor 
in his bow, nor in the alliance of princes. All 
auxiliaries but thoſe from above he found 
weak, fickle, and fallacious. And as princes 
are to own their great deliverer, ſo are they to 
ſhew the world that they do ſo, by ſetting a 
due eſtimate upon the deliverance : eſpecially 
when it is ſhlewn in ſo ſingle an inſtance, as 
that which we now commemorate. And 
whoſoever he is, who really and cordially va- 
lues any notable deliverance vouchſafed him 
by God, ſurely above all things it will concern 
him, not to court the miſebief from which he 
has been gelivered. But 
TT Secondly, 
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Secondly. Which moſt properly belongs to 
us, we learn from the premiſſes the duty 
and behaviour of ſubjects towards their prin- 
ces. Does not God by ſuch a protecting pro- 
vidence over kings point out to us the ſacred- 
neſs of their perſons? and command a reve- 
rence, where he himfelf thinks fit to place an 
honour ? Does not every extraordinary deliver- 
ance of a prince carry this inſcription upon it 
in the brighteſt characters, Touch not mine a- 
nointed? Whom God has placed upon the 
throne, ſhall any human power preſume to 
drag to the bar ? or ſhall royal heads be crown- 
ed and anointed, only to prepare them to be 
ſacrificed upon a ſcaffold ? 

As for our parts, when we reflect upon our 
prince, ſignalized by fo many ſtrange unpa- 
rallel'd reſcues, ought they not both to endeat 
him to our allegiance, and in a manner con- 
ſecrate him to our veneration ? For is not this 
he, whom in the loins of his royal progeni- 
tor God by this day's mercy (as I may fo ſay) 
delivered before he was born ? He, for whoſe 
ſake God has fince wrought ſo many mira- 
cles? covering his head in the day of battle, 
and which is more, ſecuring it after battle, 
when ſuch a price was ſet upon it? Is not this 
he, whom the ſame providence followed mto 


baniſhment, and gave him ſafety and honour, 
where 
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where he had not ſo much as to lay his head, 
or to ſet his foot upon, that he could call his 
own ? Is not this he, whom God brought back 
again by a miracle as great as that, by which 
he brought 1/rael out of Egypt, not dividing 
but (as it were) drying up a Red Sea before 
him ? Is not this he, whom neither the plots 
of his enemies at home, nor the united 
ſtrength of thoſe abroad have been able to 
ſhake or ſupplant ? And laſtly, is not this he, 
whom neither the barbarous injuries of his 
rebel ſubjects at home, nor the temptations 
of foreign princes abroad, nor all the arts of 
Rome beſides could in his greateſt extremity 
bring over to the Romiſh profeſſion ; but that 
after all he returned, and ſince his return ſtill 
continues in the ſame communion, which he 
was in when he went from us? Carolus a 
Carolo, firm and immoveable like the ſon of 
a father, who could rather part with his 
crowns, kingdoms, and his very life, than quit 
his honour or give up his religion? 
For all which glorious things done for him 
and by him, may the ſame God who has hi- 
therto delivered him, order his affairs ſo, that 
he may never need another deliverance, but 
that he may grow old in peace and honour ; 
and be as great as the /ove of h:s friends and 
the fears of his enemies can make him ; com- 
| manding 
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manding the hearts of the one, in ſpigbt of the 
hearts of the other; and, in a word, conti- 
nue to reign over us, till mortality ſhall be 
ſwallowed up of immortality, and a tempo- 
ral crown changed into an eternal. 


Which God of his infinite mercy grant; to 
whom be rendered and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now and for evermore. 

Amen. 


End of the Third Volume. 
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